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In the controversy which Swift’s 
life and character have provoked, 
it has been extremely difficult 
hitherto to arrive at any quite 
satisfactory conclusion. Biograph- 
ical criticism, like Biblical, is a 
progressive science. The critical 
method, which we have brought to 
comparative perfection, was almost 
unknown to our forefathers. John- 
son’s ‘Lives of the English Poets’ 
is one of the best books of the 
time, for his arbitrary dogmatism 
was controlled and informed by an 
admirable common-sense; but even 
Johnson often misleads. We do 
not speak of his criticism of poetry, 
for the canon of taste has changed 
since his day—as it may change 
again; but the genuine spirit of 
inquiry is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, Even the lives of the men 
who might almost be called con- 
temporary are treated as if the 
gossip of the club and the tittle- 
tattle of the coffee-house were the 
only available sources of informa- 
tion. Thus, until Walter Scott’s me- 
moirs were published, the real Swift 
was almost unknown. The growth 
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of the Swift legend was indeed un- 
usually rapid; and if an exacter 
criticism had not been brought to 
bear upon it in time, there is no 
saying to what proportions it might 
not have attained. The great Dean 
of St. Patrick’s was becoming a 
grotesque and gigantic shadow. 
Scott was not a critic in the 
modern sense of the word; but his 
judgment, upon the whole, was 
sound and just, and his large 
humanity enabled him to read into 
the story much that a stricter 
scrutiny has since approved. The 
creative sympathy of genius is sel- 
dom at fault; for it works in 
obedience to the larger laws which 
govern human conduct, and if its 
methods are sometimes unscien- 
tific, its conclusions are generally 
reliable. 

Scott has been followed by dili- 
gent students, and the researches 
of Mr. Mason, Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
Henry Craik may be considered 
exhaustive. All the documents 
that have any real bearing upon 
the controversy have been made 
accessible; and Mr. Craik’s mas- 
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terly Life, in particular, leaves little 
to be desired." Much new matter 
has been recovered; much that 
was irrelevant has been set aside; 
and we think that a portrait, cred- 
ible and consistent in its main 
lines, may now be constructed. 
After all deductions have been 
made, Jonathan Swift remains a 
great and imposing personality— 
as unique in that century as Ben- 
jamin Disraeli has been in ours. 
The Dean himself is to some 
extent responsible for the gross 
caricature which has been com- 
monly accepted as a faithful por- 
trait by his countrymen. The in- 
tense force of his genius gave a 
vital energy to the merest trifles. 
His casual sayings have branded 
themselves upon the language. 
Only a woman's hair—die like a 
poisoned rat in a hole—I am what 
IT am—ubi seva indignatio cor 
ulterius lacerare nequit, — these 
letters of fire may be read through 
the darkness which has engulfed 
so much. But a true and com- 
plete estimate of a man’s disposi- 
tion and temper cannot be con- 
structed out of scattered and iso- 
lated phrases, We must take these 
for what they are worth,—compare 
them, weigh them, find out their 
proper place and relative value 
in the narrative. The subtler 
lights and shades of character are 
necessarily missed in a_ sketch 
which busies itself exclusively with 
the occasional outburst—however 
vivid and impressive—of passion 
or remorse. Mr. Thackeray seldom 
hurts our sense of the becoming ; 
but his slight and unconscientious 
treatment of one of the greatest 
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satirists of the world is, it must be 
sorrowfully admitted, a wellnigh 
unpardonable offence. 

The leading events of Swift's 
life fall naturally into four main 
divisions: 1st, His school and eol- 
lege life; 2d, His residence with 
Sir William Temple ; 3d, His Lon- 
don career, with its social, literary, 
and political triumphs; 4th, His 
Irish banishment. He was born 
in 1667; he died in 1745: so that 
his life may be said to cover nearly 
the whole period between the Res- 
toration of Charles II. and the last 
Jacobite rebellion. 

Oliver Cromwell had been only 
a few years in his grave when 
Jonathan Swift was born. Swift 
was an Irishman, in so far as the 
place of birth determines nation- 
ality; but except for the accident 
that he was born in Dublin, he 
was, by extraction and tempera 
ment, an Englishman. He came 
of a good Hereford stock, and he 
was proud of his ancestry. “My 
birth, although from a family not 
undistinguished in its time, is many 
degrees inferior to yours,” he 
says to Bolingbroke—an admission 
which he might safely make, for 
St. John had a strain of Tudor 
blood in his veins. The Dean’s 
grandfather had been vicar of 
Goodrich, and had been distin- 
guished during the Civil War for 
the heartiness and obstinacy of his 
loyalty. But loyalty was a losing 
game in England at the time. So 
it came about that several of the 
vicar’s sons were forced to cross 
the Irish Channel, and try their 
lack in the Irish capital. . The 
eldest, Godwin, through his con- 





1Mr. Forster had only completed the first volume of the Dean’s biography 
before his death; but the materials which he had accumulated, as we 
those in the possession of Mr. John Murray and others, have been put at Mr. 
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Craik’s disposal, and his elaborate ‘ Life of Swift’ (London—John Murray: 1882) 
must for the future be regarded as the standard work on the subject. Mr. 
Stephen’s ‘ Swift,’ published last year, is an acute though somewhat unsympa- 


thetic study, in which Swift’s great qualities are rather minimised. 
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nection with the Ormond family, 
was fairly successful; but the 
younger brother, Jonathan, when 
he married Abigail Erick, had still 
his fortune to make. He died a 
year or two afterwards, leaving 
his widow wellnigh penniless. So 
that when Jonathan the second 
made his appearance ia this bad 
world on the last day of November 
1667, the outlook was by no means 
bright. 

The widow contrived, however, 
to struggle on hopefully, and in- 
deed remained to the end a bright, 
keen, thrifty, uncomplaining, ca- 
pable sort of woman, much re- 
garded by her son. In course of 
time she was able to get away 
from Dublin to her native coun- 
try, where the Ericks had been 
known more or less since the days 
of that Eadric the forester from 
whom they claimed descent, and 
settled herself in Leicester, where 
she seems to have been well 
esteemed, and to have led the 
easy, blameless, unexciting life of 
a provincial town for many years. 
Her son had become famous before 
she died; but he was always loyal 
and affectionate to the cheery old 
lady, though their relations per- 
haps were never so intimate and 
endearing as those which united 
his mother to Pope,— 


“Whose filial piety excells 

Whatever Grecian story tells.” 
But he frequently went to see 
her,—walking the whole way, as 
was his habit; and on her death 
he recorded his sorrow in words so 
direct and simple that they cling 
to the memory: “J have now 
lost my barrier between me and 
death, God grant I may live to 
be as well prepared for it as I 
confidently believe her to have 
been. If the way to heaven be 
through piety, truth, justice, and 
charity, she is there.” 


Swift was thus cast upon the 
charity of his friends from his 
earliest infancy. When barely a 
year old, indeed, he was secretly 
taken to Whitehaven by his nurse, 
who belonged to that part of the 
country, and who could not bring 
herself to part from her charge. 
The little fellow appears to have 
thriven in that homely companion- 
ship. He remained with her for 
three years; and before he was 
brought back to Ireland, he could 
read, he tells us, any chapter of 
the Bible. Soon after his return 
to Dublin he was sent by his uncle 
Godwin to the grammar-school at 
Kilkenny—the famous academy 
where Swift and Congreve and 
Berkeley received their early 
training, From Kilkenny the lad 
went to Trinity College,—but his 
university career was undistin- 
guished: he failed to accommo- 
date himself to the traditional 
course of study, and it was with 
some difficulty that he obtained 
his degree. The sense of depen- 
dence pressed heavily upon him; 
he was moody and ill at ease— 
at war with the world, which 
had treated him scurvily, as he 
thought; and more than once he 
threatened to break into open 
revolt. 

The Celtic rebellion of 1688 
drove him, with a host of English 
fugitives, across the Channel—not 
unwillingly, we may believe. He 
joined his mother at Leicester; 
but before the close of 1689, he 
had obtained a post in the house- 
hold of Sir William Temple. Sir 
William was living at Moor Park, 
near Farnham, in Surrey—a wild 
and romantic district even now, 
and which two centuries ago was 
a natural wilderness of heath and 
furze. In the centre of this wil- 
derness Sir William had created 
a sort of Dutch paradise,—had 
planted his tulips, had dug his 
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canals, had filled his fish-pond. 
The somewhat ponderous affabil- 
ity of the retired diplomatist was 
looked upon as rather old-fashion- 
ed, even by his contemporaries; 
and it is not difficult to believe 
that the relations between him 
and the raw and _ inexperienced 
Irish secretary must have been, at 
first at least, a trifle strained and 
difficult. But we are rather in- 
clined to think that the residence 
with Temple was not the least 
happy period of Swift’s life. He 
was in his early manhood; he 
spent much of his time in the open 
air; he had a plentiful store of 
books to fall back upon during 
rainy weather; the first prompt- 
ings of genius and ambition were 
making themselves felt; he saw 
on occasion the great men who 
were moving the world; and after 
some inevitable misunderstandings 
he became indispensable to Temple, 
who “often trusted him,” as he 
says, “with affairs of great im- 
portance.” Then there was little 
Esther Johnson,—the delicate 
pupil who had already found a 
soft place in her master’s heart, 
and whose childish prattle has 
been immortalised in words that 
are as fresh and sweet to-day as 
the day they were written. If it 
is true that ‘A Tale of a Tub’ 
as well as ‘The Battle of the 
Books’ was composed at Moor 
Park, the stories of his vulgar 
servitude and wearing misery are 
finally disposed of. The glow, the 
animation, the brightness of the 
narrative, are characteristic of a 
period of fine and true happiness 
—the happiness of the creative 
intellect in its earliest and least 
mechanical exercise. 

When Swift left Moor Park in 
1699, his education was complete. 
He was fitted by nature to play 
a great part in great affairs; and 
besides his unique natural gifts, 
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he was-now in every sense a man 
of culture and accomplishment, 
The discipline at Moor Park had 
been altogether salutary; and we 
have no reason to suppose that he 
felt himself degraded by the posi- 
tion which he had occupied and 
the duties he had discharged. A 
bitter and dreary childhood had 
been succeeded by years of depen- 
dence and privation; but at Moor 
Park, for the first time, he entered 
a secure haven, where, released 
from the stress of the storm, he 
had leisure to look about him, and 
to prepare himself for action. 

It was not for some years after 
Temple’s death that Swift became 
a noticeable figure in the metro- 

olis. He was mostly in Ireland, 
He had become a clergyman before 
he finally left Moor Park; and he 
now held one or two inconsiderable 
livings in the Irish Church. The 
congregations were small; _ the 
duties were light; and he had a 
good deal of spare time on his 
hands. All his life he was a great 
walker (Mr. Leslie Stephen, him- 
self an eminent mountaineer, is 
ready to fraternise with this pos- 
sible member of the Alpine Club)— 
the sound mind in the sound body 
being with Swift largely dependent 
upon constant and even violent 
exercise. At this period—indeed 
during his whole career, but more 
especially at this time—these long 
solitary rambles are a noticeable 
feature in Swift’s life. He walks 
from London to Leicester, from 
Leicester to Holyhead, from Dublin 
to Laracor,—sleeping at roadside 
taverns, hobnobbing with wander- 
ing tinkers and incurious rustics, 
watching the men at their work, 
the women at their cottage-doors. 
He had a great liking for this kind 
of life, and he loved the country 
after a fashion of his own: he re- 
calls through the smoke of London 
the willows of Laracor, and when 
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he is too moody in spirit to consort 
with his fellow-mortals, he goes 
down to the vicarage and shuts 
himself up in his garden. 

It was in London, however, that 
his true life was passed. There 
the great game was being played 
inwhich he longed to join. He 
soon acquired celebrity—celebrity 
that in one sense cost him dear. 
From the day that ‘A Tale of 
a Tub’ was published, he was a 
famous man. But it was a fame 
that rather scandalised Queen 
Anne and the orthodox school of 
Churchmen; and Swift could never 
get himself made a bishop,—a dig- 
nity which he mainly coveted, it is 
probable, because it implied secular 
and political as well as spiritual 
lordship. There is no doubt that 
Swift was a sincere believer in 
what he held to be the main truths 
of Christianity ;' but his ridicule 
was terribly keen, and the mere 
trappings of religion fared ill at 
his hands. There is no saying 
now how far his destructive logic 
might have been carried; there 
seems indeed to be a general con- 
sent among experts that it would 
have spared little. For our own part, 
we are not prepared to admit that 
the corruptions of religion—super- 
stition and fanaticism—cannot be 
assailed except by the sceptic or 
the unbeliever. Swift did not 
attack the Church of England; 
but that, it is said, was only an 
accident. “Martin is not ridi- 
culed; but with the attacks on 
Peter and John before us, it is 
impossible not to see that the same 
sort of things might be said of 
him as are said of them, and with 
the same sort of justice. What a 
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chapter Swift might have written 
on the way in which Martin made 
his fortune by bribing the lawyers 
to divorce the Squire when he 
wanted to marry his wife’s maid; 
how he might have revelled in 
description of the skill with which 
Martin forged a new will in thirty- 
nine clauses, and tried to trip up 
Peter, and actually did crop Jack’s 
ears, because they each preferred 
their own forgery to his!” Well, 
but suppose Swift had said all this, 
—would he have said anything 
more than Pusey, Keble, and a 
crowd of Church of England dig- 
nitaries have been saying now for 
many years past, without any 
suspicion of irreligion, or scepti- 
cism, or even of dangerous logical 
insight? In short, the substance 
of religion is independent of its 
accidents, which are often mean 
and grotesque; and the mean and 
the grotesque, in whatever shape, 
are fit subjects for satire—which 
in the hands of a Cervantes, a 
Rabelais, an Erasmus, or a Swift, 
may undoubtedly become the most 
effective of all weapons in the 
cause of truth and common-sense, 
“A Tale of a Tub,’” Sir Walter 
Scott remarked very truly, “suc- 
ceeded in rendering the High 
Church party most important ser- 
vices; for what is so important to 
a party in Britain as to gain the 
laughers to their side?’ Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, with unlooked-for and 
unaccustomed timidity, replies,— 
“The condition of having the 
langhers on your side is to be on 
the side of the laughers. Advo- 
cates of any serious cause feel that 
there is danger in accepting such 
an alliance.” But Erasmus, who 





' The prayers composed by Swift for Mrs. Esther Johnson on her deathbed are 
very interesting in this connection, and should be read attentively. They seem 
tous to show, along with much else, that whatever speculative difficulties he 
may have experienced, he had aecepted Christianity, as a rule of life and faith, 


With sincere and even intense conviction. 
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contrived to get the laughers on 
his side, had nearly as much to do 
with the Reformation of ecclesi- 
astical abuses in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as Luther or Calvin had. 
Swift’s ridicule may have had a 
wider sweep, and may have. in- 
volved even graver issues; but we 
do not see that it was destructive— 
that is, inimical. to and inconsis- 
tent with a rational conception of 
Christianity—in the sense at least 
that David Hume’s was destruc- 
tive. 

Addison’s Travels were published 
in 1705, and he sent a copy to 
Swift with these words written 
upon the fly-leaf: “To Dr. Jona- 
than Swift, The most Agreeable 
Companion, the Truest Friend, and 
the Greatest Genius of his Age, 
This Book is presented by his most 
Humble Servant, the Author.” 
So that even thus early Swift’s 
literary pre-eminence must have 
been freely recognised—at least 
among the’ Whigs, of whom Addi- 
son was the mouthpiece. Swift at 
this time was held to be a Whig; 
but in truth he cared little for 
party. He had, indeed, a _pas- 
sionate and deeply-rooted love of 
liberty,— 


‘* Better we all were in our graves, 
Than live in slavery to slaves,”— 


but the right divine of the oligar- 
chy to govern England was a claim 
that could not evoke much enthu- 
siasm. The principles for which 
Hampden died on the field and 
Sidney on the scaffold were getting 
somewhat threadbare; and Swift 
was too clear-sighted to be in favour 
of popular rule. “The people is a 
lying sort of beast, and I think 
in Leicester above all other parts 
that ever I was in.” At Moor 
Park, however, he had been under 
the roof of a statesman who was 
closely identified with the Revolu- 
tion Settlement. The king himself 
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had been a not unfrequent visi- 
tor; and it was natural that Swift, 
when he went out into the world, 
should take with him the politics 
of his patron. But they always 
sat loosely upon him. He did not 
love to see personal resentment 
mix with public affairs, So he 
said at a later period of life; and 
his earliest pamphlet was an ear- 
nest and spirited protest against 
the bitterness of faction. It re- 
commended him to the Whig chiefs, 
who were then in the minority, 
and who were ready to welcome 
an ally who could prove from clas- 
sical antiquity that their impeach- 
ment was a blunder. But when 
the victories of Marlborough had 
restored them to office, it cannot 
be said that Somers and Halifax ex- 
erted themselves very awneeeil 
in behalf of their protégé. So late 
as the spring of 1709 he was able 
to tell the latter, that the copy of 
the ‘ Poésies Chrétiennes’ which he 
had begged of him on parting was 
the only favour he ever received 
from him or his party. There were 
obstacles in the way, no doubt; but 
it is difficult to suppose that if 
they had pressed his claims, they 
could not have made him an Irish 
bishop or an English dean. The 
rewards of letters in that age were 
splendid; and Swift’s fame was 
rivalled only by Addison’s. But 
the truth is, that there was from 


the first little sympathy between 


the oligarchy which governed Eng- 
land and this strong and trenchant 
intellect. Swift, moreover, was an 
ardent Churchman, who hated fa- 
naticism and the fanatical sects; 
whereas the Whigs were lukewarm 
Churchmen, and rather addicted to 
Dissent. Macaulay says that when 
Harley and St. John succeeded in 
displacing Godolphin, Swift “ rat- 
ted.” The charge appears to us to 
be unfounded. Swift had shaken 
the dust of Whiggery off his feet 
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before the prosecution of Sachev- 
erell had been commenced. The 
alienation was even then virtually 
if not nominally complete. The 
leaders of the party had treated 
him badly, and were ready, he 
believed, to treat the Church badly 
if they dared. So that for some 
time before the Tories returned to 
office in 1710, he had been slowly 
but surely drifting into Toryism. 
Harley and St. John were resolved 
to have him at any price,—he 
was the only man they feared; but 
they would hardly .have ventured to 
approach him if his Whiggery had 
been very pronounced. The uncon- 
ventional habits of the new Min- 
isters were delightful to one who 
detested convention. They were 


weighted with great affairs; but 
he always found them, he declared, 
as easy and disengaged as school- 
boys on aholiday. He was charmed 
by the easy familiarity of the Lord 


Treasurer; he was captivated by 
the adventurous genius of the 
Secretary; and affection and ad- 
miration completed what the seva 
indignatio may have begun. The 
ill-concealed antagonisms, the long- 
suppressed resentments, burst out 
with full force in ‘ The Examiner.’ 
Nowhere have the narrow tradi- 
tions of the Whigs been more tren- 
chantly exposed. “They impose 
a hundred tests; they narrow the 
terms of communion; they pro- 
nounce nine parts in ten of the 
country heretics, and shut them out 
of the pale of their Church. These 
very men, who talk so much of a 
comprehension in religion among 
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us, how come they to allow so little 
of it in politics, which is their 
sole religion?” “They come,” he 
exclaims in another place—* they 
come with the spirits of shopkeepers 
to frame rules for the administra- 
tion of kingdoms; asif they thought 
the whole art of government con- 
sisted in the impertation of nut- 
megs and the curing of herrings. 
But God be thanked,” he adds, 
“they and their schemes are van- 
ished, and their place shall know 
them no more.” This is not the 
language of a deserter who, from 
interested motives, has gone over 
to the enemy: there is, on the 
contrary, the energy of entire con- 
viction. 

From 1710 to 1714 St. John and 
Harley were in office. These were 
Swift’s golden years. He enjoyed 
the consciousness of power; and 
now he had the substance of it, if 
not the show. He was by nature 
a ruler of men; and now his author- 
ity was acknowledged and undis- 
puted. It must be confessed—as 
even Dr. Johnson is forced to con- 
fess—that during these years Swift 
formed the political opinions of the 
English nation. 

He was still in his prime. When 
Harley became Lord Treasurer, 
Swift had not completed his forty- 
third year, and his bodily and men- 
tal vigour was unimpaired. The 
man who had hitherto led a life 
of penury and dependence, had 
found himself of a sudden in pos- 
session of a most wonderful weapon 
—the sword of sharpness or the 
coat of darkness of the fairy tale 





1“T think Mr. St. John the greatest young man I ever knew: wit, capacity, 


beauty, quickness of apprehension, good learning, and an excellent taste; the best 
orator in the House of Commons, admirable conversation, good nature, and good 
manners; generous, and a despiser of money.”—Swift to Stella. We donotenter 
here into the merits of the political measures advocated by Swift, and carried out 
by St. John and Harley; but we cannot say that Mr. Craik does anything like 
justice to St. John, whose immense capacity has extorted the admiration of his 

itterest critics,—whose foreign policy was approved by Macaulay, and whose 
“free and noble style” was praised by Jeffrey. 
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—which made him a match for the 
greatest and the strongest. It was 
an intoxicating position; but upon 
the whole, he bore himself not igno- 
bly. That there was always a cer- 
tain masterfulness about him need 
not be doubted; but the roughness 
of his manner and the brusqueness 
of his humour have certainly been 
exaggerated. The reports come to 
us from those who saw him in later 
and evil days, when he was suffer- 
ing from bodily pain and the irrita- 
bility of incipient madness. But 
in 1710 the “imperious and moody 
exile” was the most delightful 
company in the world. The “ con- 
jured spirit” had been exorcised by 
the spell of congenial work, and 
its owner was bright, ardent, and 
unwearied in the pursuit of busi- 
ness and pleasure. Swift had un- 
questionably that personal charm 
which is so potent in public life. 
Men were drawn to him as by a 
magnet ; for women—for more than 
one woman at least—he had an 
irresistible attraction. He was 
not tall; but his figure was cer- 
tainly not “ungainly,” and his 
face was at once powerful and re- 
fined. There was a delicate curve 
of scorn about the lips; though he 
was never known to laugh, his 
eyes were bright with mirth and 
mockery,—“ azure as the heavens,” 
says Pope, “and with a charming 
archness in them.” Poor Vanessa 
found that there was something 
awful in them besides; but that 
was later. Altogether he must 
have been, so far as we can figure 
him now, a very noticeable man,— 
the blue eyes shining archly under 
the black and bushy eyebrows— 
the massive forehead—the dimpled 
chin—the aquiline nose—the easy 
and confident address—the flow of 
ready mother-wit—the force of a 
most trenchant logic: except St. 
John, there was probably no man 


in England at the time who, taken 
all round, was quite a match for 
the famous Irish vicar. 

The death of Queen Anne was 
nearly as mortal a blow to Swift 
as to St. John. It meant banish- 
ment for both. Yet the great 
qualities of the men were accentu- 
ated by evil fortune. “What a 
world is this, and how does fortune 
banter us!’’ St. John exclaimed on 
the day he fell; and a week later he 
wrote to Swift,—* Adieu; love me, 
and love me better, because after 
a greater blow than most men ever 
felt I keep up my spirit—am neither 
dejected at what is past, nor appre- 
hensive of what is to come. Mea 
virtute me involvo.” “Swift,” said 
Arbuthnot, “keeps up his noble 
spirit; and though like a man 
knocked down, you may behold 
him still with a stern countenance, 
and aiming a blow at his adver- 
saries.” 

Swift returned to Ireland in 
1714. He had been appointed to 
the Deanery of St. Patrick’s by his 
Tory friends; and he applied him- 
self, on his return, with zeal and 
assiduity to the duties of his charge. 
But though he bore himself stoutly, 
he was in truth a soured and dis- 
appointed man. The company of 
great friends had been scattered. 
He was remote from St. John, Pope, 
and Gay. He detested Ireland,— 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell,” he had said to Oxford not long 
before. But the irony of fate had 
been, too strong for him, and the 
rest of his life was to be spent 
among a people whom he de 
spised. He came back under 4 
cloud of unpopularity. Le was 
mobbed more than once in the 
streets of Dublin. But nature had 
made him a ruler of men—in Ire- 
land as elsewhere. Soon he rose 
to be its foremost citizen. The 
English Whigs had treated Ireland 
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with gross injustice; and the 
wrongs of Ireland was a ready 
theme for the patriot and the 
satirist. The Irish people were 
not ungrateful. “Come over to 
us,’ he had once written in his 

nd way to Addison, “and we 
will raise an army, and make you 
king of Ireland.” He himself for 
many years was its virtual ruler. 
“ When they ask me,” said the ac- 
complished Carteret, who had been 
Lord-Lieutenant, “how I governed 
Ireland, I say that I pleased Dr. 
Swift.” Walpole would have been 
glad more than once to punish the 
audacious Churchman, but the risk 
was too great. During the prose- 
cution of the printer of the ‘ Dra- 
pier Letters,’ the popular determin- 
ation found appropriate expression 
in a well-known passage of Holy 
Writ: “Shall Jonaruan die, who 
hath wrought this great salvation in 
Israel? God forbid: as the Lord 
liveth, there shall not one hair of 
his head fall to the ground; for he 
hath wrought with God this day. 
So the people rescued JonaTHan, 
that he died not.” And when, at 
a later period, exasperated by a 
peculiarly bitter taunt, the Minis- 
ter threatened to arrest the Dean, 
he was dissuaded by prudent 
friends. The messengers of the 
law would require to be protected 
by the military—could he spare 
ten thousand men for the purpose ? 
“Had I held up my little finger,” 
Swift said to Walpole’s ally, the 
Primate Boulter, who had been 
expostulating with him on his vio- 
lence—“ had I held up my little 
finger, they would have torn you 
to pieces.” * Bonfires blazed on his 
birthday. In every town of Ire- 
land that he visited, he was re- 


ceived “as a sovereign prince.” — 
When he went from Dublin to the 
provinces, it was like a royal pro- 
gress. On his return in 1727 from 
the last visit he paid to England, 
the vessel in which he crossed the 
Channel was signalled in Dublin 
Bay. “The corporation met the 
ship in wherries, the quays were 
decked with bunting, the bells 
were rung, and the city received 
in gala fashion her most beloved 
citizen.” 

But all was unavailing. The 
gloomy shadows gathered more 
closely round him. Vanessa was 
dead; Stella was dead ; one by one 
the great friends had dropped 
away. He was tortured by a pro- 
found misanthropy — the misan- 
thropy of the man who sees too 
clearly and feels too keenly. For 
many years before his death he read 
on his birthday that chapter of 
Job in which the patriarch curses 
the day on which it was said in his 
father’s house that a man child was 
born. ‘Gulliver’ is one of the great 
books of the world; but the hope- 
less rage against the race of mor- 
tals in the closing chapters is almost 
too terrible. For many years Swift 
was one of the most wretched of 
men. The gloom never lightened 
—the clouds never broke. It must 
have been almost a relief when 
total darkness came—if such it 
was. But that is the worst of 
madness—we cannot tell if the un- 
consciousness, the oblivion, is abso- 
lute. Behind the veil the tortured 
spirit may prey upon itself. He 
had asked to be taken away from 
the evil to come; but his prayer 
was not granted. He would have 
rejoiced exceedingly to find the 
grave; but he was forced to drink 





‘On another occasion, a great crowd having assembled to witness an eclipse of 
the sun, Swift sent round the bell-man to intimate that the eclipse had been post- 
poned by the Dean’s orders, and the crowd forthwith dispersed. 
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the cup to thedregs. or the thing 
which I greatly feared is come upon 
me, and that which I was afraid of 
is come unto me.’ During the last 
four years of his life this famous 
wit, this prodigious intellect, was 
utterly prostrated. Only a broken 
sentence came at long intervals 
from his lips. “Go, go!” “ Poor 
old man!” “I am what I am.” 
The picture is darker than any he 
has drawn,—it is a more bitter 
commentary on the irony of human 
life than anything that Gulliver 
witnessed in all his travels. The 
end came on the 19th of October, 
1745. 

Such is’ a brief sketch of the 
chief incidents of Swift’s life,— 
brief, but sufficient perhaps to en- 
able us to follow with sympathy 
and understanding some of the 
questions on which controversy has 
arisen. ‘“ Without sympathy,” as 
Mr. Craik has well said, “few pas- 
sages of Swift’s life are fairly to be 
judged.” There are a good many 
side issues that come up incident- 
ally for judgment; but the main 
controversy, out of which the 
others emerge, is concerned with 
the relations which the Dean main- 
tained with Stella and Vanessa. 

lf we examine with any care the 
indictment that has been prepared 
by Jeffrey, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
and others, we find that the charges 
against Swift may be stated some- 
what thus: He was parsimonious 
and avaricious, a self-seeker and a 
cynic, brutal to the weak and ab- 
ject to the strong, a factious Church- 
man, a faithless politician, coarse 
in language and overbearing in 
manner. Some of these allega- 
tions have been disposed of by what 
has been already said: that there 
was an essential consistency, for 
instance, in his political opinions, 
that he did not “rat” in any base 


or vulgar sense, seems to us to be 
incontestable ; and it will be found, 
we think, that most of the other 
charges rest on an equally slen- 
der basis of fact, on equally palpa- 
ble misconstructions. Indeed, the 
more we examine the Dean’s life, 
the more obvious does it become 
that his vices leant to virtue’s side, 
and that the greatness of his nature 
asserted itself strongly and unequiv- 
ocally in his very weaknesses, 

One initial difficulty there is— 
Swift had a habit of putting his 
worst foot foremost. He detested 
hypocritical pretence of every kind; 
and in speaking of himself he often 
went to the other extreme. A 
subtle vein of self-mockery runs 
through his letters, which incapa- 
city and dulness may easily mis- 
construe. Pope understood it; 
Bolingbroke understood it; but the 
solemn badinage of his own actions 
and motives, in which he liked to 
indulge, when taken as a serious 
element by serious biographers, has 
been apt to lead them astray. 
Swift, in short, was a singularly 
reticent man, who spoke as little 
as possible about his deeper convic- 
tions, and who, when taxed with 
amiability, or kind-heartedness, or 
generosity, or piety, preferred to 
reply with an ambiguous jest. 

The Dean’s alleged meanness in 
money matters is easily explained. 
The iron had entered into his soul. 
He had known at school and col- 
lege what penury meant; and he 
deliberately resolved that by no act 
of his own would he again expose 
himself to the miseries of depend- 
ence. But he was not avaricious, 
—from a very early period he 
gave away one-tenth of his narrow 
income in charity. He saved, as 
some one has said, net that he 
might be rich, but that he might 
be liberal. Such thrift cannot be 
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condemned; on the contrary, it is 
virtue of a high order—the vir- 
tue which the strenuous Roman ex- 
tolled. Magnum vectigal est par- 
simonia. He went out of his way 
to help others. His temper was 
naturally generous. It may be said, 
quite truly, that he valued power 
mainly because it enabled him to 
ush the fortunes of his friends. 
He excused himself indeed in his 
characteristic fashion. To help his 
friends was to him so much of a 
pleasure, that it could not be a 
virtue. 

The charge that he was ready to 
push his own fortunes by any means 
however base, seems to us to be 
capable of even more emphatic 
refutation. Thackeray says that 
Swift was abject to a lord. The 
truth is, that no man was ever 
more independent. The moment 
that Harley hurt his sense of self- 
respect by an injudicious gift, he 
broke with him. The Treasurer had 
taken an unpardonable liberty, and 
must apologise. “If we let these 
great Ministers pretend too much, 
there will be no governing them,” 
he wrote to Stella. He recognised 
true greatness cordially wherever 
he found it, and real kindness sub- 
dued him at once. But the mere 
trappings of greatness—the stars and 
garters and ribbons—had no effect 
upon his imagination :— 

“ Where titles give no right or power, 

And peerage is a withered flower.” 


He loved Oxford; he loved Boling- 
broke; but he did not love them 
better than he loved Pope and Gay 
aud Arbuthnot. Tle left Somers 
and Halifax when he thought they 
were playing the Church false ; but 
the Tory chiefs who had been kind 
to him, though one was in exile and 
the other in the Tower, were never 
mentioned by him without emo- 
tion. He offered to share Ox- 
ford’s imprisonment; and nothing 











would induce him to bow the knee 
to Walpole. He was anxious, in- 


‘deed, to obtain promotion ; he would 


have been well pleased if his friends 
had made him a bishop; but the 
anxiety was quite natural. If there 
had been any show of neglect, if 
the men for whom he had fought 
so gallantly had affected to under- 
rate his services and to over- 
look his claims, his self-respect 
would have been wounded. The 
feeling was precisely similar to that 
of the soldier who fails to receive 
the ribbon or the medal which he 
has earned. But Swift was not 
greedy either of riches or of fame, 
—so long as he was able to keep 
the wolf from the door, the most 
modest competence was all that he 
asked. He had none of the irri- 
table vanity of the author; all his 
works were published anonymously; 
and he manifested a curious indif- 
ference to that posthumous reputa- 
tion—“ the echo of a hollow vault” 
—which is so eagerly and vainly 
prized by aspiring mortals. Nor 
did he give a thought to the money 
value of his work—Pope, Mrs, Bar- 
ber, the booksellers, might have 
it, and welcome. What he really 
valued was the excitement of the 
campaign: in the ardour of the 
fight he sought and found compen- 
sation. “A person of great hon- 
our in Ireland used to tell me that 
my mind was like a conjured spirit, 
that would do mischief if I would 
not give it employment.” And he 
says elsewhere, — “I myself was 
never very miserable while my 
thoughts were in a ferment, for I 
imagine a dead calm is the trouble- 
somest part of our voyage through 
the world.” These and similar 
avowals are very characteristic. 
The cool poetic woodland was not 
for this man. He could not go 
and lie down on the grass, and lis- 
ten to the birds, and be happy like 
his innocent rustics. One may 
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pity him, but censure surely is 
stupidly unjust. Not only were 
his faculties in finest working order 
at the supreme and critical junc- 
ture, when the fortune of battle 
was poised in the balance, but the 
noise of the guns and the shouts 
of the combatants drove away the 
evil spirit which haunted him. Ab- 
sorbed in the great game, he for- 
got himself and the misery which 
at times was wellnigh intolerable. 
For all his life a dark shadow hung 
over him, and only when drinking 
“delight of battle with his peers” 
might he escape into the sunshine. 
It must never be forgotten that 
Swift suffered not merely from al- 
most constant bodily discomfort, 
but from those dismal forebodings 
of mental decay which are even 
more trying than the reality. 

We need not wonder that such 
a man should have been cynical. 
The profound melancholy of his 
later years was unrelieved by any 
break of light; but even in his 
gayest time the gloom must have 
been often excessive. The scorn 
of fools,— 


‘*Hated by fools and fools to hate, 
Be that my motto and my fate,”— 


is the burden of his earliest as of 
his latest poetry. 


i | hate, whose lash just heaven has 

ong decreed 

Shall on a day make sin and folly 
bleed!” 


Alas! it hurt himself as much as, 
or even more than, the fools and 
sinners; so that at the end, when 
his hand had lost its cunning, as 
he thought, and the curtain was 
about to drop, he entreated Pope 
to give them one more lash at his 
request. “Life is not a farce,” he 
adds—“ it is a ridiculous tragedy, 
which is the worst kind of compo- 
sition ;” and then (it belongs to the 
same period, and certainly shows no 


failure of power) he proceeds to 
draw that tremendous picture of 
the day of judgment, which, if he 
had left nothing more, wonld alone 
prove to us that Swift’s intense 
satirical imagination was of the 
highest order :-— 


in =" each pale sinner hung his 


ead, 
Jove, nodding, shook the heavens and 


said,— 

‘ Offending race of human kind, 

By reason, nature, learning, blind, 

ou who through frailty step’d aside, 

And a who never fell — through 
pride; 

You who in _ different sects were 
shamm’d, 

And come to see each other damn’d 

(So some folks told you, but they 
knew 

No more of Jove’s designs than you), 

The world’s mad business now is o'er, 

And I resent these pranks no more. 

I tosuch blockheads set my wit! 

I oom such fools! — Go, go, you're 
i ? ” 


Strange as it may appear to 
some, the man who wrote these 
terrible lines was a man whose 
heart was intensely sensitive, whose 
affections were morbidly acute, 
who could not bear to see his 
friends in pain. His cynicism 
melted into pity at a word. “I 
hate life,” he exclaims, when he 
hears that Lady Ashburnham is 
dead,—* I hate life, when I think 
it exposed to such accidents; and 
to see so many wretches burdening 
the earth, when such as her die, 
makes me think God did never in- 
tend life to be a blessing.” Little 
Harrison, in whom he had _ inter- 
ested himself, is taken dangerously 
ill, and he has not the courage to 
knock at the “ poor lad’s” door to 
inquire. “I told Parnell I was 
afraid to knock at the door; my 
mind misgave me. I knocked, and 
his man in tears told me his master 
was dead an hour before. Think 
what grief this is to me! I did 
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not dine with Lord Treasurer, or 
any where else, but got a bit of 
meat towards evening.” When 
the letter came telling him that 
Gay was dead, he knew by instinct 
—“an impulse foreboding some 
misfortune ’—what it contained, 
and could not open it for days. 
And when Stella was ill, his anguish 
was greater than he could bear. 
“What am I to do in this world? 
I am able to hold up my sorry 
head no longer.” 

And yet at times—it cannot be 
denied — Swift could be simply 
brutal. When his passion was 
roused he was merciless. He 
struck out like a blind man—in a 
sort of frantic rage. He raved— 
he stormed—he lost self-control— 
he was taken possession of by his 
devil. The demoniac element was 
at times strong in Swift: some- 
where or other in that mighty 
mind there was a congenital flaw 
which no medicine could heal, The 
lamentable coarseness of much that 
he wrote is likewise symptomatic 
of disease. But, as we have said, 
it is unfair to judge him by the 
incidents of his closing years. The 
profound misanthropy grew upon 
him. At first it was clearness of 
vision,—at last it was bitterness of 
soul. But it did not overpower 
him till he had passed middle life, 
till his ambition had been foiled, 
till he had been driven into exile, 
till Stella was dead, till he was 
tortured by almost constant pain, 
till the shadows of a yet deeper 
darkness were closing round him. 

The story of Swift’s relations 
with Stella and Vanessa is one 
of those somewhat mysterious epi- 
sodes in literary history which con- 
tinue to baffle criticism. The un- 


disputed facts are briefly these: 
That Swift became acquainted with 
Esther Johnson (Stella) at Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s; that he directed 
the girl’s studies; that a romantic 
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friendship sprang up between 
them; that soon after Sir Wil- : 
liam’s death she went, on Swift’s 
advice, to reside in Ireland, where 
she had a small estate, and where 
living was relatively cheaper than 
in England; that though they al- 
ways lived apart, the early attach- 
ment became closer and more inti- 
mate; that about 1708 he was 
introduced to the Vanhomrigh 
family in London; that Hester 
Vanhomrigh (Vanessa) fell vio- 
lently in love with him; that she 
followed him to Ireland; that she 
died in 1723, soon after a passion- 
ate scene with the man she loved; 
and that Stella died in 1728, and 
was buried in the cathedral—close 
to the grave where the Dean was 
afterwards laid. These are the 
bare facts, which have been very 
variously construed by critics, and 
of which we now proceed to offer 
the explanation which appears to 
fit them most nearly. But, in 
doing so, it is necessary to dismiss 
at the outset the common assump- 
tion that relations of close friend- 
ship between a man and woman 
are abnormal and unaccountable 
unless they end in marriage. What 
we assert is, that the devotion of 
Swift to Esther Johnson was the 
devotion of friendship, not of love ; 
and that from this point of view 
only does the riddle admit of even 
approximate solution. 

Swift, as we have seen, had re- 
solved early in life that no temp- 
tation would induce him to barter 
his independence, With the object 
of securing a modest competence, 
he practised the most rigid econo- 
my. He had no fortune of his 
own, and his beggarly Irish livings 
afforded him at most a bare sub- 
sistence. A heavy burden of debt 
—more than a thousand pounds— 
attached to the deanery on his 
appointment. Thus he was grow- 
ing old before, with the views 
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which he entertained, he was in a 
position to marry. And he was 
not a man to whom “love in a 
cottage” could have offered any 
attractions. “He is covetous as 
hell, and ambitious as the Prince 
of it,” he said of Marlborough. 
Swift was not mercenary as the 
Duke was mercenary ; but the last 
infirmity of noble minds was prob- 
ably his ruling passion. The oracle 
of a country town, tied to a dull 
and exacting wife, he would have 
fretted himself to death in a year. 
He needed the pressure of action 
to prevent him from growing 
gloomy and morose. Nor was 
mere irritability, or even the 
seva indignatio, the worst that he 
had to apprehend. His health 
was indifferent; he suffered much 
from deafness and giddiness,— 
caused, it is asserted, by some 
early imprudence, a surfeit of ripe 
fruit or the like, but more or less 


closely connected, it is probable, 


with the mental disease which 
seems to have run in the family— 
his uncle Godwin having died in a 
madhouse. “TI shall be like that 
tree,” he is reported to have said 
many years before his own death, 
pointing to an elm whose upper 
branches had been withered by 
lightning; “I shall die at the top.” 
Even in early manhood he had 
confessed that he was of a “cold 
temper;” and he spoke of love— 
the absurd passion of play-books 
and romances—only to ridicule it. 
His opinion of marriage, in so far 
as he himself was interested, may 
be gathered from a letter written 
when he was five - and - twenty: 
“The very ordinary observations I 
made, without going half a mile 
from the university, have taught 
me experience enough not to think 
of marriage till I settle my fortune 
in the world, which I am sure will 
not be in some years; and even 
then I am so hard to please myself, 
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that J suppose I shall put it of to 
the next world.” This may have 
been said partly in jest; but a man 
so situated, and with such ante. 
cedents, may very reasonably have 
asked himself whether he was en- 
titled to marry. Friendship, on 
the other hand, was a noble emo- 
tion; he never wearies of singing 
its praise. And he acted up to his 
persuasion: if Swift was a bitter 
foe, he was at least a constant and 
magnanimous friend. 

Yet, by some curious perversity, 
the man to whom love was a by- 
word was forced to sound the deeps 
and to explore the mysteries of 
passion. 

One of Swift’s resolutions, re- 
corded in the curious paper of 
1699, ‘* When I come to be old,” 
was, “not to be fond of children, 
or let them come near me hardly.” 
Esther Johnson, the only child 
who up to that time had come 
very close to him, was then just 
leaving her childhood behind her— 
she was seventeen years old. The 
delicate girl had matured or was 
maturing into a bright and charm- 
ing woman. It is admitted on all 
hands that Stella was worthy of 
Swift’s—indeed of any man’s—re- 
gard. She had great good sense; 
her conversation was keen and 
sprightly ; and though latterly in- 
clining to stoutness, her figure was 
then extremely fine. The face was 
somewhat pale; but the pallor 
served to heighten the effect of her 
brilliantly dark eyes and unusually 
black hair. “Hair of a raven 
black,” says Mrs. Delaney; “her 
hair was blacker than a raven,” 
says Swift. In society she was 
much esteemed; she had a touch 
of Addison’s courteous and caress- 
ing manner, though later on, among 
her Irish friends, she rose to be 
sort of queen, and became possibly 
a little peremptory and dictatorial. 
But she seems at all times (in spite 
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of a brief fit of jealous passion now 
and again) to have been a true, 
honest, sound-hearted, modest wo- 
man. She herself attributes her 
superiority to the common foibles 
of her sex to Swift’s early influ- 
ence; and in one of the latest 
birthday poems he sent her, he 
does ample justice to her candour, 
her generosity, and her courage :— 


“Your generous boldness to defend 

An innocent and absent friend: 

That courage which can make you just 
To merit humbled in the dust; 

The detestation you express 

For vice in all its glittering dress; 

That patience under tort’ring pain, 
Where stubborn Stoics would complain: 
Must these like empty shadows pass, 

Or forms reflected from a glass ?” 


There can be no doubt that for 
Stella, Swift had a great compas- 
sion, a true tenderness. The inno- 
cent child had been, as it were, 
thrown upon his care; she grew 
up to girlhood at his side; he was 
her guardian, her schoolmaster, her 
nearest friend. But so far as he 
was concerned, there never was any 
thought of love between them,—a 
schoolmaster might address a fa- 
vourite pupil, a father a beloved 
child, in precisely the same _lan- 
guage that Swift addressed to 
Stella. It was friendship—friend- 
ship of the closest and most en- 
dearing character, but friendship 
only—that united them. His tone 
throughout, from first to last, was 
perfectly consistent :— 


“Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, 
When first for thee my harp I strung, 
Without one word of Cupid's darts, 
Of killing = or bleeding hearts; 
With friendship and esteem possest. 

I ne'er admitted love a guest.” ! 


This was the language that he held 
to Tisdale in 1704, soon after 
Esther had gone to Ireland ; this 
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‘was the language he held to Stop- 


ford when she was dying. If he 
had ever thought of marriage, he 
would have chosen Stella: but “his 
fortunes and his humour” had 
put matrimony out of the question ; 
and his experience had been, that 
violent friendship was as much 
engaging and more lasting than 
violent love. Every care was 
taken to make the nature of the 
relation clear to the world; and in 
point of fact, no scandal came of it. 

The “little language” in which 
so many of the letters and journals 
are written, seems to us to point to 
the same conclusion. Swift dwells 
upon Esther’s charming babyhood 
with the sweetness and tenderness 
of parental reminiscence. That in- 
nocent babble—the babble of our 
children before they have quite 
mastered the difficulties of speech 
—had a perennial charm for him, 
as—through him—it has for us. 
“T assure zu it um velly late now; 
but zis goes to-morrow. Nite, dar- 
ling rogues.” He has as many pet 
names for Stella as a fond father 
has for a pet daughter. She is 
Saucebox, and Sluttakins, and dear 
roguish impudent pretty MD, and 
politic Madame Poppet with her 
two eggs a-penny. How lightly, 
how delicately touched! That is 
the gayer mood; the more sombre 
is hardly less striking. In his 
darkest hours, her pure devotion 
to him is like light from heaven. 
She is his better angel,—the saint 
in the little niche overhead who 
intercedes for him. “ Much better. 
Thank God and MD’s prayers.” 
“Giddy fit and swimming in head. 
MD and God help me.” Nothing 
can be more touching. Some cri- 
tics maintain that Swift never 
wrote poetry. It would be truer, 
we think, to affirm that whenever 
he uses the poetical form to express 





? Written in 1720—three or four years after the alleged marriage. 
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(sometimes to hide) intense feeling, 
he writes better poetry than any 
of his contemporaries. When, for 
instance, he urges Stella—who had 
come from her own sick-bed to 
nurse him in his sickness—not to 
injure her health, the lines seem to 
us to reach a very high altitude 
indeed :— 


‘** Best pattern of true friends, beware; 
You pay too dearly for your care, 

If, while your tenderness secures 

My life, it must endanger yours ; 

For such a fool was never found 

Who pulled a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed.” 


How did Stella accept this life- 
long friendship, this playful hom- 
age, this tender reverence? What 
did she think of it? It seems to 
us that a great deal of quite un- 
necessary pity has been wasted on 
Esther Johnson. It may be that 
Swift did not recognise the extent 
of the sacrifice he demanded; but 
in truth, was the sacrifice so hard? 
Is there any proof that Stella was 
an unwilling victim; or, indeed, a 
victim at all? She mixed freely in 
society; she occupied a quite as- 
sured position; she was the com- 
forter and confidant of the greatest 
man of the age. Is there any reason 
whatever to hold that she was un- 
happy? On the contrary, did she 
not declare to the last that she had 
been amply repaid ? 


ou birth 


** Long be the day that gave 
Sacred to friendship, wit, and mirth; 
Late dying, may you cast a shred 

Of your rich mantle o'er my head ; 
To heed with dignity my sorrow, 
One day alone, then die to-morrow.” 


Vanessa (Hester Vanhomrigh) 
was a woman cast in quite a differ- 
ent mould. Her vehement and un- 
ruly nature had never been disci- 
plined ; and when her passion was 
roused, she was careless of her good 
name, There can, we think, be 
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little doubt that Swift was for 
some time really interested in her, 
She was an apt and docile pupil; 
and if not strictly handsome, she 
appears to have possessed a certain 
power of fascination—the “strong 
toil of grace,” which is often more 
potent than mere beauty. It can- 
not be said, indeed, that-Swift was 
in love with Hester; but she cer- 
tainly charmed his fancy and ap. 
pealed successfully toe his sym- 
pathies. Stella was absent in Dub- 
lin; and the Dean was a man who 
enjoyed the society of women who 
were pretty and witty and ac- 
complished, and who accepted with 
entire submission his despotic and 
whimsical decrees. Vanessa was 
such a woman; and he does not, 
for some time at least, appear to have 
appreciated the almost _ tropical 
passion and vehemence of her na- 
ture—dangerous and devastating 
as a thunderstorm in the tropics,— 
appears, on the contrary, to have 
been in utter ignorance of what 
was coming, till she threw herself 
into his arms. He had had no 
serious thought; but the acuteness 
of the crisis into which their in- 
timacy had suddenly developed, 
alarmed and disquieted him. Here 
was a flood-tide of passion of which 
he had had no experience—fierce, 
uncontrollable, intolerant of pru- 
dential restraints. “Can’t we touch 
these bubbles, then, but they 
break?” some one asks in one of 
Robert Browning’s plays; and Swift 
regarded the situation with the 
same uneasiness and _ perplexity. 
He was sorely dismayed—utterly 
put about—when he discovered 
how matters stood. It is easy to 
say that he should have left her 
at once, and avoided any further 
intimacy. It is easy to say this; 
but all the same, the situation in 
any light was extremely embarrass- 
ing. He may possibly for the 
moment have been rather flattered 
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by her preference, as most men 
would be by the attentions of a 
pretty and attractive girl; and he 
may have thought, upon the whole, 
that it was best to temporise. By 
gentle raillery, by sportive remon- 
strance, he would show her how 
foolish she liad been in losing her 
heart to a man “who understood 
not what was love,” and who, though 
caressed by Ministers of State, was 
old enough to be her father. But 
poor Vanessa was far too much in 
earnest to accept his playful ad- 
vice. She was peremptory and she 
was abject by turns. “Sometimes 
you strike me with that prodigious 
awe, I tremble with fear; at other 
times a charming compassion shows 
through your countenance, which 
revives my soul.” He must marry 
her, or she would die. And she 
did die. It was a hard fate. An- 
other man might have been free 
to woo her; but to Swift such a 


union was, of course, impossible. 
Stella stood between them, and 
behind Stella that gloomy phantom 
of mental and bodily disease which 


had haunted him all his life. He 
was not ungrateful to either of 
these women; but such a return 
would have been worse than in- 
gratitude, 

Mr. Craik is of opinion that 
there is enough direct evidence to 
show that Swift was. married to 
Esther Johnson in 1716. We hold, 
on the contrary, not only that the 
direct evidence of marriage is in- 
sufficient, but that it can be es- 
tablished with reasonable certainty 
(in so far, at least, as a negative is 
capable of proof) that no marriage 
took place. 

We have already described so 
fully the character of the relations 
between them, that it is only now 
necessary to say that what may be 
called the circumstantial evidence— 
the evidence of facts and circum- 
stances—is distinctly adverse. But 
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in confirmation of what has been 
already advanced, we may here re- 
mark, that besides the letters and 
poems addressed to herself (where 
friendship to the exclusion of love 
is invariably insisted on), he wrote 
much about her. In these papers 
the same tone is preserved,—she 
is a dear friend — not a wife. 
One of them was composed, like 
Carlyle’s remarkable account of his 
father, in very solemn circumstan- 
ces,—it was written mainly dur- 
ing the hours that elapsed be- 
tween the day she died and the’ 
day she was buried. “This day, 
being Sunday, Jan. 28, 1727-28, 
about eight o’clock at night a 
servant brought me a note with 
an account of the death of the 
truest, most virtuous, and valuable 
friend that I, or perhaps any other 
person, was ever blessed with.” 
“This is the night of her funeral,” 
he adds two days later, “ which 
my sickness will not suffer me to 
attend. It is now nine at night; 
and I am removed into another 
apartment that I may not see the 
light in the church, which is just 
over against the window of my 
bed-chamber.” No record was ever 
penned in circumstances more cal- 
culated to make a deep impression 
on the mind, and to induce the 
writer to speak with the most 
perfect frankness, sincerity, and 
unreserve ; but here, as elsewhere, 
it is the irreparable loss of her 
“friendship” that is deplored. 
Not a word of marriage. Then 
there is no proof that Stella at 
any time asserted that she was 
his wife—the stories of the meet- 
ing with Vanessa, and of the 
death-bed declaration, being mani- 
fest inventions. Mr. Craik fairly 
admits that the latter of these is 
incredible; yet the evidence which 
he discards in connection with the 
declaration is almost precisely 
identical with that which he ac- 
Z 
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cepts in connection with the mar- 
riage. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that they were held to 
be married persons during their 
lives,—they had both been dead 
and buried for years before the 
rumour of their union obtained 
publicity. There may be in some 
contemporary lampoon an allusion 
to the alleged ceremony: we have 
not met with it—nor, so far as we 
know, has it been met with by any 
of the biographers. Nor can any 
plausible motive for the marriage 
be assigned. There was no scan- 
dal to silence; the relations be- 
tween them, which had subsisted 
for nearly twenty years, appear to 
have been sufliciently understood. 
But assuming that there had been 
scandal, how was it to be silenced 
by a ceremony, the secret of which, 
during life and after death, was to 
be jealously guarded? Was it per- 
formed to satisfy Stella? But 
there is no proof that she was 
dissatisfied_—she had _ cheerfully 
acquiesced in, had loyally accepted 
the relation as it stood. It could 
not have been for the satisfaction 
of her conscience; her conscience 
was in no way involved: it was 
never asserted, even by bitterest 
partisans, that the connection was 
immoral. Can it be supposed that 
for some reason or other (to pre- 
vent, for instance, any risk of 
subsequent misconstruction) it was 
done at the Dean’s desire? But 
if the story is true that it was the 
Dean himself who insisted that the 
secret should never be published, 
what good did he expect it to 
effect? how could it avail, either 
directly or indirectly, to avert 
possible misconstructions? If a 
ceremony did take place, we are 
thus entitled to maintain that it 
was an utterly unreasonable and 
unaccountable act—opposed to all 
the probabilities of the case. Still, 
if it were proved by (let us say) 
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an entry in a register, the marri 

“lines,” a letter from Stella, 9 
letter from Swift, a certificate 
under the bishop’s hands—any. 
thing approaching either legal or 
moral proof—we might be bound 
to disregard the antecedent im- 
probabilities. Nay, even if a friend 
like Dr. Delaney had said plainly 
that he had the information from 
Swift himself, then (subject to ob- 
servation on the too frequent mis- 
understandings of verbal confid- 
ences) it might be reasonable to 
accept it. But the direct evidence 
does not amount even to this, It 
consists of a passage in Lord Orr- 
ery’s “ Remarks” (much that Lord 
Orrery said about Swift must be 
accepted with reserve), where, after 
stating in a loose incidental way 
that Stella was Swift’s concealed 
but undoubted wife, he goes on,— 
“ Tf my informations are right, she 
was married to Dr. Swift in the 
year 1716, by Dr. Ashe, then 
Bishop of Clogher.” On this Dr. 
Delaney, in his ‘ Observations,” 
remarks,—“ Your lordship’s  ac- 
count of the marriage is, J am 
satisfied, true.” Mr. Monck Mason’s 
contention that this is a statement 
of opinion or belief only, is vigor- 
ously combated by Mr. Craik. Mr, 
Craik argues that the words “I 
am satisfied” apply not to the 
fact of a marriage, which was 
“undoubted,” but to the circum- 
stances of the ceremony. Mr. 
Craik’s argument does not appear 
to us to be successful. 1st, If the 
ceremony did not take place then, 
it did not take place at all. The 
belief in any ceremony rests ex- 
clusively upon the allegation that 
a ceremony was performed in the 
garden of the deanery in 1716; 
and if that allegation is not some- 
how substantiated, the case for the 
marriage must break down. So 
that it is really of no consequence 
to which of Lord Orrery’s state 
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ments Dr. Delaney’s words apply. 
gd, The words “I am satisfied” 
are unequivocal, and clearly imply 
that the writer was led to his con- 
clusion by the evidence submitted 
to him;—that is to say, Dr. De- 
laney’s was only inferential and 
circumstantial belief —not direct 
knowledge. He had not received 
his information from headquarters 
—from Swift or from Stella; he 
was putting this and that together, 
and drawing an inference; and as 
he nowhere asserts that he had 
recovered or was in possession of 
any really direct evidence, Mr. 
Mason’s conclusion, that even in 
the case of so familiar an intimate 
as Dr. Delaney the marriage was 
matter of opinion or conjecture 
only, seems to be justified. 

Lord Orrery’s “Remarks” were 
published in 1752, seven years 
after Swift’s death; and it was 
not till 1789 that the story re- 


ceived any further corroboration. 
In that year Mr. George Monck 
Berkeley asserted in his ‘Literary 


Relics’ that “Swift and Stella 
were married by the Bishop of 
Clogher, who himself related the 
circumstances to Bishop Berkeley, 
by whose relict the story was com- 
municated to me.” This bit of 
evidence certainly comes to us in 
a very circuitous and roundabout 
fashion. Mr. Berkeley was told by 
Bishop Berkeley’s widow, who had 
it from her husband, who had it 
from Bishop Ashe. Any one fam- 
iliar with the proceedings of courts 
of law knows that evidence of this 
kind is of no value whatever. The 
gossip is handed down from one 
to another,—often in perfect good 
faith,—yet he who builds upon it 
builds upon the sand. And when 
closely examined, it is seen that 
the narrative is in itself highly 
suspicious, and open to serious 
observation. The ceremony was 
celebrated in 1716; Berkeley was 
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abroad at the time, and did not 
return till after Bishop Ashe’s 
death, which took place in 1717. 
Mr. Craik insists that when it is 
stated that Bishop Ashe “related 
the circumstances to Bishop Berke- 
ley,” it is not implied that he did 
it “by word of mouth.” But is 
there the least likelihood, from 
what we know of the Bishop, that 
he would have been guilty of so 
grave an indiscretion? It cannot 
be doubted that he had been bound 
over to inviolable secrecy; and 
though such a secret might be in- 
cautiously betrayed or accident- 
ally ooze out during familiar talk, 
is it conceivable that a man of 
honour and prudence could have 
deliberately, and in cold blood, 
made it—within a few weeks or 
months—the subject of a letter to 
an absent friend ? 

This is really the whole evidence 
of the slightest relevancy that has 
been recovered,—the loose gossip 
of Sheridan (of whom it will be 
recollected Dr. Johnson said, ‘ Why, 
sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken him a great 
deal of pains to become what we 
see him now. Such an excess of 
stupidity, sir, is not in nature”). 
being very naturally pooh-poohed 
by the biographers in general, and 
even by Mr. Craik. On the other 
hand, all those who were closel 
connected with Swift and Stella 
in their latter years—Dr. Lyon, 
Mrs. Dingley, Mrs. Brent, Mrs. 
Ridgeway, and others—deny that 
any ceremony took place; and al- 
most the last writing which Stella 
subscribed opens with the signifi- 
cant words,—“I, EHsther Johnson, 
of the city of Dublin, spinster.” 
It is maintained, indeed, that these 
words are of no consequence, seeing 
that she had bound herself not to 
disclose that she was a married 
woman. Still there is this to be 
said, that if she was married, the 
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‘introduction of the word “spin- 
ster” was a quite unnecessary false- 
hood—the testatrix being quite 
sufficiently described as “Esther 
Johnson, of the city of Dublin.” 
And when we consider that this 
can have been only one (though 
the last) of a long succession of 
humiliating embarrassments, the 
question again suggests itself with 
irresistible force, Why should they 
have loaded their lives with such 
a burden of deceit? Where are we 
‘to look for the motive that will in 
any measure account for it? Upon 
the whole, it seems to us almost 
inevitable that some such story as 
Lord Orrery’s (however unfounded) 
should have got abroad. The re- 
lations of Swift to Stella were cer- 
tainly exceptional, and not easily 
intelligible to the outside world; 
yet Stella’s character was _irre- 
proachable, and calumny itself did 
not venture to assail her. What 
more natural than that the sur- 
mise of a secret union should have 
been entertained by many, should 
have been whispered about among 
their friends even during Swift’s 
life, and should after his death 
have gradually assumed substance 
and shape?! 
After all is said, a certain amount 
of mystery and ambiguity must 
attach to the connection—as to 
much else in the Dean’s life. He 
survived Stella for nearly twenty 


years; yet those who assert that 
a marriage took place, search the 
records of all these years in vain 
for any avowal, however slight, 
“Only a woman’s hair’—scrawled 
on the envelope in which a tress of 
the raven-black hair was preserved 
—affords a slender cue to conjec- 
ture, and is as enigmatical as the 
rest. Only a woman’s hair—only 
the remembrance of the irrevocable 
past—only the joy, the sorrow, the 
devotion of a lifetime, only that— 
nothing more. 


“ Pudor et Justitize soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas.” ! 


Whatever interpretation each of 
us may be disposed to give them, 
we shall all admit that there must 
have been something transcendent 
in the genius and the despair which 
could invest these four quite com- 
monplace words with an immor- 
tality of passion.” 

And this—the most vivid of the 
Dean’s many vivid sayings—leads 
us, in conclusion, to add a word 
or two on Swift’s literary faculty. 
These, however, must be very brief; 
and were it not that a vigorous 
effort has been recently made to 
show that, judged by his writings, 
Swift was not a great, but “essen- 
tially a small, and in some respects 
a bad man,” might at this time of 
day have been altogether dispensed 
with. For there is “finality” in 





1 ** Honour, truth, liberality, good-nature, and 7 were the virtues she 
t 


chiefly possessed and most valued in her acquaiutance. 


was not safe nor pru- 








dent in her presence to offend in the least word against modesty. She was the 
most disinterested mortal I ever knew or heard of.”—The character of Mrs, 
Johnson by Swift. 

* Since this article was in type, an acute writer in ‘The Pall Mall Gazette 
has arrived, by a somewhat similar course of reasoning, at a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
Proven.” He is prevented from going a step further by attaching a certain 
amount of credit to what we have called Stella’s death-bed declaration. That 
story appears to us, as to Mr. Craik, intrinsically incredible: but we need not 
discuss it here. The real issue, when divested of all irrelevancies, comes to this, 
—There being no direct evidence of any weight on either side, which view is most 
natural, most explanatory, most easily reconciled with the undisputed facts, with 
the character of Swift on the one hand and of Stella on the other ? 
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literature, if not in politics. The 
writer who undertakes to demon- 
strate that Homer, and Virgil, and 
Dante, and Shakespeare, and Rabe- 
lais, and Swift were essentially 
small men, cannot be treated seri- 
ously. To say that he is airing a 
aradox is to put it very mildly; 
and indeed, the offence might pro- 
perly be described in much sharper 
language. A scientific writer who 
in the year 1883 attacks the law 
of gravitation is guilty of a scien- 
tific impertinence which all scien- 
tific men whose time is of value 
are entitled to resent. Swift’s 
position in letters is equally 
assured, and as little matter for 
argument. ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ the argument 
against abolishing Christianity, the 
verses on poetry and on his own 
death, are among the imperish- 
able possessions of the world. 
The entry has been duly recorded 
in the National Register, and can- 
not now be impeached. And “the 
clash of the country” is not in this 
case a mere vague general impres- 
sion, but is instructed by the evi- 
dence of the most skilful experts. 
To take the most recent. Scott, 
Macaulay, Froude, and _ Leslie 
Stephen—each in his own depart- 
ment—have acknowledged the su- 
premacy of Swift. Scott regards 
him as the painter of character, 
Macaulay as the literary artist, 
Froude as the politician, Leslie 
Stephen as the moralist and the 
philosopher. Scott has pointed 
out that Lemuel Gulliver the tra- 
veller, Isaac Bickerstaff the as- 
trologer, the Frenchman who writes 
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the new Journey to Paris, Mrs. 
Harris, Mary the cookmaid, the 
grave projector who proposes a 
plan for relieving the poor by eat- 
ing their children, and the vehe- 
ment Whig politician who remon- 
strates against the enormities of 
the Dublin signs, are all persons 
as distinct from each other as from 
the Dean himself, and in all their 
surroundings absolutely true to-the 
life." Mr. Froude remarks that 
Swift, who was in the best and no- 
blest sense an Irish patriot, poured 
out tract after tract denounc- 
cing Irish misgovernment, each 
of them composed with supreme 
literary power, a just and burn- 
ing indignation showing through 
the most finished irony. “In 
these tracts, in colours which will 
never fade, lies the picture of Ire- 
land, as England, half in ignorance, 
half in wilful despair of her amend- 
ment, had willed that she would 
be.”* Mr. Leslie Stephen, after ad- 
mitting that Swift is the keenest 
satirist as wel] as the acutest critic 
in the English language, adds that 
his imagination was fervid enough 
to give such forcible utterance to 
his feelings as has scarcely been 
rivalled in our literature.’ Lord 
Macaulay’s testimony is even more 
valuable. Macaulay disliked Swift 
with his habitual energy of dislike. 
It must be confessed that the 
complex characters where heroism 
and weakness are subtly inter- 
woven—Bacon, Dryden, Swift—did 
not lend themselves readily to the 
manipulation of that brilliant mas- 
ter. Yet in spite of his repugnance 
to the man, his admiration of the 





1 Memoirs of Jonathan Swift, D.D., p. 489. 


? The English in Ireland. By J. A. 


roude. 


Vol. i. pp. 501-503. 


’ English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 209, vol. ii. p. 375. 
* Addison was bis literary hero; but men in spite of exquisite urbanity and 


a charming style, Addison, both as man an 


writer, has been prodigiously over- 


rated by Macaulay. The others had sounded depths which his plummet could not 
reach, had scaled heights on which he had never adventured. This, to be sure, 


may have been his attraction for Macaulay, to whom the difficult subtleties of 
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magnificent faculty of the satirist 
is emphatic and unstinted. Under 
that plain garb and ungainly de- 
portment were concealed, he tells 
us, some of the choicest gifts that 
have ever been bestowed on the 
children of men,—rare powers of 
observation ; brilliant wit ; grotesque 
invention; humour of the most 
austere flavour, yet exquisitely de- 
licious; eloquence singularly pure, 
manly, and _ perspicuous.' We 
need not multiply authorities. It 
must now be conceded, for all prac- 
tical purposes, that the consent of 
the learned world to Swift’s intel- 
lectual pre-eminence has been de- 
liberately and finally given. 

It is asserted by the same critic 
that Swift’s reputation has been 
gained “by a less degree of effort 
than that of almost any other 
writer,”—his writings, in point of 
length, being altogether insignifi- 
cant. To this curious complaint 
we might be content to reply in 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s words: “A 
modern journalist who could prove 
that he had written as little in 
six months would deserve a testi- 
monial.” An age of which Mr. 
Gladstone is the prophet is tender 
to, if not vain of, verbosity; but 
the great books of the world are 
not to be measured by their size. 
Hume’s “ Essay on Miracles,” which 
may be said to have revolutionised 
the whole course of modern thought, 
is compressed into some twenty 
pages. ‘A Tale of a Tub’ is shorter 
than a Budget speech which will 
be forgotten to-morrow: but then 
—how far-reaching is the argu- 
ment; the interest—how world- 
wide; the scorn—how consum- 
mate! Brief as Swift is, he makes 
it abundantly clear, before he is 
done, that there are no limits to 
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his capacity. He has looked all 
round our globe—as from another 
star. It is true that with the most 
Jucid intelligence he united the 
most lurid scorn, Though he saw 
them as from a remote planet, he 
hated the pigmies—the little odi- 
ous vermin—with the intensity 
of a next-door neighbour, Yet 
this keenness of feeling was in a 
measure perhaps the secret of his 
power,—it gave that amazing air 
of reality to his narrative which 
makes us feel, when we return 
from Brobdingnag, that human 
beings are ridiculously and unac- 
countably small. Swift was a 
great master of the idiomatic— 
one of the greatest; but his intel- 
lectual lucidity was not less notice- 
able than his verbal. His eye was 
indeed too keen, too penetrating: 
he did not see through shams and 
plausibilities only ; he saw through 
the essential decencies of life as 
well. Thus he spoke with appal- 
ling plainness of many things which 
nature has wisely hidden; and he 
became at times in consequence 
outrageously coarse. 

Swift, it is said, never laughed; 
but when he unbent himself intel- 
lectually, he was, we think, at his 
best. The serious biographer com- 
plains of the rough horse-play of 
his humour—of his weakness for 
puns and practical jokes. The 
puns, however, were often very 
fair; and the humorous perception 
that could meet William’s favourite 
Recepit non rapuit, with the apt 
retort, The receiver is as bad as 
the thief—or could apply on the in- 
stant to the lady whose mantua 
had swept down a Cremona fiddle, 
Mantua, ve misere nimium vicina 
Cremone /—must have been nimble 
and adroit. Even the practical 





the imagination and the ardent aspirations of the spiritual life were enigmatical 
and antipathetic,—a riddle and a byword. 
1 History of England, vol. iv. p. 369. 
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joking was good in its way. The 
dearly beloved Roger is probably 
apocryphal,—borrowed from some 
older jest-book; but the praying 
and fasting story, as told by Sir 
Walter, is certainly very comical, 
and seems to be authentic.’ Mr. 
Bickerstaff ’s controversy with Par- 
tridge the almanack-maker is, how- 
ever, Swift’s highest achievement 
in this line. His mirth (when not 
moody and ferocious) was of the 
gayest kind—the freest and finest 
play of the mind. It is not mere 
trifling; there is strenuous logic as 
well as deft wit: so that even 
Partridge has his serious side. 
Whately’s Historic Doubts re- 
garding Napoleon Buonaparte are 
now nearly forgotten; but they 
suggest to us what may have been 
in Swift’s mind when he assured the 
unlucky astrologer that logically 
he was dead (if not buried), and 
that he need not think to persuade 
the world that he was still alive. 
The futility of human testimony 
upon the plainest matter-of-fact 
has never been more ludicrously 
yet vividly exposed. 

The grave conduct of an absurd 
proposition is of course one of the 
most striking characteristics of 
Swift’s style; but the unaffected 
simplicity and stolid unconscious- 
ness with which he looks the reader 
in the face when relating the most 
astonishing fictions, is, it seems to 
us, an even higher reach of his art. 











It is quite impossible to doubt the 
good faith of the narrator; and 
when we are told that “the author 
was so distinguished for his vera- 
city, that it became a sort of proverb 
among his neighbours at Redriff, 
when any one affirmed a thing, that 
it was as true as if Mr. Gulliver had 
spoken it,” we are not surprised at 
the seaman who swore that he 
knew Mr. Gulliver very well, but 
that he lived at Wapping, not at 
Rotherhithe. How admirable is 
the parenthetical, “ being little for 
her age,” in the account of Glumdal- 
clitch—“ She was very good-natur- 
ed, and not above forty feet high, 
being little for her age;” or the 
description of the queen’s dwarf— 
“Nothing angered and mortified 
me so much as the queen’s dwarf, 
who being of the lowest stature 
that was ever in that country (for 
I verily think he was not full thirty 
feet high), became so insolent at 
seeing a creature so much beneath 
him, that he would always affect to 
swagger and look big as he passed 
by me in the queen’s ante-cham- 
ber”! One cannot believe that 
Swift was so unutterably miserable 
when he was engaged on ‘Gulliver,’ 
or that he wrote his “travels’— 
the earlier voyages at least—not to 
amuse the world, but to vex it. 
This consummate artist was a great 
satirist as well as a great story- 
teller; but it is the art of the 
delightful story-teller, not of the 





' Scott’s Life of Swift, p. 381. 


some characteristic details of manner, &c. 


The whole note is worth quoting, as containing 





‘«' There is another well-attested anec- 


dote, communicated by the late Mr. William Waller of Allanstown, near Kells, 
to Mr. Theophilus Swift. Mr. Waller, while a youth, was riding near his father’s 
house, when he met a gentleman on horseback reading. A little surprised, he 
asked the servant, who followed him at some distance, where they came from? 
‘From the Black Lion,’ answered the man. ‘And where are you going?’ ‘To 
heaven I believe,’ rejoined the servant, ‘for my master’s praying and Tam fast- 
ing.’ On further inquiry it proved that the Dean, who was then going to Lara- 
cor, had rebuked the man for presenting him in the morning with dirty boots. 
‘Were they clean,’ answered the fellow, ‘they would soon be dirty again.’ 
‘And if you eat your breakfast,’ retorted the Dean, ‘you will be hungry again, 


80 you shall proceed without it,’ which circumstance gave rise to the man’s bon- 
mot.” . 
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wicked satirist, that makes Gulliver 
immortal. 

Swift’s verse, like his prose, was 
mainly remarkable for its resolute 
homeliness; but when the scorn 
or the indignation or the pity be- 
comes intense, it sometimes attains, 
as we have seen, a very high level 
indeed. The “Jolly Beggars” of 
Burns is scarcely superior in idio- 
matic pith and picturesqueness to 
the opening stanzas of the “ Rhap- 
sody on Poetry :”— 


** Not empire to the rising sun, 

By valour, conduct, fortune won; 
ot highest wisdom in debates 

For framing laws to govern States; 

Not skill in sciences profound 

So large to p the circle round,— 

Such heavenly influence require 

As how to strike the muses’ lyre. 


Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot; 
Not bastard of a pedlar Scot; 
Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes, 
The spawn of Bridewell or the stews; 
Not infants dropt, the spurious pledges 
Of gipsies litt’ring under hedges,— 

i by fate 


Are so ——— 

To rise in Church, or law, or State, 
As he whom Phcebus in his ire 
Hath blasted with poetic fire.” 


Yet the impeachment of Swift 
as the writer has, after all, a basis 
of fact. His influence was largely 

ersonal. He was greater than his 
ooks. It is easy to take up one 
of his pamphlets now, and criticise 
the style, which is sometimes loose 
and slovenly, at our leisure. But 
it did its work, It struck home. 
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That, after all, is the true stand- 
ard by which the Dean should be 
judged. He was a ruler of men, 
and he knew how to rule. If he 


‘had been bred to politics, if he had 


occupied a recognised place, not in 
the Church, but in the House of Com- 
mons, he would have been one of our 
greatest statesmen. The sheer per- 
sonal ascendancy of his character 
was as marked in political as in pri- 
vate life. Friend and foe alike ad- 
mitted that his influence, when fair- 
ly exerted, was irresistible. He was 
one of those potent elemental forces 
which occasionally appear in the 
world, and which, when happily 
circumstanced—when not chained 
as Prometheus was, or tortured as 
Swift was — revolutionise society. 
The unfriendly Johnson, as we have 
seen, was ferced to confess that for 
several years Swift formed the 
political opinions of the English 
nation; and Carteret frankly ad- 
mitted that he had succeeded in gov- 
erning Ireland because he pleased 
Dr. Swift. “Dr. Swift had com- 
manded him,” said Lord Rivers, 
“and he durst not refuse it.” And 
Lord Bathurst remarked, that by 
an hour’s work in his study an 
Irish parson had often “ made three 
kingdoms drunk at once.” We can- 
not be induced to believe by any 
criticism, however trenchant, that 
the man who could do all this was 
not only “ bad” but “small.” 
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“*T hear the tread of agama 
Of nations yet to 
The first low wash of human waves, 


Where soon shall roll a sea.” 


Ir was an eminent American 
statesman and orator, Daniel Web- 
ster, who gave expression to the 
finest image that was probably 
ever conceived of the power of 
England as shown by the extent 
of her colonial possessions. Whilst 
standing on the heights of the old 
city of Quebec at an early hour of 
a summer day, he heard the drum- 
beat which called the soldiers to 
their duty, and _ instantaneously 
there flashed across his mind an 
idea which he clothed in eloquent 
words on a subsequent occasion, 
when he wished to impress an 
audience with the greatness of the 
British empire. The place where 
he stood on that summer morning 
was associated with many memories 
peculiarly interesting to an Ameri- 
can statesman. The old gates and 
walls of the fortifications recalled 
the days of Frontenac and other 
French viceroys, who were contin- 
ually threatening the peace of the 
New England settlements. The 
quaint architecture of the houses, 
and the narrow streets running up 
and down the hills, were so many 
memorials of the French régime 
which had vanished with the vic- 
tory on the plains of Abraham, 
whose green meadows might even 
be seen from where the American 
was standing. The black-robed 
priests, the sisters and nuns in their 
pacer garments of sombre hue, 
astening to the antique churches 
and convents, were all character- 
istic of a town in Normandy or 
Brittany, rather than of an Ameri- 
‘ean city on the banks of one of 
the great highways of the Western 
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continent. He might for an instant 
have thought himself in a town 
of old France; but he was soon 
aroused from his reverie as he 
heard the beat of the morning 
drum, and saw the flag run up the 
staff on the citadel which crowns 
those historic heights. At such a 
moment, amid such a scene, he 
might well think of the vastness 
of the empire of England, even 
without the possession of the old 
American colonies. His prescient 
mind could see in the great north- 
land, of which Quebec was but the 
gateway, the rudiments of States 
as flourishing and prosperous as 
the American commonwealth, of 
which he was one of the most illus- 
trious citizens. The ships in the 
harbour below, so many representa- 
tives of the maritime nations, were 
among the evidences of the grow- 
ing commerce of half a continent 
still under the dominion of Eng- 
land. Half a million of French 
Canadians, even at that day, were 
dwelling by the side of the St. 
Lawrence and its tributary rivers; 
whilst away beyond the borders of 
the French province, stretched a 
vast territory, already occupied by 
a thrifty, energetic class of British 
settlers. As the reveille awoke the 
echoes of the heights, even the 
American statesman, proud of his 
own country, and confident of its 
future, was forced to acknowledge 
the greatness of a Power “ which 
has dotted over the surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions 
and military posts; whose morning 
drum-beat, following the sun and 
keeping company with the hours, 
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circles the earth with one contin- 
uous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England.” 

But those memorable words 
were spoken many years ago. In- 
deed, nowadays, such an idea would 
hardly recur to the mind of either 
English or American statesmen 
standing on the same _ historic 
ground. The British garrison has 
been withdrawn long since from 
the citadel of the ancient capital, 
and the martial airs of England are 
no longer heard in “one contin- 
uous and unbroken strain” in the 
Dominion of Canada. Yet no one 
ean say that this fact is a matter 
of regret, save to the old inhabi- 
tants, who have pleasant memories 
of the times when society found 
its greatest charm in the presence 
of English regiments. The with- 
drawal of the troops from all the 
cities except Halifax—and here 
only one regiment is kept—is in 
itself an acknowledgment of the 
progress of Canada in wealth and 
population, and of her ability to 
depend on herself entirely in times 
of peace, and in a great measure in 
times of war. We now see a city 
far more busy and prosperous than 
the Quebec of the days of Daniel 
Webster—a Quebec which the 
rough hand of improvement has not, 
however, been able to divest of its 
ancient Norman character. On 
the Atlantic seaboard, on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence and 
great lakes, in the interior of a 
region which was a wilderness a 
few years ago, in the midst of the 
prairies of the North-west, cities 
and towns have sprung up with the 
rapidity so characteristic of Amer- 
ican colonisation; and though sev- 
eral of them already surpass the old 
French capital in size and popula- 
tion, not one possesses the same 
interest for the European or Ameri- 
can traveller. From the lakes to 
the sea a large fleet is constantly 
employed in carrying the wealth of 
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the flourishing communities which 
have grown up in the West and by - 
the side of the St. Lawrence, Rai 

ways are stretching across the con. 
tinent itself, carrying capital and 
population along with them into 
the prairie-lands of a region larger 
than France, whose bold explorers 
were the first to venture centuries 
ago into the Western wilderness, 
In the prosperity, wealth, and con- 
tentment of several millions of 
people, we recognise the results of 
that wise colonial policy which has 
given self-government to Canada, 
and established in that dependency, 
as in other parts of the colonial 
empire of England, free parlia- 
ments, which follow closely the 
practice and usages of that great 
body which has been heretofore the 
prototype of all deliberative assem- 
blies throughout the world. 

It has long been the belief in the 
parent State that the progress of 
the Dominion of Canada has been 
very slow compared with that of 
the United States, and that the 
opportunities which it offers for the 
investment of capital and the ac- 
quisition of wealth are very inferior 
to those of the enterprising rich 
country to the south. The geo- 
graphical expression “ America,” 
to many Englishmen and Scotch- 
men still conveys the idea of the 
United States, though Canada, in 
reality, occupies the greater part 
of the continent. I now propose to 
show, that though Canada is over- 
shadowed in many respects by the 
great Republic, though her wealth 
and population are very much in- 
ferior, yet she has fairly held her 
own in certain branches of indus- 
trial activity, and can now offer to 
agriculturists a far larger area of 
profitable wheat-lands than any 
actually possessed by her neigh- 
bours, : 

The settlement of Canada was 
contemporaneous with the colonisa- 
tion of New England. During the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, a few thousand Frenchmen 
struggled to make homes on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, and suc- 
ceeded in founding Quebec and 
Montreal. These Frenchmen had to 
encounter innumerable difficulties ; 
all the privations of a life in a new 
country, the neglect and indiffer- 
ence of their rulers, all the miseries 
arising from frequent wars with the 
Indians and the New England colon- 
ists. Their very system of govern- 
ment was repressive of all indi- 
vidual energy as well as concerted 
ublic action. It was a happy day 
for the French Canadians when 
they became subjects of a British 
sovereign, and were allowed to par- 
ticipate in all the advantages of a 
liberal system of government. At 
the time of the conquest of Canada, 
the total population of the present 
province of Quebec did not exceed 
70,000 souls. It was not until 
the war of American Independence 
that Canada received a large ac- 
cession of inhabitants, historically 
known as the United Empire Loy- 
alists, probably some 40,000 per- 
sons in all, who founded the pro- 
vinces of New Brunswick and 
Upper Canada. During the first 
decades of this century, the immi- 
gration into the provinces was but 
small, though sufficient, with the 
aatural increase, to bring the total 
population by the year 1840, when 
the union took place, up to prob- 
ably 1,250,000 persons, of whom 
some 900,000 were living in the 
two Canadas. The years that fol- 
lowed the establishment of re- 
sponsible government in British 
North America were remarkable 
for the rapid increase of population 
and wealth throughout the prov- 
inces, especially in Upper Canada, 
with its mild climate, its fertile 
territory, and its energetic, indus- 
trious inhabitants. The Irish fam- 
ine, combined with a greater inter- 
est in Europe in the development 
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of Canada, brought into the country 
a large number of immigrants dur- 
ing the first ten years following the 
union: so that by 1851, Upper 
Canada alone had a population of 
1,000,000 souls; Lower Canada, 
900,000; and all British North 
America, upwards of 2,500,000. 
For the last thirty years the popu- 
lation has not increased in the 
same ratio as in the decade just 
mentioned. Yet despite the many 
advantages offered to immigrants 
by the United States, the united 
provinces, now known as the Do- 
minion of Canada, were able in 
1881, when the last census was 
taken, to show a total population 
of nearly 4,500,000, of whom 
about 2,000,000 live in Ontario, 
and 1,500,000 in Quebec. In 1790, 
the total population of the United 
States was estimated at about 
4,000,000, and in 1880 at over 
50,000,000, having increased twelve 
and a half times in ninety years. 
Now in 1790 all the provinces of 
British North America had a popu- 
lation of probably 250,000, who 
had increased to 4,500,000 in 1881, 
or eighteen times in less than a 
century. This population would 
undoubtedly have been very much 
greater by this time, had the prov- 
inces been able years ago to estab- 
lish a large manufacturing indus- 
try, or had they possessed the North- 
west Territory, whose value as a 
field for immigration has only very 
recently been discovered. Further 
on, we shall consider the splendid 
opportunity that the North-west 
Territory now offers to the Dom- 
inion to compete with the United 
States on something like fair terms 
for the emigration from Europe ; 
but as it is, the population of Can- 
ada is greater than that of Norway, 
and equal to that of Sweden — 
neither of which countries has 
resources capable of sustaining the 
large population which Canada 
must have ere long. 
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It may now be said with truth 
that there is a Canadian people. 
If we look closely into the census 
statistics, we find that, of the total 
population of the Dominion, nearly 
4,000,000 are native Canadians, 
and consequently attached to the 
country by all those ties that make 
home dear to the people. As re- 
spects origin, the population is com- 
posed of French, Irish, English, 
and Scotch, besides a large German 
element in some western counties. 
The French Canadian comes from 
a Norman and Breton stock, and 
possesses much of the thrift and 
steadiness of his ancestry. The 
habitant may be wanting in energy, 
but he is conservative in all his 
tendencies, a lover of his Church, 
fond of simple pleasures, little dis- 
posed to crime or intemperance, a 
capital worker in mills and fac- 
tories. The higher class has pro- 
duced men of fine intellects, who 
have won distinction in politics, in 
the professions, and even in French 
literature. The other elements 
of the Canadian people display 
all those energetic and _ persever- 
ing characteristics essential to the 
foundation of prosperous communi- 
ties. They possess that spirit of 
aggressiveness which is a natural 
characteristic of the Teutonic race, 
and eminently qualifies them to 
overcome the climatic and other 
difficulties of Canadian colonisa- 
tion. The history of Canada, so 
far, emphatically proves that the 
Canadian people possess that sta- 
bility of character, that earnestness 
of purpose, and that love of free 
institutions, which give the best 
guarantee of their success in laying 
deep and firm the foundations of 
a great State to the north of the 
American Republic. 

When, a century and a quarter 
ago, Canada fell into the possession 
of England, the French king, bask- 
ing in the smiles of mistresses, and 
enjoying all the pleasures of a vo- 
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luptuous Court, consoled himself 
with the reflection that he had, 
after all, only lost a valueless 
region of ice and snow. That 
same region now gives homes to 
nearly a million and a half of the 
French race, who enjoy an amount 
of comfort and happiness which 
they could never have had in old 
France. We may now travel for 
days among the wheat-fields and 
orchards of the colony, so neglected 
and despised by the king and his 
ministers. But Canada has ex- 
tended her boundaries far beyond 
the limits of the province found- | 
ed by France. The eastern and 
western shores of the Dominion 
are washed by the waves of the 
two great oceans which separate 
America from Europe and Asia, 
The climatic conditions of this 
vast territory do not vary to any 
great extent: the cold is intense 
in winter, and the heat even fierce 
at times in summer, — British 
Columbia, with its more equable 
temperature end mild winters, 
being an exception to the rest of 
British North America. Though 
the climate is rigorous at times, at 
all events it is bracing and healthy ; 
though the heat is great for weeks, 
it ripens with remarkable rapidity 
all those grains and fruits which 
are at once the life and luxury of 
man. The natural features of the 
territory are varied in their char- 
acter. The Dominion may be 
divided into certain divisions, 
having distinct natural charac- 
teristics. First, we have the mar- 
itime provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, on the Atlantic coast— 
provinces noted for their large bays 
and harbours, and their maritime 
industry. In the interior are fine 
agricultural lands, producing hardy 
grains and fine fruit, especially 
apples. In remote districts there is 
still some valuable timber; whilst 
coal, iron, copper, marble, and even 
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gold, are mined in various places. 
It is a peculiar feature of these 
provinces, especially of New Bruns- 
wick, that rivers run for many 
miles from the interior, and prac- 
tically give all sections connection 
with the sea. Adjoining these 
rovinces is Quebec, which may 
be also described as a largely mari- 
time division, since it has a con- 
siderable coast on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, whilst the river of the 
same name is navigable for ocean 
vessels as far as the city of Mon- 
treal. The Laurentian hills stretch 
across the northern section of the 
province, and give a picturesque 
ruggedness to the landscape not 
found in Ontario. The province 
of Quebec possesses minerals and 
timber in abundance, whilst large 
tracts of valuable farming land are 
found close to the St. Lawrence 
and other rivers which water this 
section in all directions. All] the 
cereals and roots are grown in pro- 
fusion, as well as apples, pears, and 
grapes in favoured localities. Next 
comes the premier province of On- 
tario, whose prosperity rests mainly 
on its agricultural wealth, though 
it, too, in a certain sense, has its 
maritime interest, since its internal 
commerce needs the employment of 
a considerable fleet of steamers and 
other craft on the great fresh-wa- 
ter seas, which touch its southern 
shores. Then we leave the country, 
watered by the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes for a distance of over 2000 
miles, and reach that remarkable 
territory which stretches from 
Lake Superior to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, and which 
is generally known as the north- 
west of Canada—an __illimitable 
region of lakes and rivers, and 
vast stretches of prairie and pasture 
lands, the great wheat-granary of 
the future, and the grazing-grounds 
of millions of cattle. Crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, we come to 
British Columbia, with its pictur- 


esque hills and table-lands—this, 
too, a maritime province, indented 
with bays and ports. Away to the 
northward of these several coun- 
tries, comprising an area nearly as 
large as Europe, are the Arctic Seas, 
imposing an insurmountable bar- 
rier to enterprise and settlement; 
while to the south stretches the 
territory of the United States, with 
its varied climate and unbounded 
natural resources. But great as 
are the resources of her progressive 
neighbour, Canada need not fear 
the future if she is given a fair 
opportunity of developing the mari- 
time, mineral, and agricultural ca- 
pabilities of her extensive terri- 
tory. We may have an idea of 
that future by briefly reviewing 
some features of the progress which 
Canada has already made, with the 
assistance of a_ relatively small 
population and limited capital. 
Living on the threshold of the 
most productive fisheries of the 
world, the people of the maritime 
provinces have necessarily, from 
the earliest date in their history, 
drawn a large portion of their 
wealth from the sea. Basque and 
Breton fishermen have frequented 
these prolific waters for centuries, 
and a small island on the coast of 
Newfoundland still bears the name 
of “Baccalaos,” or Basque for 
“cod.” Even in these days, by vir- 
tue of the Treaty of Utrecht—that 
much-maligned emanation of the 
statesmanship of Harley and St. 
John—a large French fleet fishes 
on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and finds refuge at need in the 
port of St. Pierre, one of a group of 
islets still owned by France. The 
Americans have also access, under 
the recent Treaty of Washington, 
to the Canadian fisheries; and con- 
sequently, year by year, the fishing- 
craft of New England, with their 
trim hulls and white sails, frequent 
in large numbers the waters of Bay 
Chaleurs, and other fishing-grounds 
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of the Dominion. The total value 
of the annual product of the Cana- 
dian fisheries is over three million 
pounds sterling, of which about 
one-half the value is exported to 
other countries, or more than double 
the export from the United States 
of the same article of merchandise. 
It is to the fisheries that Canada 
owes, to a large extent, the im- 
portant merchant fleet she now 
possesses. The little province of 
Nova Scotia owns more shipping, 
in proportion to population, than 
any one of the great commercial 
States of the American Union. 
Her ships are seen in every port 
of the globe; and it was an ener- 
getic Nova Scotian merchant who 
established the first, and most suc- 
cessful, steamship-line between 
Europe and America. The Do- 
minion is now the owner of be- 
tween seven and eight thousand 
vessels, making an aggregate ton- 
nage of over one million three hun- 
dred thousand tons, and valued at 
eight million pounds sterling. This 
large tonnage enables Canada to 
occupy the proud position of the 
fourth, if not the third, maritime 
State of the world—the United 
States having only one million 
tons, and Norway only one hun- 
dred thousand tons, more than the 
tonnage of the Dominion. Nor is 
the spirit of marine activity con- 
fined to the provinces by the sea. 
Ontario has a marine comprising 
nearly five hundred steamers, chiefly 
“propellers.” It says much for 
the enterprise of the Canadians 
that they are fast outstripping their 
American neighbours as a_ ship- 
owning, ship-sailing people. Whilst 
they continue to have this love for 
the sea, they must sooner or later 
obtain the maritime supremacy in 
the waters of the western hemi- 
sphere. The same courageous spirit 
which animated Frobisher and Gil- 
bert, and all the gallant sons of 
Devon, still exists in its pristine 
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vigour among the people of the 
new dominion. That Spain, to 
curb whose ambition Raleigh de- 
voted his life—that Spain, whose 
richly laden galleons once crowded 
the Spanish main, has now only 
one-fourth of the tonnage of a 
country which was a_ wilderness, 
without a single English settle. 
ment, in the days when Virginia, 
“the Old Dominion,” was founded 
by the most famous Englishman of 
his time. 

The minerals of Canada are scat- 
tered over a wide extent of terri- 
tory. Gold, silver, copper, iron, 
and almost every mineral and stone 
of value to commerce, can be found 
in some part of the Dominion, 
though this source of national 
wealth is still in the early stage of 
development. The Dominion Go- 
vernment, following the example 
of the American States, employs 
the services of a large and efficient 
staff of geological experts, to ex- 
plore, year by year, the mineral 
districts of all sections, and there 
are consequently fresh and valuable 
discoveries made from time to time, 
The coal-fields of Nova Scotia ex- 
tend over a large area, and are not 
likely to be exhausted for many 
centuries, however extraordinary 
may be the drain upon them. It 
is worthy of notice, that on the 
Atlantic, as on the Pacific coast, 
we find provinces possessing valu- 
able mines of coal to supply the 
homes of the people with fuel, and 
to feed the furnaces of the shipping 
of the empire. Vancouver and 
Cape Breton, the sentinel islands, 
as it were, of the Dominion, seem 
destined by nature to play no in- 
significant part in the future com- 
mercial progress, and perhaps in 
the defence, of Canada. Coal of an 
imperfect formation, known as lig- 
nite, has also been discovered over 
a large section of the North-west, 
and it is quite certain deep borings 
will bring to light coal of the best 
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quality. At present Canada ex- 

rts coal and other minerals to 
about the value of a million pounds 
annually—but an insignificant sum 
compared with the amount that 
her undeveloped treasures must 


‘eventually realise with a greater 


expenditure of capital, and the 
more rapid progress of the country 
from Cape Breton to Vancouver. 
The agricultural capabilities of 
Canada are very valuable, and form 
the principal source of her wealth. 
The forests still continue to supply 
a large amount of timber to the 
English and American markets— 
the total annual value of the ex- 
port being some five million pounds 
sterling; but the rapid destruction 
of the pine throughout Canada 
must in the course of a few years 
materially diminish the importance 
of this branch of industry. Accord- 
ing as the value of the forest de- 
creases, capital and industry must 
be devoted to a larger extent than 
at present to manufacturing pur- 
suits, and consequently give a still 
greater stimulus to the production 
of the agricultural districts. In 
all the provinces agriculture is a 
profitable pursuit, though in cer- 
tain parts of the maritime pro- 
vinces and of Quebec, where the soil 
is rocky and the climate very vari- 
able, the farmer has always led a 
stern life, though not more stern 
than that of the people on the 
bleak hills of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. In the interior 
of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, by the side of rivers and 
streams, especially in the valley 
made famous by the pen of Long- 
fellow, rich farming lands are found 
to gladden the heart of the indus- 
trious agriculturist. The whole of 
Prince Edward Island has soil fit 
for a garden, capable of producing 
all the cereals and roots in abun- 
dance—potatoes forming one of the 
chief exports to the United States 
and even to England in times of 


scarcity. Parts of the old province 
of Quebec are very mountainous, 
but even there we find a large area 
of valuable grazing-land, and liter- 
ally “cattle on a thousand hills.” 
The best lands exist in the oldest 
settled districts, by the St. Law- 
rence, Richelieu, St. Maurice, and 
other rivers, where the traveller 
may see for miles and miles the 
innumerable fences of the remark- 
ably narrow lots, stretching to the 
water-front. This feature natu- 
rally attracts the attention of a 
stranger, and is explained by the faet 
that the subdivision of the farms 
among the members of a family, 
in accordance with the French law 
of property, has cut up the coun- 
try so as to present series upon 
series of parallelograms. Very fine 
farms exist in the English section, 
generally known as the Eastern 
Townships, where some of the fin- 
est cattle in the world are raised 
on large stock-farms, and find sale 
at enormous prices in the United 
States. But the province of On- 
tario surpasses all other parts of 
the Dominion in its agricultural 
wealth. With a territory for the 
most part level, with an extremely 
rich soil, with a climate less rigor- 
ous and more equable than any 
other section, Ontario has neces- 
sarily become the richest province 
of Canada. Her wheat crop ex- 
ceeds that of most States of the 
American Union, and supplies food 
not only for her own people but for 
thousands in England. The far- 
mer of Ontario, who is thrifty and 
industrious, is one of the happiest 
men in the empire, producing as he 
can all the necessaries and many 
of the luxuries of life, and living 
as he does in a community which 
affords him the protection of well- 
administered laws and well-ordered 
government. However large his 
surplus crop he need never want a 
market, either in the many cities 
and towns which have grown up 
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with remarkable rapidity all over 
the province, or in foreign coun- 
tries, which are always ready to 
purchase just such articles as he 
grows. Those who wish to know 
the origin of the prosperity of this 
flourishing province, now the home 
of two millions of people, will have 
to go back many years ago, and 
follow step by step the progress of 
the pioneer from the day he raised 
his little log-cabin amid the forest, 
and cleared the acre or two on 
which he grew his first crop. It 
was a hard fight for years, but 
courage and industry triumphed 
at last; and now the forest has 
receded to the rocks of Muskoka, 
or to the remote lumber districts 
of the Ottawa and its tributary 
streams. The best evidence of the 
success that has crowned the efforts 
of the pioneers, is the fact that 
Ontario produces more than’ half 
of the total export of the produce 
of the farms of Canada, which may 
be valued at over twelve million 
pounds sterling. 

As a manufacturing country, 
Canada has made very considerable 
progress within the past five years. 
Whatever may be the opinion of 
English political economists as to 
the soundness of the present fiscal 
policy of the Dominion, there is 
reason for the statement constantly 
made by its supporters, now largely 
in the majority, that it has helped 
to stimulate manufactures through- 
out the country. Montreal, Ham- 
ilton, and other cities and towns, 
east and west, have become import- 
ant centres for the manufacture of 
sugar, ironware, agricultural imple- 
ments, sewing-machines, pianos, 
woollen and cotton goods, and fur- 
niture. All over Ontario, wherever 
there is a valuable water privilege, 
or a thriving busy community, fac- 
tories are established from time to 
time, to give additional employ- 
ment to population, and a larger 
market to the farmers. Quanti- 


ties of articles, hitherto purchased 
abroad, are now produced at home, 
—a fact which helps to make the 
people of Canada more self-reliant, 
and independent of other countries, 
More than that, Canada already 
manufactures -more articles than 
she requires for her own use, and 
last year sold in foreign markets a 
million’s worth of her own manu- 
factures—only a small amount, it 
is true, but sufficient to show the 
present direction of her energies, 
Political economists may point out 
as much as they please the fallacies 
of the system, but the fact neverthe- 
less remains, that protection in a 
modified form is likely to be the 
popular policy for some time to 
come in Canada. A good deal 
probably depends on the action of 
the United States, where protection 
practically amounts to prohibition 
in the case of certain classes of 
foreign goods. If, as will probably 
occur, the Democrats obfain com- 
plete control of the Government, 
the change of policy will be in the 


direction of tariff reform rather 


than in that of free trade as un- 
derstood in England. The New 
York ‘ World,’ an influential organ 
of the Democratic party, speaks 
authoritatively when it says that 
“there is no man of weight in the 
councils of the Democratic party 
who proposes, in simplifying and 
remodelling the tariff, to disregard 
and demolish interests which have 
grown up under the present tariff.” 
A revenue tariff which will give 
incidental protection to manufac- 
tures will likely be the policy to be 
adopted sooner or later. And as 
long as protection exists in any 
shape in the United States, Canada 
will not be disposed to alter what 
her public men call a “national 
policy.” Indeed the present dis- 
position of the dominant party m 
Canada is to work out, under any 
circumstances whatever, such 4 
policy as will make Canada as in- 
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dependent as possible of her wealthy 
neighbour. A policy of free trade 
jn manufactures would practically 
make Canada one of the States 
themselves. 

Statistics of revenue and trade 
very clearly show the national de- 
velopment of Canada. The annual 
value of the exports and imports 
—now about equal—is forty-five 
million pounds sterling, or four 
millions more than the aggregate 
trade of Brazil, or of Norway and 
Sweden; one-third that of the 
empire of Austria; and greater 
than that of Spain, still a Power 
with rich colonial possessions. The 
revenue of Canada, mostly derived 
from customs receipts, may be esti- 
mated at seven million pounds 
sterling, or three times greater than 
the revenue of Denmark, fifteen 
per cent greater than the revenue 
of Portugal, and equal to the reve- 
nuefof Sweden and Norway. The 
expenditures of Canada are annu- 
ally large, and a very considerable 
debt has been created; but the ex- 
penditure is now several millions 
below the revenue, and the debt is 
represented by public works, abso- 
lately necessary to the development 
of the internal resources of the 
Dominion. The debt of Canada 
may well be paid to a large extent 
by future generations, since it is 
for their benefit that Canada is 
perfecting a system of canals and 
railways which, year by year, is 
opening up new sections and add- 
ing to the wealth of the country. 
In the early days of their political 
history, when the Canadian prov- 
inces were poor struggling com- 
munities, they commenced the 
Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, 
so essential to the commerce of the 
lakes and the rich country to their 
north and south. By the aid of 
this fine canal system, that noble 
artery of Canada, the St. Lawrence 
river, has become navigable for 
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over two thousand miles, and now 
gives millions of people in the West 
direct water-communication with 


the markets of Europe. This river 
is controlled by Canada, and the 
enterprise that has improved its 
facilities for commerce is an exam- 
ple of the national spirit that ani- 
mates Canadian statesmen. 

The same liberal prescient spirit 
has been shown in connection with 
the railway system. Thirty years 
ago there were only some ee | 
miles of railway in British Nort 
America. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, so fatal to the original bond- 
holders, but now a profitable, well- 
managed undertaking, was most 
liberally assisted, year after year, 
by the Canadian Legislature, which 
recognised its value to the internal 
development of Canada. Nearly 
fifty years ago, the importance of 
the Intercolonial Railway, from an 
imperial as well as a_ provincial 

oint of view, was acknowledged 
by Lord Durham and other Eng- 
lish statesmen; but it was not until 
the provinces were united in a con- 
federation that this decidedly na- 
tional project was successfully car- 
ried out: and now the people of 
the Dominion have a continuous 
rail communication from the upper 
lakes to the Atlantic seaboard— 
that is, a communication for at 
least two thousand miles. Railways, 
very important as feeders to the 
trunk lines, have also received 
liberal subsidies from the several 
legislatures; and now there are 
about eight thousand miles of rail- 
way constructed throughout Can- 
ada, and some two thousand five 
hundred more in course of building. 
That is, the Dominion of Canada 
has already in operation double the 
mileage of Sweden and Norway, 
some two thousand more than Italy, 
and one-half the mileage of France. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, now 
under construction, is a work of 
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imperial magnitude. Its total 
length, when completed, will be 
nearly three thousand miles, and 
Canada will have an uninterrupted 
rail communication from Halifax 
to the Pacific coast. This is an 
undertaking which might well have 
obtained practical aid in some shape 
from the imperial Government, since 
it gives unity to the Dominion, de- 
velops the finest wheat-region in 
the world, and opens up the skort- 
est route between England and 
China and Japan. But Canada, 
a few years ago, assumed all the 
onerous responsibilities which the 
construction of so gigantic an en- 
terprise necessarily entails. Her 
public men have felt the weight of 
the obligation resting upon them 
as Canadians and subjects of the 
empire, and have resolutely set to 
work to complete this national en- 
terprise with great business tact 
and energy. The plan on which 
the road is being built does not 
severely tax the financial resources 
of Canada for the time being, but, 
on the contrary, is calculated to 
develop the North-west, and bring 
in capital and population, which 
otherwise cannot be attracted into 
the country. By a liberal grant of 
money and land, capitalists of high 
standing and great energy have 
been induced to undertake the con- 
struction of the whole road, which 
is approaching completion with re- 
markable rapidity. The road, in 
fact, is being built in a certain 
sense on the principle of co-opera- 
tion. The company and the Gov- 
ernment are mutually interested 
in the sale of the lands of the 
North-west: every acre sold to 
an immigrant isa positive gain to 
both, since he contributes to the 
revenues of cach. The great ob- 


ject of the Dominion is to have the 
road built with as little pecuniary 
outlay as possible, and to have the 
country through which it runs 
settled without delay; and cer- 
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tainly no more satisfactory scheme 
could be devised than one which 
makes the company equally inter- 
ested with the Government in open- 
ing up the wilderness of the North- 
west. 

In fact, on the construction of 
the Pacific Railway depends the 
development of that “Great West” 
where now are centred the hopes 
of the people of Canada. Up to 
the present time the relative) 
limited area of the agricultural 
lands of the old provinces has 
necessarily retarded their growth. 
Thongh there is still a wide field 
for the employment of capital and 
enterprise in those provinces— 
though agriculturists with more or 
less means can procure all the good 
land they want in Ontario on the 
most satisfactory terms—yet it may 
be conceded that those provinces 
of themselves are not able to com- 
pete with the Western States for 
the emigration from Europe, and 
that their prosperity must mainly 
depend on the establishment of 
manufactures and the development 
of their commerce, The opening 
up of the North-west at last places 
Canada on a vantage-ground as 
compared even with the United 
States, whose territorial resources 
are now inferior to those of that 
vast region as respects the produc- 
tion of wheat and other cereals. 
The acquisition of that western 
territory is one of the important 
national results of the union of the 
provinces in 1867. For centuries 
the Indian and the buffalo roamed 
over the wilderness of this “lone 
land ;” and the sole representatives 
of civilisation were, till very re- 
cently, the traders of the great 
company of adventurers, who ob- 
tained their charter from one of 
the Stuart kings, always ready to 
grant principalities to their favour- 
ites at one stroke of the pen. Here 
and there, many hundred miles 
apart, from Lake Superior to the 
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Rocky Mountains, from Red River 
to Hudson Bay, were established 
little stations, commonly called 
“forts,” but rough buildings and 
enclosures at the best, where the 
company’s servants passed their 
solitary lives, only relieved by peri- 
odical visits from Indian and half- 
breed trappers, and by the annual 
arrival of the “trains” with mails 
and supplies. Up to the time of 
confederation this company reigned 
supreme in a territory of whose 
vastness and value the world was 
entirely ignorant. The only settle- 
ment was that on the banks of the 
Red River, the headquarters of the 
company—the home of a few thrif- 
ty, industrious Scotchmen, and a 
considerable half-breed population. 
Here several religious denomina- 
tions had established schools and 
churches, but above them all loomed 
the stately Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, whose bells, at the hours for 
matins and vespers, gladdened the 
heart of many a wearied traveller 
as he struggled over the plains. 

“Ts it the clang of wild geese, 

Is it the Indian’s yell, 
That gives to the voice of the north 
wind 
The tones of a far-off bell? 


The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace: 

Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface. 


The bells of the Roman mission 
That call from their turrets twain 
To the boatmen on the river, 
To the hunter on the plain.” 1 


This North-west Territory, at 
last reclaimed from the hunter and 
trapper, is large enough to give 
Canada half-a-dozen or more pro- 
vinces as productive as any of the 
Western States. On its prairie- 
lands can be raised better wheat 
and roots than in Illinois and 
Towa; this, too, year after year, 
probably for twenty years, without 
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the use of manures, as the expe- 
rience of the old settlers of the 
Red River valley has conclusively 
proved. The wheat produces 
sounder flour than that of Illinois 
or Indiana, and the soil is easily 
tilled all over the prairie region. 
As the tourist travels day after 
day over these rich lands, his eye 
becomes perfectly wearied with the 
monotony of the “endless sea of 
verdure,” only broken at intervals 
by the muddy shallow streams and 
lakes that, for the most part, water 
the region. But monotonous as 
seems the landscape, it represents 
to the practical eye a vast heritage 
of comfort and wealth. Here the 
settler can, with a very little la- 
bour, raise his crops, and avoid all 
the toil of clearing the forest, which 
is one of the troublesome features 
of pioneer life in the old provinces, 
The most valuable districts of the 
territory are watered by the Red, 
Assiniboine, Saskatchewan, and 
Peace rivers; and many years must 
elapse before the rich lands can be 
exhausted, even if the tide of immi- 
gration flows into the country with 
the same rapidity as it has poured 
for several decades of years into 
the Western States. Where the 
prairie-lands end, stretches a roll- 
ing country towards and up the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
where herds of cattle can be raised 
far more profitably than in the 
States to the south; and there have 
been already established in that 
section several large “ranches,” the 
beginning of a productive industry, 
in view of the yearly increasing 
demand for animal food for expor- 
tation. One fine province has 
already been carved out of the ter- 
ritory, and others will soon follow 
as the necessity arises for provin- 
cial organisation. 

Manitoba has now a population 
of between eighty and ninety thou- 
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sand souls, whose numbers are in- 
creasing every summer. The capi- 
tal, Winnipeg, on the Red River, 
has already a settled population of 
over twenty thousand persons, and 
seems destined, by its natural posi- 
tion, and relation to the country 
away beyond, to become the Chicago 
of the Canadian North-west. It 
must be the emporium of the yearly 
increasing trade of a country whose 
natural resources will find their 
full development with the comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railway, and its 
auxiliary lines, tapping the most 
fertile sections of the territory. Like 
all new towns in the West, Win- 
nipeg has been hurriedly run up, 
—though, as its position is now as- 
sured, a better class of buildings 
is yearly erected, and the streets 
begin to present that substantial 
appearance which is the best evi- 
dence of its prosperity, and of the 
confidence which its citizens have 
in its future career. Speculation 
in land is the favourite employ- 
ment of all classes of the citizens, 
Even the hotel barber forgets to 
extol the merits of his “tonics” 
and “invigorators,” and suavely 
directs your attention to the ticket 
which shows that he, too, has 
“lots for sale.” A great deal of 
land has changed hands during the 
past two years, and sharp specula- 
tors have realised handsome sums. 
Numerous companies have received 
charters for colonisation ona very 
extensive scale—the Duke of Man- 
chester, Lord Elphinstone, Mr. Ten- 
nant, and other capitalists having 
already made large investments in 
the territory. So far the history 
of colonisation in the North-west 
is that of the Western States. For 
a century people from the New 
England and the older States have 
been moving westward and occupy- 
ing the new territories. In this 


way, Illinois, Iowa, and all the 
great States of the North-west 
have been settled by the class of 
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pioneers best suited to a new 
country. It will be the same thing 
in the Canadian North-west. Far- 
mers from Ontario, chiefly from 
the most thickly populated dis- 
tricts, have been pouring into the 
province of Manitoba and the ad- 
jacent territory, and preparing the 
way, as it were, for the emigrant 
from Europe. By the time there 
is a large influx of Old World pop- 
ulation, there will also be found, 
scattered all over the North-west, 
little settlements of industrious 
farmers from the older provinces, 
whose experience and knowledge 
will be invaluable, and, in fact, 
absolutely necessary, to the Euro- 
pean settler, to whom everything 
will be at first very strange in his 
new home. Already throughout 
that vast region towns and villages 
are being “located” along the line 
of railway, and here and there 
patches of cultivated ground tell of 
the rapid march of the advance- 
guard of that army of pioneers 
already on their way to take pos- 
session of the territory. The 
cabins of these settlers—sentinels, 
as it were, of civilisation in the 
wilderness—are but humble homes; 
their inmates must, for years to 
come, lead lives of privation. But 
we all know that the history of 
Western colonisation is ever the 
same; that difficulties are eventu- 
ally overcome—that the rude cabins 
are, sooner or later, turned into 
large and comfortable dwellings, 
and the little clearings lost in 
wide stretches of fields of ripening 
grain. 

I have briefly reviewed the most 
noteworthy features of the material 
development of Canada, so rich in 
territory, and all those natural re- 
sources which create wealth and 
attract population. The founda- 
tions of her prosperity rest on a 
sound system of popular education, 
and on those principles of govern- 
ment which, experience has shown, 
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are best adapted to give unity and 
strength to a people. No depen- 
dency of the empire, not even 
England herself, has a.system of 
education better calculated than 
that of Ontario to elevate the 
masses to a higher degree of culture. 
The legislatures of all the prov- 
inces have, for many years past, 
largely supplemented the efforts of 
the people in the various municipal 
districts to improve the condition 
of the public schools; and the re- 
sult is, that the poorest children in 
the country can receive an educa- 
tion, according to their vocation 
in life, in common schools, gram- 
mar schools, collegiate institutes, 
agricultural colleges, and univer- 
sities, some of the latter of a 
high standard. The progress that 
has been made within less than 
half a century may be proved 
by the fact that in 1840 there 
were in all the schools of British 
North America only some 90,000 
young people, or about one in fif- 
teen, whilst at the present time the 
proportion is one in four—about 
the same proportion as in Mas- 
sachusetts. With a liberal and 
thorough educational system, with 
the rapid development of wealth, 
the Canadian people have neces- 
sarily gained in intellectual culture. 
The architecture of the churches 
and public buildings; the taste and 
even luxury of the homes of the 
people; the establishment of nu- 
merous societies for the promotion 
of art, literature, and science; the 
literary ability displayed in the 
leading journals; the interesting 
historical, scientific, and other 
books that are annually published, 
—all go to prove that the Canadians 
have long since successfully passed 
through the rude stages of colonial 
life, and are slowly but steadily 
advancing in the direction of that 
higher culture which can only be 
expected in communities of mature 
age and large wealth. It is true 
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no great poem, no popular novel, 
no remarkable history, has yet ap- 
peared to rival the masterpieces of 
American literature; but there is 
nevertheless produced from year to 
year much meritorious work, espe- 
cially in science, which augurs well 
for the future literature of Canada. 
The remarks of Mr. Freeman in a 
recent work have an application to 
Canada as well as to the United 
States, when he says that America 
strikes him “as the land of the gen- 
eral reader; and that the well-read 
—not the professed scholars, but the 
intelligent readers — are a larger 
proportional class in America than 
in England.” In every populous 
centre there are many persons of 
cultivated, refined tastes; and even 
now that apostle of culture, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, may travel in 
Canada without enduring much 
mental suffering. In the manage- 
ment of local and municipal affairs, 
in the work of administering the 
provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments, the Canadians exhibit an 
amount of constitutional knowledge 
and executive ability that will 
account for the large measure of 
success that has heretofore attended 
their efforts to govern themselves. 
The proceedings of their legislative 
bodies, especially of the Dominion 
Parliament, are conducted, as a 
rule, with a regard to decorum, 
and with an adherence to the great 
principles of British parliamentary 
usage and procedure, that may well 
provoke comparison with the pro- 
ceedings of the imperial Legis- 
lature in these degenerate days, 
when the cléture, as yet unknown 
in Canada, is forced on a minority. 
On those occasions, far too rare, 
when the public men of Canada are 
called upon to pass beyond the 
sphere of narrow provincial issues, 
and to deal with questions of 
national significance, not a few 
speeches are distinguished by an 
oratorical skill and a comprehen- 
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siveness of knowledge which show 
that a colonial statesman can rise 
beyond that “colonial littleness” 
which the ‘Times’ very recently 
went out of its way to describe 
as the principal characteristic of 
Canadian public life. 

The people of Canada now enjoy 
a system of government that is in 
complete harmony with their social 
and material condition, and fully 
equal to their wants and necessities 
for years to come. Representative 
institutions were established in 
Canada less than a century ago, 
and have expanded according to 
the progress of the country in 
population and wealth. The in- 
habitants, in the days of the French 
régime, had no system of local gov- 
ernment, and were even restrain- 
ed from holding public meetings. 
The government was administered 
through a few French officials, 
who derived their instructions di- 
rectly from the king and his 
Ministers. Assemblies were given 
to the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada in 1792, and the 
people were from that time edu- 
cated in self-government. The 
history of the forty years follow- 
ing was one of bickerings and con- 
troversies between the governors 
and the Assemblies. The fatal de- 
fect of the early constitutions was 
the irresponsible character of the 
executive; and it was not until the 
ill-advised rebellion of 1837-38 
broke out, and the attention of 
England was necessarily given to 
the political condition of the coun- 
try, that British statesmen at last 
recognised the mistakes of their 
previous policy, and consented to 
extend the constitutional liberties 
of the people of the North American 
provinces. The immediate results 
of this wise change of policy were 
the union of the Canadas in 1840, 
and the concession of responsible 
government. This was the com- 
mencement of a new era in colonial 


history, from which must date the 
remarkable development of Canada, 
Concession after concession was 
made to the colonies by the Brit- 
ish Government until they were 
finally permitted to manage their 
own affairs without the interfer. 
ence of the parent State. By 
the federal union of 1867, the 
provinces are in the possession of 
powers almost imperial in their 
nature.. The central Government 
now has the power to appoint and 
dismiss the lieutenant - governors 
of the several sections constituting 
the Dominion, and to establish new 
provinces within the vast North- 
west Territory, which is exclusively 
under its control. The constitu- 
tion also invests the central Goy- 
ernment with the right of disal- 
lowing the acts of the provincial 
legislatures whenever they conflict 
with the powers given, either in 
express terms or by necessary im- 
plication, to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. The right of disallowance 
has been exercised on several occa- 
sions, and is likely to prove a source 
of much controversy from time to 
time between the several provinces 
and the general Government. The 
history of the federal system of 
the United States shows us very 
clearly that the various members 
of the Union must always regard 
with jealousy and suspicion any 
interference with their legislative 
action, and that the central author- 
ity is bound to act strictly within 
the letter and spirit of its consti- 
tutional limitations, in order that 
the federal machinery may move 
without that friction which, sooner 
or later, must lead to troublesome 
complications. At present we only 
refer to this important constitu- 
tional provision as showing the 
large power given to the Govern- 
ment of Canada under the Act of 
Confederation. If it were not for 
the facts that the sovereign is still 
represented by a Governor-General, 
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that Canada is not yet allowed to 
make commercial treaties with for- 
eign countries, and that the people 
have still a right of appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the Dominion would be 
practically an independent State. 
Even the right of Canada to make 
her own commercial treaties has 
been distinctly affirmed by a power- 
ful party in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Indeed the history of the 
Reciprocity Treaty which existed 
between Canada and the United 
States until 1866, and of the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1872, sufficiently 
shows the desire of the imperial 
Government to meet the wishes of 
the colonies in all matters affecting 
their commerce; and the time is 
undoubtedly near at hand when 
arrangements will be made to place 
the commercial relations of the 
Dominion on a far more satisfac- 
tory basis than at present. But, 
of course, any arrangements that 
are made must keep in view the 
interests of the imperial connec- 
tion. 

By the written constitution of 
the Duminion, each province has a 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a Legis- 
lature of either one or two Houses, 
and an Executive Council. These 
provincial Legislatures have the 
right to pass laws with respect to 
education, local works, and other 
matters of a municipal or provin- 
cial character. Trade and com- 
merce, the raising of a general 
revenue by taxation, postal affairs, 
militia and defence, the organisa- 
tion of the territories, and all mat- 
ters of a Dominion or national 
importance, are within the juris- 
diction of the central or federal 
Government, to which are also 
reserved all powers not expressly 
given to the provincial Govern- 
ments. This system, so far, has 
worked to the common advantage 
of the Dominion and provinces, 
and seems well adapted to con- 
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serve the varied interests of the 
several members of the confedera- 
tion. Like the United States, 
Canada has a Supreme Court to 
which cases are brought on ap- 
peal from the various provincial 
tribunals, and which is proving 
itself a valuable auxiliary to the 
harmonious operation of the Union 
by its interpretations of the im- 
perial Act of 1867; and there can 
be no doubt that, in the course of 
time, the people will fully cppre- 
ciate the advantage of having an 
impartial learned body, removed 
from all sectional influences, ready 
to decide important issues of con- 
stitutional law. The Governor- 
General is advised by a Privy 
Council responsible to and depen- 
dent on the support of a majority 
in the House of Commons; and the 
same wise principle of responsibil- 
ity to the people through their 
representatives in Parliament is 
strictly carried out in all the 
provinces. The Civil Service is 
composed of a permanent body of 
officials, who hold their positions 
during good behaviour, and can 
look forward to public support 
when old age incapacitates them 
for work. The judiciary is ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and no one 
of its members can be removed 
except on the address of the two 
Houses of Parliament. These fea- 
tures of the Canadian system of 
government are in direct opposi- 
tion to the principles of the Amer- 
ican system, and show the essen- 
tially British character of Canadian 
institutions. A permanent Execu- 
tive, a Ministry directly responsible 
to Parliament, a non-political body 
of public servants, and an indepen- 
dent judiciary, are all absolutely 
necessary to the healthy political 
development of a country; and 
Canadians have never been tempted 
by American influences to swerve 
from these wise, conservative 
methods of government. Indeed, 
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their wisdom is proved by the fact 
that leading minds in the United 
States are already prepared to 
move in the same direction. With 
a Democratic majority in Congress, 
there is now reason to hope that 
the Civil Service of the United 
States will ere long be placed ona 
substantial basis, and cease to be 
used as a mere machine for serving 
the purposes of unscrupulous dema- 
gogues and tricksters, There are 
also signs that the evils of the sys- 
tem of an elective judiciary are 
becoming quite apparent to the 
majority of intelligent citizens in 
the older States, and that it must, 
sooner or later, disappear with 
other creations of unbridled de- 
mocracy. Thinkers, too, are found 
to urge the necessity of having in 
the Legislature some responsible 
body to control and perfect legisla- 
tion, as well as to give explanations 
on public affairs; and it may be, 
the time is not far distant when 
Congress will agree to provide a 
constitutional amendment which 
will give the President’s advisers 
a seat in either House. In the 
meantime, Canada can be held 
out in all these respects as an ex- 
ample to her powerful democratic 
neighbour. 

And here the question will prob- 


ably be asked—lIs there at present’ 


a tendency towards annexation 
among any class of Canadians? In 
the days, now happily long past, 
when the Canadian provinces were 
poor struggling communities iso- 
lated from each other, not a few of 
the people were disposed to con- 
trast their poverty and _illiberal 
system of government with the 
prosperity and political freedom of 
the American States, and some 
men of ability and influence be- 
lieved that the time was approach- 
ing for forming a closer connection 
with their more progressive neigh- 
bours. The Union of 1840 was 


the turning-point in the political 
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history of Canada. The healthy 
development of all sources of pros- 
perity brought content and ee 
to the people, and created that 
national pride which is the most 
effective influence against the pro- 
gress of an annexation sentiment, 
Then, a quarter of a century later, 
came the confederation of the 
provinces to destroy effectually any 
feeling that may have existed in 
favour of a political union with the 
States. The people, year by year, 
have seen their territory extended 
until Canada has assumed the pro- 
portions of an empire, and now 
their aspirations take a_ higher 
direction than absorption in the 
ranks of the American common- 
wealths. 

But in order to understand the 
sentiments of the great mass of 
the Canadians on a subject concern- 
ing which some misapprehension 
exists in the parent State, we need 
only consider the character of the 
ruling classes in Canada. There 
are now, within her borders, nearly 
four millions of native-born Cana- 
dians, of whom over a million speak 
the French language. The French 
Canadians have always, for the 
most part, held decidedly monar- 
chical and Conservative opinions. 
A large proportion of the early 
settlers came from that section 
where devotion to the king wasa 
powerful sentiment when all the 
rest of France was mad with re- 
publicanism. Removed from the 
revolutionary influences of the dark 
days of France, living under the 
benign rule of England for over a 
century, the French Canadians have 
never ceased to cherish a deep at- 
tachment to monarchy, and even 
now their sympathies are with the 
Legitimists of the parent State. 
They are remarkable for their de- 
votion to their Church, and are 
largely directed in all their affairs, 
temporal and spiritual, by the 
priesthood. During the war of 
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American Independence, when stir- 
ring appeals were made to the 
French Canadians by Rochambeau 
and Lafayette, the French priest 
was entirely on the side of Eng- 
land. The rebellion of 1837 had 
no substantial support among the 
intelligent majority of the people 
of Lower Canada: on the contrary, 
they looked with suspicion on the 
republican sentiments of some of 
the revolutionary leaders. It was 
a French Canadian statesman who 
declared that “the last shot fired 
for British rule on the continent 
of America would be fired by a 
French Canadian.” By the present 
constitution the special interests of 
the French Canadians are protected, 
and their rights expressly guar- 
anteed; and under these circum- 
stances, they are the class least 
likely to see any advantages in 
annexation. On the contrary, it 
conveys to their minds the idea of 
positive peril to those institutions 
to which they attach the greatest 
importance. They believe it really 
means in the end the destruction 
of their laws and language, just as 
the old institutions of the French 
have been gradually forced to give 
way in the State of Louisiana. 
Among the English Canadians 
there exists an influence against 
annexation just as powerful in its 
way as the attachment of the 
French Canadian to British con- 
nection. This is the influence of 
the descendants of the old Loy- 
alists who made their homes in 
Canada in such large numbers dur- 
ing the closing years of last century. 
The descendants of the forty thou- 
sand and more persons who became 
Canadians at that time of imperial 
discomfiture now form a consider- 
able portion of the dominant class 
in the Dominion, and still retain 
that affection for the parent State 
which is their natural heritage. 
They have much more liberal, pro- 
gressive ideas than had their stern, 
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uncompromising forefathers. They 
do not form a distinctive political 
party, but are found in the Liberal 
as well as in the Conservative ranks, 
One, indeed, would forget that these 
are descendants of the Loyalists in 
Canada, were it not for crises affect- 
ing the honour and interests of the 
empire, when immediately their at- 
tachment to England rises above 
all minor considerations, and makes 
its influence felt throughout the 
Dominion. Indeed, to the silent 
influences of this class may be at- 
tributed in a great measure the 
fact that there are such striking 
contrasts in the social life of the 
Canadians and their American 
neighbours. We do not notice in 
Canada the restlessness and want 
of tone characteristic of the average 
American citizen. Society in the 
older cities and towns even yet 
refuses to be Americanised in 
thought or speech. The language 
is that of English society of the 
better class; the orthography is 
still English, and “honour” has 
not become “ honor,” nor are Cana- 
dians in the habitsof going to the 
“theater,”—though it must be ad- 
mitted that the press and careless 
writers are working energetically 
in that direction. The current 
literature is that of England; and 
it is a fact that even Howells, 
James, and other distinguished writ- 
ers, have fewer readers in Canada 
than in London. Indeed one may 
think with reason that there is too 
decided a disposition among Cana- 
dians to ignore American literature, 
and in fact to look suspiciously at 
everything that is not English—a 
decidedly insular trait which Cana- 
dians have inherited in a large 
measure from the Loyalists. In- 
deed it is to the influence of this 
spirit that we may attribute the 
slow growth of a native literature 
in Canada. 

These national influences com- 
bine with a strong belief in the 
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future career of Canada, to prevent 
the progress of an annexation sen- 
timent in the country. Indeed 
Canadians have so much practical 
work on hand for years to come, 
especially in the North-west Ter- 
ritory, that they have literally no 
time to devote to theoretical specu- 
lations about their future destiny. 
When the Dominion has a popula- 
tion above 10,000,000—probably 
by the end of a decade—Canadians 
may aspire to a higher position 
among communities. Whether this 
great dependency will become a 
more active partner in the empire 
—in that imperial federation which 
was foreshadowed by James Otis,’ 
and is the aspiration nowadays 
of not a few far-seeing states- 
men,*—is a question which must 
be left to the solution of time. 
Canada is pursuing her work of 
development under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. She en- 
joys all the security and prestige 
which connection with the empire 
can give her. She is bound by the 
closest ties of commercial interest 
and family affection to the powerful 
nation on her borders. European 
complications are not likely to en- 
danger her peace whilst England 
can perform police duties on the 
seas. The questions which agitate 
the public mind are simply ques- 


tions of provincial interest which 
can be easily arranged. It is the 
hope of the Canadian people, who 
are making all possible sacrifices, 
and exerting their best energies 
to develop the resources of their 
country, that they will meet with 
that cordial sympathy from the 
parent State which will be at once 
a guarantee of success and a reward 
for their fidelity to the empire. 
And when the time comes for soly- 
ing the question of the destiny of 
Canada, it will be well both for her 
and the empire if it be left to the 
decision of statesmen possessing the 
foresight and the breadth of view 
of the late Lord Beaconsfield. Im- 
perialism is a word which certain 
political critics have been wont. to 
construe only in a derogatory sense; 
but a Canadian writer may be al- 
lowed to say, that a policy which 
makes England a real influence and 
power in the councils of Europe, 
and at the same time promotes the 
unity of the empire by attaching 
due importance to the possession 
of colonies, is, after all, that policy 
which is deserving of the approval 
and support of true Englishmen 
all the world over. 

Only a few words in concluding 
a paper which is necessarily but a 
brief review of some leading fea- 
tures of the material and political 


1 Bancroft’s Constitution of the United States, vol. i. p. 6. 


2 Since this article was put in type, the principle of colonial federation has re- 
ceived powerful support from a speech delivered at Edinburgh by a distinguished 
Canadian, Sir Alexander Galt, G.C.M.G., in the course of which he said: “He 
was quite prepared to say that, as regards everything, there could be no doubt 
federation would bean unmixed good. It would certainly tend to consolidate the 
empire, to bring the inherent elements of strength more directly under the con- 
trol of the principal Government, and increase its influence and strength. The 
general principle would be simply the consolidation of the general interests which 
concern us all, whether east or west, north or south—the consolidation of those 
under one general Legislature, and the localising of the sectional questions which 
were not imperial. . . . There were certain local questions which they could 
deal with better than anybody else could; and he believed that, as regards the 
general question, it would be very much better if they were dealt with by all 
whose interests were really embarked in it. . . . The truth was the empire was 
growing beyond the present system; and he hoped that as the necessity for further 
changes came, those changes might seek a direction which would give vitality 
and permanence to the British empire.” 
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development of the most important 
dependency of the empire. Itisa 
country of whose progress every 
Englishman should be proud. We 
have seen that it is a country 
which is rapidly gaining national 
strength ; but it is also a country 
rich in natural beauty. Where 
will we see a river which can rival 
the St. Lawrence at once for extent 
and grandeur—a river ever and 
anon expanding into great lakes, 
and broken into picturesque forms 
by impetuous rapids and cataracts ? 
Where will we find such forests of 
tall pine as still darken the hills 
of the Laurentian range—these 
ancient hills which have existed 
amid all the earth’s changes since 
times primeval? Where in Europe 
will we see lakes that may compare 
with the great inland waters which 
bathe the shores of the province of 
Ontario, with its flourishing towns 
and prosperous farms? The coun- 
tries watered by these Western 
seas may have none of the rich 
historic memories that cling to the 
shores of the Mediterranean; but 
still Ontario, tame and uneventful 
as her history may be, will be al- 
ways associated with the record of 
human endeavour and human hap- 
piness, Or where will we find a 
country offering to all the world 
so vast a territory of rich prairie- 
lands, purple with wild flowers and 
grasses, soon to give way to golden 
grain, to feed millions of people 
now struggling in the overcrowded 
Old World? Or where will we see 
such deep blue skies as canopy the 
vast region which Canadians call 
their own? So invigorating and 
bracing is the Canadian winter, 
that those who have once breathed 
its air can never find health or 
comfort amid the enervating influ- 
ences of southern climates. The 
people who live in Canada are 
deeply attached to their own land. 
Indeed it is a trait of the people 
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born under northern skies that 
they can never find content else- 
where, but that their hearts, like 
the leaves of the little compass- 
flower found on the slopes of the 
Ozark Hills, ever turn towards the 
north. Canada is a north-land, not 
of perpetual glaciers ; not of gloomy, 
solitary fjords; not of bleak, bar- 
ren hills, where men slave and toil 
with little rewards: but it is a 
north-land whose bays teem with 
fish, whose hills are covered with 
the finest timber, whose soil is pro- 
ductive for a territory extending 
over 3000 miles, What the people 
of this country have already 
achieved, their present wealth 
abundantly shows when compared 
with that of countries which have 
played no insignificant part in the 
world’s history. A century ago 
the greater part of Canada was but 
a remote and unexplored wilder- 
ness, and now we find seven pro- 
vinces—one of them, Ontario, large 
enough for an empire — teeming 
with population, and prosperous 
in all the great concerns of life, 
in good government, the means of 
subsistence, and social happiness. 
The tide of population is overflow- 
ing the boundaries of the old pro- 
vinces, and pressing further and 
further towards the west. No 
rivers, or mountains, or seas resist 
the progress of industry and enter- 
prise. Ere long, from Halifax on 
the Atlantic to Victoria on the 
Pacific, for thousands of miles 
westward from the heights where 
Daniel Webster stood many years 
ago, we will find people from all 
the northern countries of Europe 
cultivating smiling fields, rearing 
towns and villages, and cherishing 
the blessings of those free institu- 
tions, under whose wise and foster- 
ing influence Canada has already 
attained so large a measure of 
happiness and prosperity. 
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Ir is a strange experience for a 
man whose personal freedom has 
never been restrained to find him- 
self in prison. The excitement 
and amazement of the first day 
made it something so exceptional 
and extraordinary, that out of very 
strangeness it was supportable : 
and Erskine felt it possible to 
wind himself up to the necessity of 
endurance for one night. But the 
dead stillness of the long, long 
morning that followed, was at 
once insupportable and incompre- 
hensible to him. What did it 
mean? He saw the light brighten 
in his barred window, and per- 
suaded himself, as long as he could, 
that it was as yet too early for 
anything to be done; but when he 
heard all the sounds of life outside, 
and felt the long moments roll on, 
and listened in vain for any deliver- 
ance, a cold mist of amazement 
and horror began to wrap John’s 
soul. Was he to be left there? 
to lie in jail like any felon, no- 
body believing him, abandoned by 
all? He could not do anything 
violent to relieve his feelings; but 
it was within him to have dashed 
everything wildly about the room, 
—to have flown at the window and 
broken it to pieces,—to have torn 
linen and everything else to shreds. 
He stood aghast at himself as this 
wild fury of impatience and misery 
swept over him. He could have 
beaten his head against the wall. 
To sit still, as a man, a gentleman, 
is compelled to do, restraining him- 
self, was more hard than any 
struggles of Hercules. And those 
slow sunny moments stole by, each 
one of them as long as an hour. 
The sun seemed to be stationary in 
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the sky: the forenoon was a cen- 
tury. When he heard some one 
at last approaching, he drew a long 
breath of satisfaction, saying to 
himself that now at last the sus- 
pense would be over. But when 
it proved to be Miss Barbara with 
her arms full of provisions for his 
comfort, her maid coming after, 
bearing a large basket, it is im- 
possible to describe the disappoint- 
ment, the rage that filled’ him. 
The effort to meet her with a 
smile was almost more than he 
was capable of. He did it, of 
course, and concealed his real feel- 
ings, and accepted the butter and 
eggs with such thanks as he could 
give utterance to; but the effort 
seemed almost greater than any he 
had ever made before. Miss Bar- 
bara, for her part, considered it her 
duty to her nephew to maintain an 
easy aspect, and ignore the misery 
of the situation. She exerted her- 
self to amuse him, to talk as if 
nothing was amiss. She told 
him of Tinto’s grand funeral, 
with which the whole countryside 
was taken up. ‘“ Everybody is 
there,” Miss Barbara said, with 
some indignation, — “great and 
small, gentle and simple, as if auld 
Torrance’s son was one of the 
nobles of the Jand.” 

“They care more for the dead 
than the living,” John said, with 
a laugh. It was well to laugh, for 
his lip quivered. No doubt this 
was the reason why no one had 
leisure to think of him. And his 
heart was too full of his own 
miseries to be capable of even a 
momentary compassion for the fate 
of Torrance—a man not very much 
older than himself, prosperous and 























rich and important—snatched in a 
moment from all his enjoyments. 
He had been deeply awed and im- 
pressed when he heard of it first ; 
but by this time the honours paid 
to the dead man seemed to John 
an insult to his own superior claims 
—he who was living and snffering 
unjustly. To think that those who 
called themselves his friends should 
have deserted him to show a re- 
spect which they could not feel 
for the memory of a man whom 
they had none of them respected 
while he lived! He was no cynic, 
nor fond of attributing every evil 
to the baseness of humanity, but 
he could not help saying now, be- 
tween his closed teeth, that it was 
the way of the world. 

He had another visitor in the 
afternoon, some time after Miss 
Barbara took her departure, but 
not one of those he expected. To 
his great surprise, it was the white 
erect head of old Sir James which 
was the next he saw. The veteran 
came in with a grave and troubled 
countenance. He gave a shudder 
when he heard the key turn in 
the door. “I have come to see 
if there was—anything I could do 
for you?” Sir James said. 

John laughed again. To laugh 
seemed the only possible way of 
expressing himself. It is per- 
missible for a man to laugh when 
a woman would cry, and the mean- 
ing is much the same. This ex- 
pressed indignation, incredulity, 
some contempt, yet was softened by 
agentler sentiment, at sight of the 
old soldier’s kind and benign but 
puzzled and troubled face. “I 
don’t know what any one can do 
for me but take me out of this,” 
he said, “and no one seems dis- 
posed to do that.” 

“John Erskine,” said the old 
general solemnly, “the circum- 
stances are very serious. If you 
had seen, as I have seen, a young, 
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strong man laid in his grave this 
day, with a little toddling bairn, 
chief mourner.” His voice broke 
a little as he spoke. He waved 
his hand as if to put this recollec- 
tion away. “And your story was 
not satisfactory. It did not com- 
mend itself to my mind. Have 
patience and hear me out. I came 
away from you in displeasure, and 
I’ve done nothing but turn it over 
and over in my thoughts ever 
since. It’s very far from satis- 
factory; but I cannot find it in 
my heart to disbelieve you,” the 
old man cried, with a quiver of 
emotion in his face. He held out 
his large, soft, old hand suddenly 
as he spoke. John, who had been 
winding himself up to indignant 
resistance, was taken entirely b 
surprise. He grasped that kind 
hand, and his composure alto- 
gether failed him. 

“T am a fool,” he cried, dash- 
ing the tears from his eyes, “to 
think that one day’s confinement 
should break me down. God bless 
you, Sir James! I can’t speak. If 
that’s so, I’ll make shift to bear the 
rest.”” 

“ Ay, my lad, that’s just so. I[ 
cannot disbelieve you. You're a 
gentleman, John Erskine. You 
might do an act of violence,—any 
man might be left to himself; but 
you would not be base, and lie. I 
have tried to think so, but I can- 
not. You would never deceive an 
old friend.” 

“Tf I had murdered poor Tor- 
rance in cold blood, and meaning 
it,” said John, “there is no telling, 
I might have lied too.” 

“No, no, no,” said Sir James, 
putting out his hand—*at the 
worst it was never thought to be 
that; but you have no look of 
falsehood in you. Though it’s a 


strange story, and little like the 
truth, I cannot disbelieve you. 
So now you will tell me, my poor 
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lad, what I can do for you. We're 
friends again, thank God! I could 


not bide to be unfriends—and my 
old wife was at me night and day.” 

“If Lady Montgomery believes 
in me too——” 

“Believes in you! she would 
give me no rest, I tell you—her 
and my own spirit. She would 
not hear a word. All she said 
was, ‘ Hoots, nonsense, Sir James!’ 
I declare to you that was all. 
She’s not what you call a clever 
woman, but she would not listen 
to a word. ‘Hoots, nonsense!’ 
that was all. We could not find 
it in our hearts.” 

He was a little disposed, now 
that he had made his avowal, to 
dwell upon it, to the exclusion 
of more important matters; but 
when at last he permitted John 
to tell him what his expectations 
had been, and what his disap- 
pointment, as the long, slow morn- 
ing stole over unbroken, Sir 
James was deeply moved. “ Why 
did not Monypenny come to me?” 
he said. “He was taken up, no 
doubt, with what was going on 
to-day. But I would have been 
your bail in a moment. An old 
friend like me—the friend not only 
of your father, but of your grand- 
father before him!” But when he 
had said so much he paused, and 
employed a little simple sophistry 
to veil the position. “The sheriff 
will be round in the end of the 
week. I would not trouble him, 
if I were you, before that. What's 
three or four days? You will then 
come out with every gentleman in 
the county at your back. _ It’s not 
that I think it would be refused. 
People say so, but I will not be- 
lieve it, for one; only I would 
not stir if I were you. A day 
or two, what does that matter? 


My pride would be to bide the 
law, and stand and answer to my 
country. 


That is what I would 
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do. Of course I'll be your caution, 
and any other half dozen men in 
the county; but I'll tell you what 
I would do myself,—I would stand 
it out if I were you.” 

“You never were shut up in a 
jail, Sir James?” 

“Not exactly in a jail,” said 
the old soldier; “ but I’ve been in 
prison, and far worse quarters 
than this. To be sure, there’s an 
excitement about it when you're in 
the hands of an enemy e 

“In the hands of an _ enemy,” 
cried John—* a thing to be proud 
of; but laid by the heels in a 
wretched hole, like a poacher or a 
thief!” 

“T would put up with it if I 
were you. There is nothing dis- ” 
graceful in it. It is just a mistake 
that will be put right. I will 
come and see you, man, every 
day, and Lady Montgomery will 
send you books. I hope they 
will not be too good books, John. 
That’s her foible, honest woman, 
You seem to be victualled for a 
siege,” Sir James added, looking 
round the room. “That is Miss 
Barbara Erskine, I will be bound.” 

“T felt disposed to pitch them 
all out of the window,” said John. 

“Nothing of the sort; though 
they’re too good to fall into the 
hands of the turnkeys. Keep up 
your heart, my fine Jad. Ill see 
Monypenny to-night before I dine, 
and if we cannot bring you out. 
with flying colours, between us, it 
will be a strange thing to me. 
Just you keep up your heart,” said 
Sir James, patting John kindly on 
the back as he went away. ‘ The 
sheriff will be round here again on 
the 25th, and we'll be prepared 
for the examination, and bring you 
clear off. It's not so very long to 
wait.” 

With this John was forced to be 
content. The 25th was four days” 
off, and to remain in confinement 
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for four days more was an appalling 
anticipation; but Sir James's visit 
gave him real cheer. Perhaps Mr. 
Monypenny, too, on thinking it 
over, might turn to a conviction 
of his client’s truth. 

While Sir James rode home, 
pleased with himself that he had 
obeyed his own generous impulse, 
and pleased with John, who had 
been so unfeignedly consoled by 
it, Lord Lindores and his son 
were driving back from Tinto to- 
gether in the early twilight. There 
was not a word exchanged between 
them as they drove down the long 
avenue in the shadow of the woods; 
but as they turned into the lighter 
road, Lord Lindores returned to 
the subjects which occupied his 
mind habitually. “That is a busi- 
ness well over,” he said, with a 
sigh of satisfaction. “It is always 
a relief when the last ceremonies 
are accomplished; and though 
Carry chose to meet me with 
heroics, it is very satisfactory to 
know that her position is so good. 
One could never be sure with a 
man of Torrance’s temper. He 
was as likely as not to have sur- 
rounded his widow with annoy- 
ances and restraints. He has erred 
just a little on the other side now, 
poor fellow! Still he meant it, no 
doubt, for the best.” Lord Lin- 
dores spoke to his son with an ease 
and confidence which he could not 
feel with the other members of his 
family. Rintoul himself, indeed, 
had been somewhat incomprehen- 
sible for a little time past; but 
indigestion, or any other trifling 
reason, might account for that. 
“And now that all is over, we 
must think of other matters,” he 
continued. “This business about 


Edith must be settled. Millefleurs 
must have his answer. He has 
been very patient; but a young 
fellow like that knows his own im- 
portance, and Edith must hear 
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reason. She will never have an- 
other such chance.” 

Rintoul made a little movement 
in his corner, which was all that 
stood for a reply on his part; and 
his father could not even see the 
expression of his face. 

“T can only hope that she will 
be more amenable to his influence 
than to mine,” said Lord Lindores, 
with a sigh. “It is strange that 
she, the youngest of my children, 
should be the one to give me the 
most trouble. Rintoul, it is also 
time that I should speak to you 
about yourself. It would give your 
mother and me great satisfaction 
to see you settled. I married carly 
myself, and I have never had any 
reason to repent it. Provided that 
you make a wise choice. The two 
families will no doubt see a great 
deal of each other when things are 
settled between Edith and Mille- 
fleurs; and I hear on all hands 
that his sister, Lady Reseda—you 
met her several times in town “3 

“ Yos,—I met her,” said Rintoul, 
reluctantly. He turned once more 
in his corner, as if he would fain 
have worked his way through and 
escaped; but he was secured for 
the moment, and in his father’s 
power. 

“And you admired her, I sup- 
pose, as everybody does? She is 
something like her brother; but 
what may perhaps be thought a 
little — well, comical—in Mille- 
fleurs, is delightful in a girl. She is 
a merry little thing, the very per- 
son I should have chosen for you, 
Rintoul: she would keep us all 
cheerful. We want a little light- 
heartedness in the family. And 
though your father is only a Scotch 
peer, your position is unimpeach- 
able; and I will say this for you, 
that you have behaved very well; 
few young men would have con- 
ducted themselves so irreproachably 
in such a sudden change of circum- 
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stances. I feel almost certain that 
though a daughter of the Duke’s 
might do better, you would not be 
looked upon with unfavourable 
eyes.” 

“T—don’t know them. 
only met them—two or 
times——”’ 

“ What more is necessary? You 
will be Millefleurs’ brother -in- 
law x 

“Are you so sure of that?” 
asked Rintoul. There was some- 
thing in his tone which sounded 
like nascent rebellion. Lord Lin- 
dores pricked up his ears. 

“T do not willingly entertain the 
idea that Edith would disobey me,” 
he said with dignity. “She has 
highflown notions. They are in 
the air nowadays, and will ruin the 
tempers of girls if they are not 
checked. She makes a fight to 
have her own way, but I cannot 
believe that she would go the 
length of downright disobedience. 
I have met with nothing of the kind 
yet——” 

“I think you are likely to meet 
with it now,” said Rintoul; and 
then he added, hastily, “ Carry has 
not been an encouraging example.” 

“Carry!” said Lord Lindores, 
opening his eyes. “I confess that 
I do not understand. Carry! why, 
what woman could have a nobler 
position? Perfect control over a 
very large fortune, a situation of 
entire independence—too much for 
any woman. That Carry’s unexam- 
pled good fortune should be quoted 
against me is extraordinary in- 
deed.” 

“ But,” cried Rintoul, taken by 
surprise, “you could not hold up 
to Edith the hope of what might 
happen if—Millefleurs were to——” 

“ Break his neck over a scaur,” 
said Lord Lindores, almost with a 
sneer. He felt his son shrink 
from him with an_ inarticulate 
cry, and, with instant perception, 
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three 
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remedied his error in taste, as he 
thought it. “I ought not to speak 
so after such a tragedy; you are 
right, Rintoul. No: Millefleurs is a 
very different person ; but of course 
it is always a consolation to know 
that whatever happens, one’s child 
will be abundantly and honourabl 

provided for. My boy, let us lik 
at the other matter. It is time 
you thought of marrying, as I 
say.” 

Rintoul flung himself against the 
side of the carriage with a mut- 
tered curse. “ Marrying !—hang- 
ing is more what I feel like!” he 
cried. 

“ Rintoul !” 

“ Don’t torture me, father. There 
is not a more wretched fellow on 
the face of the earth. Link an in- 
nocent woman’s name with mine? 
Ask a girl to ? For heaven’s 
sake let me alone—let me be!” 

“What is the meaning of this?” 
Lord Lindores cried. “Are you 
mad, Rintoul? I am altogether 
unprepared for heroics in you.” 

The young man made no reply. 
He put his head out to the rushing 
of the night air and the soft dark- 
ness, through which the trees and 
distant hills and rare passengers. 
were all like shadows. He had 
looked stolidly enough upon all the 
shows of the external world all his. 
life, and thought no more of, them. 
than as he saw them. 





‘** A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him.” 


There had been no images or 
similitudes in light or darkness; 
but now another world had opened 
around him. He had a secret with 
the silence—the speechless, inani- 
mate things about knew something 
of him which nobody else knew: 
and who could tell when they might 
find a voice and proclaim it to the 
world? He uncovered his head to 
the air which blew upon him and 
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cooled his fever. The touch of that 
cool fresh wind seemed the only 
thing in earth or heaven in which 
there was any consolation. As for 
Lord Lindores, he sat back in his 
corner, more angry than concerned, 
and more contemptuous than either. 
A woman has perhaps some excuse 
for nerves; but that his son, upon 
whose plain understanding he could 
always rely, and whose common- 
sense was always alive to the im- 

ortance of substantial arguments, 
should thus relapse into tragedy 
like his sisters, was more than he 
could tolerate. He would not even 
contemplate the idea that there was 
any cause for it. Rintoul had al- 
ways been well behaved. He was 
in no fear of any secrets that his 
son might have to reveal. 

“Rintoul,” he said, after a pause, 
“if you have got into any scrape, 
you should know well enough that 
I am not the sort of man to take it 
tragically. I have no faith in mak- 
ing molehills into mountains. I 
don’t suppose you have done any- 
thing disgraceful. You must be off 
your head, I think. What is it? 
You have been out of sorts for 
some time past.” 

These words came like beatings of 
a drum to Rintoul’s ears, as. he leant 
out into the rushing and sweep of 
the night air. There was a com- 
posure in them which brought him 
to himself. Anything disgraceful 
meant cheating at cards, or shirk- 
ing debts of honour, or cowardice. 
Practically, these were about the 
only things disgraceful that a young 
man could do. An “entanglement,” 
a heavy loss at cards or on the turf, 
any other minor vice, could be com- 
pounded for. : Lord Lindores was 
not alarmed by the prospect of an ex- 
planation with his son. But that 
Rintoul should become melodram- 
atic, and appeal to earth and heaven, 
was contemptible to his father. 
This cool and common-sense tone 
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had its natural effect, Lord Lindo- 
res thought. Rintoul drew in his 
head, sat back in his corner, and 
was restored to himself. 

“T have been out of sorts,” he 
said—“ I suppose that’s what it is. 
I see everything en noir. All this 
business — seeing to things — the 
black, the house shut up P 

“Let me warn you, Rintoul; 
don’t cultivate your susceptibili- 
ties,” said his father. “ What is 
black more than blue or any other 
colour? This sort of thing is all 
very well for a woman; but I know 
what it is. It’s stomach—that is 
really the bottom of all tragedy. 
You had better speak to the doctor. 
And now, thank heaven, this Tinto 
business is over; we can get back 
to the affairs of life.” 

The rest of the drive passed in 
complete silence. And all the time 
they were together Rintoul said 
not a word to his father about John 
Erskine. His situation was alto- 
gether ignored between them. It 
was not that it was forgotten. If 
these two men could have opened 
Dunnottar jail—nay, could they 
have swept John Erskine away 
into some happy island where he 
would have been too blessed to 
think anything more about them— 
they would have done it,—the one 
with joyous alacrity, the other with 
satisfaction at least. This gloomy 
incident was over, and Lord Lin- 
dores had no desire to hear any 
more of it. It was just the end 
that anybody might have expected 
Torrance to come to. Why could 
not the officious blockheads of 
the countryside let the matter 
alone? But he did not feel that 
desire to help and right John 
Erskine which his warm adoption 
of the young man to his friendship 
would have warranted. For why? 
such an incident, however it end- 
ed, would certainly spoil young 
Erskine’s influence in the county; 
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He would be of no more advantage 
to any one. A quarrel was nothing ; 
but to escape from the consequences 
of that quarrel, to let a man die at 
the foot of a precipice without send- 
ing help to him, that was a thing 
which all the countryside turned 
against. It was this that had 
roused so strong a feeling against 
John, and Lord Lindores made 
up his mind philosophically, that 
though Erskine would probably be 
cleared of all imputation of blood- 
guiltiness, yet, innocent or guilty, 
he would never get over it, and, 
consequently, would be of no fur- 
ther use in any public projects. At 
the same time, his own views had 
changed in respect to the means of 
carrying these projects out. Lord 
Millefleurs was a better instrument 
than country eminence. A _ seat 
gained was of course always an 
appreciable advantage. But it was 
not certain even that the seat could 


have been gained; and a son-in-law 
in hand is better than many bor- 
oughs in the bush. TheDuke could 
not ignore Lord Lindores’s claims if 
Edith was a member of the family. 
This was far more important than 
anything that could concern John 


Erskine, though Lord Lindores 
would have been heartily thank- 
ful—now that he was good for 
nothing but to excite foolish sym- 
pathies—if he could have got John 
Erskine happily out of the way. 
Millefleurs had reached Lindores 
some time before: he had returned 
direct from the funeral along with 
Beaufort, who, much marvelling at 
himself, had stood among the crowd, 
and seen Carry’s husband laid in his 
ve. The sensation was too ex- 
traordinary to be communicated to 
any one. It had seemed to him 
that the whole was a dream, him- 
self a spectre of the past, watch- 
ing bewildered, while the other, 
whom he had never seen, who was 
‘nothing but a coffin, was removed 
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away and deposited among the un. 
seen. He had not been bold enough 
to go into the house to see Carry, 
even from the midst of the crowd, 
Whether she was sorrowing for her 
husband, or feeling some such thrills 
of excitement as were in his own 
bosom at the thought that she was 
free, Beaufort could not tell; but 
when he found himself ‘seated at 
table that evening with her father 
and brother, he could not but feel 
that his dream was going on, and 
that there was no telling in what 
new scene it might unfold fresh 
wonders. The four gentlemen 
dined alone, and they were not a 
lively party. After dinner they 
gathered about the fireplace, not 
making any move towards the for. 
saken drawing-room. “This is a 
sad sort of amusement to provide 
for you,” Lord Lindores said. “We 
hoped to have shown you the more 
cheerful side of Scotch life.” 

“T have had a very good time: 
what you might call a_ lovely 
time,” said Millefleurs. Then he 
made a pause, and drawing closer, 
laid his plump finger on Lord Lin- 
dores’s arm. “I don’t want to 
make myself a nuisance now; but 
—not to be troublesome—if I am 
not likely soon to have an oppor- 
tunity of addressing myself to Lady 
Edith, don’t you think I had better 
go away ?” 

“You may well be tired of us} 
a house of mourning,” said Lord 
Lindores, with a smile of benevo- 
lent meaning. “It was not for this 
you came into those wilds.” 

“They are far from being wilds: 
I have enjoyed myself very much,” 
said little Millefleurs. “All has 
been new; and to see a new coun- 
try, don’t you know, is always 
the height of my ambition. But 
such a thing might happen as that 
I wasn’t wanted. When a lady 
means to have anything to say to 
a fellow, I have always heard she 
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lets him know. To say nothing 
is, perhaps, as good a way of say- 
ing no as any. It may be sup- 
osed to save a man’s feelings” 

“Am I to understand that you 
have spoken to my daughter, Mille- 
fleurs ?” 

“]T have never had the chance, 
Lord Lindores. On the very even- 
ing, you will remember, when I 
hoped to have an explanation, this 
unfortunate accident happened. I 
am very sorry for the gentleman 
whom, in the best of circumstances, 
I can never now hope to call my 
brother-in-law ; but the position is 

erhaps a little awkward. Lady 
Edith is acquainted with my aspir- 
ations, but I—know nothing, don’t 
you know ?” said the little Marquis. 
He had his hand upon his plump 
bosom, and raised himself a little 
on one foot as he spoke. “It makes 


a fellow feel rather small—and, in 
my case, that isn’t wanted,” he 


added, cheerfully. Nothing less 
like a despairing lover could be 
imagined ; but though he resembled 
a robin redbreast, he was a man 
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quite conscious of the dignities 
of his position, and not to be 
played with. A cold chill of 
alarm came over Lord Lindores. 

“Edith will return to-morrow, 
or next day,” he said; “or if you 
choose to go to Tinto, her mother 
regards you so much .as- a friend 
and favourite, that she will receive 
you gladly, I am. sure. Go, 
then——” 

“No,” said Millefleurs, shaking 
his head, “no, that would be too 
strong. I never saw the poor fel- 
low but once or twice, and the last 
time I had the misfortune to dis- 
agree with him; no—I can’t convey 
myself to his house to learn if I’m 
to be taken or not. It is a droll 
sort of experience. I feel rather 
like a bale of goods, don’t you 
know, on approval,” he said with a 
laugh. He took it with great good- 
humour; but it was possible that 
even Millefleurs’s good - humour 
might be exhausted. 

“T undertake for it that you shall 
not have to wait much longer,” said 
Lord Lindores. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Rintoul had bad nights, and 
could not sleep. He had been in 
such constant movement that day 
that he was fatigued, and had 
hoped for rest; but after tossing 
on his uneasy bed he got up again, 
as for several nights past he had 
been in the habit of doing, and 
began to pace up and down his 
room. The house was all buried 
in repose and silence—the woods 
rustling round, the river flowing, 
the silence outside tingling with 
the never altogether hushed move- 
ments of nature; but indoors no- 
thing stirred—all dark; nothing 
but the heavy breath of sleep within 
the thick old walls. The fire was 
dying out on the hearth; the can- 


dles, which he lighted hastily, did 
not half light the room, but rather 
cleared a little spot in the dark- 
ness, and left all else in gloom. 
A nervous tremor was upon the 
oung man,—he to whom nerves 
had been all folly, who had scoffed 
at them as affectation or weakness; 
but he had no longer that command 
of himself of which he had once 
been proud. His mind strayed 
involuntarily into thoughts which 
he would fain have shut out. They 
dwelt upon one subject and one 
scene, which he had shut his mind 
to a hundred times, only to feel it 
the next moment once more absorb- 
ing every faculty. His shadow 
upon the window paced up and 
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down, up and down. He could 
not keep quiet. He did not care 
to have the door of his room behind 
him, but kept it in sight as if he 
feared being taken at a disadvan- 
tage. What did he fear? he could 
not tell. Imagination had seized 
hold upon him—he who had never 
known what imagination was, He 
could not rest for it. The quiet 
was full of noises. He heard the 
furniture creaking, as it does at 
night, the walls giving out strange 
echoes; and never having kept any 
vigil before, thought that these 
strange voices of the night had to 
do with himself, and in his soul 
trembled as if he had been sur- 
rounded by enemies or spies search- 
ing his inmost thoughts. 

Thus he walked up and down 
the room, keeping his face to 
the door. Did he expect any 
one, anything to come in? No, 
no; nothing of the kind. But 


it is certain that sometimes along 
the long passage he heard sounds 


as of a horse’s hoofs. He knew it 
was nonsense. It was the sound 
of the river, to which he was per- 
fectly accustomed; but yet it 
sounded somehow like a_horse’s 
hoofs. He never would have been 
surprised at any moment to see 
the door pushed open and some- 
thing come in. He knew it was 
ridiculous, but still he could not 
help the feeling. And the silence 
of the house was a pain to him be- 
yond telling. One of these nights 
one of the servants had been 
ill, and Rintoul was glad. The 
sense that some one was waking, 
moving about, was a relief. It 
seemed somchow to give him a sort 
of security,—to deliver him from 
himself. But while he thus felt 
the advantage of waking humanity 
near him, he was thankful beyond 
description that the society of the 
house was diminished—that his 
mother and Edith were away. He 
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knew that they must have found him 
out—if not what was in his mind, 
at least that there was something 
on his mind. During the last 
twenty-four hours particularly they 
would have been worse spies than 
the trees and the winds. How 
could he have kept himself to him. 
self in their presence, especially as 
they would have besieged him with 
questions, with incitements to do 
something? They would have as- 
sumed that they knew all about it 
in their ignorance. .They! They 
were always assuming that they 
knew. There was a fierce moment- 
ary satisfaction in Rintoul’s mind 
to think how completely out they 
would be, how incapable of under- 
standing the real state of the case, 
They thought they knew every- 
thing! But he felt that there was 
a possibility that he might have 
betrayed himself in the very plea- 
sure he would have had in show- 
ing them that they knew nothing. 
And it was better, far better, that 
they should be out of the way. 

He did not, however, yield to 
this fever of the mind without 
doing what he could manfully to 
subdue it. He made a great effort 
now to fix his mind upon what 
his father had said to him — 
but the names of Millefleurs and 
Lady Reseda only swept confus- 
edly through his brain like straws 
upon the surface of the stream. 
Sometimes he found himself re- 
peating one of them vaguely, like a 
sort of idiotical chorus, while the 
real current of his thoughts ran 
on. Lady Reseda, Lady Reseda: 
what had she to do with it?—or 
Millefleurs, Millefleurs!—they were 
straws upon the surface, showing 
how rapidly the torrent ran, not 
anything he could catch hold of. 
There was one name, however, 
round which that dark current of 
his thoughts eddied and swirled 
as in a whirlpool —the name of 
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John Erskine. There could not 
be any doubt that he had some- 
thing to do with it. He had 
thrust himself into a matter that 
did not concern him, and he was 
paid for his folly. It was not his 
place to stand up for Carry, to 
resent her husband’s rudeness— 
what had he to do with it? He 
was an intrusive, officious fool, 
thrusting himself into other people’s 
business. If he brought himself 
into trouble by it, was that Rin- 
toul’s fault? Was he bound to lay 
himself open’ to a great deal of 
annoyance and embarrassment in 
order to save John Erskine from 
the consequences of his own folly? 
This was the question that would 
not let him rest. Nothing Rin- 
toul had been a party to had com- 
promised John Erskine. It was 
all his own doing. Why did he, 
for his pleasure, take the Scaur 
road at all? Why did he stop and 
quarrel, seeing the other was excit- 
ed? Why rush down in that silly 
way with his coat torn to make an 
exhibition of himself? All these 
things were folly,—folly beyond 
extenuation. He ought to have 
known better; and whatever fol- 
lowed, was it not his own fault? 
Along with this, however, there 
were other thoughts that flashed 
at Rintoul, and would not let him 
carry on steadily to the conclu- 
sion he desired. There are some 
things that are permissible and 
some that are not permissible. A 
gentleman need not betray himself: 
it is not indispensable that he should 
take the world into his confidence, 
if any accident happens to him, 
and he gets himself into trouble; 
but he must not let another get 
into trouble for him,—that comes 
into the category of the “ anything 
disgraceful” which Lord Lindores 
was assured his son had never been 
guilty of. No! he had never done 
anything disgraceful. How was he 


to escape it now? And then, look- 
ing back upon all the circumstances, 
Rintoul sadly perceived what a fool 
he had been not to put everything 
on a straightforward footing at 
once. He reflected that he could 
have given almost any account of 
the occurrence he pleased. There 
was nobody to contradict him: and 
all would have been over without 
complication, without any addition 
from the popular fancy. It seemed 
to him now, reflecting upon every- 
thing, all the details that had filled 
him with an unreflecting panic then, 
that nothing could have been easier 
than to explain the whole matter. 
But he had lost that good moment, 
and if he made the confession now, 
every false conception which he had 
feared would be realised. People 
would say, If this was all, why make 
any mystery about it? Why expose 
another to disgrace and suffering? 
Rintoul had not intelligence enough, 
though he had always plumed him- 
self on his common-sense, to thread 
his way among those conflicting 
reasonings. He grew sick as the 
harpies of recollection and thought 
rushed upon him from all quarters. 
He had no power to stand against 
them,—to silence her who cried, 
“ Why did you not do this ?”—while 
he held at bay the other, who 
swooped down upon him, scream- 
ing, “How could you do that?” 
When it grew more than he could 
bear, he retreated to his bed, and 
flung himself exhausted upon it, 
throwing out his arms with the un- 
conscious histrionic instinct of ex- 
citement, appealing to he knew not 
what. How could he do this thing ? 
How could he leave it undone? Rin- 
toul in his despair got up again 
and found an opiate which had 
been given him when he had tooth- 
ache, long ago, in days when tooth- 
ache was the worst torture he knew. 
He swallowed it, scarcely taking 
the trouble to mark how much he 
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was taking, though the moment 
after he took a panic, and got up 
and examined the bottle to assure 
himself that all was right. It was 
nearly daybreak by the time that 
this dose sent him to sleep,—and 
he scarcely knew he had been 
asleep, so harassing were his dreams, 
till he came to himself at last, 
to find that it was eleven o’clock 
in adull forenoon, his shutters all 
open, and the dim light pouring in. 
The horrors of waking when the 
mind is possessed by great misery 
is a well-worn subject,—everybody 
knows what it is to have Care 
seated by his bedside, ready to 
|S upon him when he opens 

is eyes; but Rintoul had scarcely 
escaped from that dark companion. 
She had been with him in his 
dreams: he felt her grip him now, 
with no surprise, if with a redouble- 
ment of pain. 

It was nearly mid-day when he 
got down-stairs, and he found no- 
body. His father was out. Mille- 
fleurs was out. His breakfast was 
arranged upon a little table near 
the fire, his letters laid ready, the 
county newspaper—a little inno- 
cent broadsheet—by his plate. But 
he could not take advantage of any 
of these luxuries; he swept his 
letters into his pocket, flung the 
paper from him, then reflected that 
there might be something in it, and 
— it up again with trembling 

ands, There was something in it. 
There was an account of the pri- 
vate examination before the sheriff 
of Mr. John Erskine of Dalrul- 
zian on suspicion of being concerned 
in the death of the late lamented 
Mr. Torrance of Tinto. “ From cir- 
cumstances which transpired,” the 
sheriff, the newspaper regretted to 
say, had thought it right to rele- 
gate Mr. Erskine to Dunnottar jail, 
there to await the result of a more 
formal inquiry, to be held on the 
25th at Dunearn.- “ We have little 
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fear that a gentleman so respected 
will easily be able to clear himself,” 
it was added; and “a tribute of re- 
spect to the late Patrick Torrance,— 
a name which, for genial bonhomie 
and sterling qualities, will long be 
remembered in this county,” wound 
up the paragraph. The greater 
portion of its readers, already ac- 
quainted with the news by report, 
read it with exclamations of con- 
cern, or cynical rustic doubt whe- 
ther John Erskine was so much re- 
spected, or Pat Torrance as sure 
of a place in the county’s memory, 
asthe ‘ Dunearn Sentinel’ said; but 
all Rintoul’s blood seemed to rush 
to his head and roar like a torrent 
in his ears as he read the paragraph. 
He could hear nothing but that 
rushing of excitement and the 
bewildered half-maddened thoughts 
which seemed to accompany it. 
What was he to do? What was 
he to do? 

There was a little interval, dur- 
ing which Rintoul literally did 
not know what he was doing. His 
mind was not prepared for such 
an emergency. He tossed about 
like a cork upon the boiling stream 
of his own thoughts—helpless, be- 
wildered, driven hither and thither. 
He only came to himself when he 
felt the damp air in his face, and 
found himself setting out on foot 
on the road to Dunearn: the ir- 
regular lines of the housetops in 
front of him, the tall tower of the 
Town House pointing up to the dull 
skies, standing out from the rest 
of the buildings like a landmark 
to indicate what route he was to 
take. When he caught sight of 
that he came violently to himself, 
and began at once to recover some 
conscious control over his actions. 
The operations of his mind became 
clear to him; his panic subsided. 
After all, who could harm John 
Erskine? He had been very fool- 
ish; he had exposed himself to 
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suspicion; but no doubt a gentle- 
man so respected would be able 
to clear himself—a gentleman so 
respected. Rintoul repeated the 
words to himself, as he had re- 
eated the names of Millefleurs 
and Lady Reseda the night before. 
And what would it matter to John 
Erskine to put off till the 25th 
his emancipation and the full 
recognition of his innocence? If 
he had a bad cold, it would have 
the same result—confinement to 
the house, perhaps to his room. 
What was that? Nothing: a tri- 
fling inconvenience, that any man 
might be subject to. And there 
could be no doubt that a gentle- 
man so respected There would 
be evidence that would clear him: 
it was not possible that any proof 
could be produced of a thing that 
never happened; and the whole 
county, if need be, would bear 
witness to John Erskine’s char- 
acter—that he was not quarrel- 
some or a brawler; that there was 
no motive for any quarrel between 
him and 

Rintoul’s feet, which had been go- 
ing rapidly towards Dunearn, went 
on slower and slower. He came to 
a pause altogether about a mile from 
the town. Was it necessary to go 
any farther? What could he do 
to-day? Certainly there would 
be no advantage to Erskine in 
anything he did to-day. He 
turned round slowly, and went 
back towards Lindores. Walking 
that way, there was nothing but 
the long sweep of the landscape 
between him and Tinto, to which 
his eyes could not but turn as he 
walked slowly on. The flag was 
up again—a spot of red against the 
dull sky—and the house stood out 
upon its platform with that air of 
ostentation which fretted the souls 
of the surrounding gentry. Rin- 
toul could not bear the sight of it: 
it smote him with a fierce impa- 
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tience. Scarcely conscious that his 
movement of hot and hasty temper 
was absurd, he turned round again 
to escape it, and his face set to- 
wards the emblem of severe jus- 
tice and the law, the tower of the 
Town House of Dunearn, When 
this second monitor made itself 
visible, a kind of dull despair took 
possession of him. His steps were 
hemmed in on every side, and there 
was no escape. 

It was while he was moving on 
thus reluctantly, by a sort of vague 
compulsion, that he recognised, 
with amazement, Nora Barrington 
coming towards him. It was a 
piece of good fortune to which he 
had no right. She was the only 
creature in the world whose soci- 
ety could have been welcome to 
him. They met as they might have 
met in a fairy tale: fairy tales are 
not over, so long as people do meet 
in this way on the commonplace 
road. They had neither of them 
thought of any such encounter 
—he, because his mind was too 
dolorous and preoccupied for any 
such relief; she, because Rintoul 
seldom came into Dunearn, and 
never walked, so that no idea of 
his presence occurred to her. She 
was going to fulfil a commission of 
Miss Barbara’s, and anxious if pos- 
sible to see Edith, which was far 
more likely than Edith’s brother. 
They were both surprised, almost 
beyond speech; they scarcely ut- 
tered any greeting. It did not 
seem strange, somehow, that Rin- 
toul should turn and walk with 
her the way she was going, though 
it was not his way. And now a 
wonderful thing happened to Rin- 
toul. His ferment of thought sub- 
sided all at once,—he seemed to 
have sailed into quiet seas after 
the excitement of the headlong 
current which had almost dashed 
him to pieces. He did not know 
what it meant. The storm ended, 
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and there stole over him “a sound 
as of a hidden brook, in the leafy 
month of June.” And Nora felt 
a softening of sympathetic feeling, 
she did not know why. She was 
sorry for him. Why should she 
have been sorry for Lord Rintoul? 
He was infinitely better off than 
she was. She could not account 
for the feeling, but she felt it all 
the same. She asked him first 
how Lady Caroline was—poor Lady 
Caroline !—and then faltered a little, 
turning to her own affairs. 

“T hope I shall see Edith before 
I go away. Do you know when 
they are coming back? I am 
going home—very soon now,” Nora 
said. She felt almost apologetic— 
reluctant to say it,—and yet it 
seemed necessary to say it. There 
were many people whom she might 
have met on the road to whom she 
would not have mentioned the 
fact, but it seemed incumbent upon 
her now. 

“Going away! No, that you 
must not do—you must not do it! 
Why should you go away ?” he cried. 

“There are many reasons.” Nora 
felt that she ought to laugh at 
his vehemence, or that, perhaps, 
she should be angry; but she was 
neither the one nor the other—only 
apologetic, and so sorry for him. 
“Of course I always knew I should 
have to go: though I shall always 
think it home here, yet it is not 
home any longer. it is a great 
pity, don’t you think, to live so 
long in a place which, after all, is 
not your home?” 

“T cannot think it a great 
pity that you should have lived 

ere,” he said. “The thing is, 
that yen must not go. For 
God’s sake, Nora, do not go! I 
never thought of that; it is the 
last drop. If you knew how near 


I am to the end of my strength, 
you would not speak of such a 
thing to me.” 


“Lord Rintoul! I—don’t under- 
stand. What can it matter?” 
cried Nora, in her confusion. She 
felt that she should have taken a 
different tone. He had no right 
to call her Nora, or to speak as 
if he had anything to do with her 
coming or going. But the hurried 
tone of passion and terror in his 
voice overwhelmed her. It was 
as if he had heard of the last mis- 
fortune that could overwhelm a 
man. 

“Matter! Do you mean to me? 
It may not matter to any one else; 
to me it is everything, ” he said, 
wildly. “TI shall give in altogether. 
I shall not care what I do if you 
go away.’ 

“ Now, Lord Rintoul,” said Nora, 
her heart beating, but trying to 
laugh as she best could, “this, 
you must know, is nonsense. You 
cannot mean to make fun of me, 
I am sure; but I don’t know 
what you mean. We had better 
say no more about it.” Then she 
melted again. She remembered 
their last interview, which had 
gone to her heart. “I know,” 
she said, “that you have been in 
a great deal of trouble.” 

“You know,” said Rintoul, “ be- 
cause you feel for me. Nobody 
else knows. Then think what it 
will be for me if you go away— 
the only creature whom I dare to 
speak to. Nora, you know very 
well I was always fond of you— 
from the first—as soon as we 
met——” 

“Don’t, don’t, Lord Rintoul! 
I cannot get away from you on 
this public road. Have some re- 
spect for me. You ought not to 
say such things, nor I to hear.” 

‘He looked at her, wondering. 
“Ts it any want of respect to tell 
you that you are the girl I have 
always wanted to marry? You 
may not feel the same; it may 
be only your kindness: you may 
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refuse me, Nora; -but I have 
always meant it. I have thought 
"it was our duty to do the best we 
could for the girls, but I never 
gave in to that for myself. My 
father has spoken of this one and 
that one, but I have always been 
faithful to you. That is no want of 
respect, though it is a public road. 
From the time I first knew you, 
I have only thought of you.” 

What an ease it gave him to say 
this! All the other points that had 
so occupied him before seemed to 
have melted away in her presence. 
If he had but some one to stand by 
him,—if he had but Nora, who felt 
for him always. It seemed that 
everything else would arrange it- 
self, and become less difficult to 
bear. 

As for Nora, she had known 
very well that Rintoul was, as he 
said, fond of her. It is so difficult 
to conceal that. But she thought 
he would “get over it.” She had 
said to herself, with some little 
scorn, that he never would have the 
courage to woo a poor girl like her- 
self,—a girl without anything. He 
had a worldly mind though he was 
young, and Nora had never allowed 
herself to be deluded, she thought. 

“Don’t you believe me?” he 
said, after a moment’s pause, look- 
ing at her wistfully, holding out his 
hand, 

“Yes, I believe you, Lord Rin- 
toul,” said Nora; but she took no 
notice of his outstretched hand, 
though it cost her something to be, 
as she said to herself, “so unkind.” 
“I do believe you; but it would 
never be permitted, you know. 
You yourself would not approve of 
it when you had time to think; 
for you are worldly-minded, Lord 
Rintoul: and you know you ought 
to marry—an heiress—some one 
with money.” 

“ You have a very good right to 
say so,” he replied. “I have always 
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maintained that for the girls: but 
if you had ever taken any notice 
of me, you would have found out 
that I never allowed it for myself. 
Yes, it is quite true I am worldly- 
minded; but I never meant to mar- 
ry money. I never thought of mar- 
rying any one but you.” 

And now there was a pause 
again. He did not seem to have 
asked her any question that Nora 
could answer. He had only made 
a statement to her that she was 
the only girl he had ever wished to 
marry. It roused a great com- 
motion in her breast. She had 
always liked Rintoul, even when 
his sisters called him a Philistine ; 
and now when he was in trouble, 
under some mysterious shadow, she 
knew not why, appealing to her 
sympathy as to his salvation, it 
was not possible that the girl should 
shut her heart against him. They 
walked on together for a few yards 
in silence, and then she said, falter- 
ing, “I had better go back now. 
I—did not expect to—meet any 
one.” 

“Don’t go back without saying 
something to me. Promise me, 
Nora, that you will not go away. 
I want you! I want you! With- 
out you I should go all wreng. If 
you saw me sinking in the water, 
wouldn’t you put out your hand to 
help me?—and that is nothing to 
what may happen. Nora, have 
you the heart to go back without 
saying anything to me?” cried Rin- 
toul, once more holding out his 
hand. 

There was nobody visible on the 
road, up or down. The turrets of 
Lindores peeped over the trees in 
the distance, like spectators deeply 
interested, holding their breath ; 
at the other end the long thin 
tower of the Town House seemed to 
pale away into the distance. He 
looked anxiously into her face, as 
if life and death hung on the de- 
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cision. They had come to a stand- 
still in the emotion of the moment, 
and stood facing each other, trem- 
bling with the same sentiment. 
Nora held back still, but there 
was an instinctive drawing closer 
of the two figures—irresistible, in- 
voluntary. 

“Your father will never con- 
sent,” she said, with an unsteady 
voice; “and my father will never 
allow it against his will. But, Lord 
Rintoul——” 

“Not lord, 
said. 

“You never liked to be called 
Robin,” Nora said, with a_half- 
malicious glance into his face. But 
poor Rintoul was not in the hu- 
mour for jest. He took her hand, 
her arm, and drew it through his. 


nor Rintoul,” he 


CHAPTER 


Rolls disappeared on the evening 
of the day on which he had that 
long consultation with Mr. Mony- 


penny. He did not return to Dal- 
rulzian that night. Marget, with 
many blushes and no small excite- 
ment, served the dinner, which 
Bauby might be said to have 
cooked with tears. If these salt 
drops were kept out of her sauces, 
she bedewed the white apron, which 
she lifted constantly to her eyes. 
“Maister John in-jyal! and oor 
Tammas gone after him; and what 
will [say to his mammaw?” Bauby 
cried. She seemed to fear that it 
might be supposed some want of 
care on her part which had led to 
this dreadful result. But even the 
sorrow of her soul did not inter- 
fere with her sense of what was 
due to her master’s guest. Beau- 
fort’s dinner did not suffer, what- 
ever else might. It was s¢rupu- 
lously cooked, and served with all 
the care of which Marget was ca- 
pable; and when it was all over, 
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“T cannot wait to think about 
our fathers. I have such need of 
you, Nora. I have something to 
tell you that I can tell to no one 
in the world but you. I want my 
other self to help me. I want my 
wife, to whom I can speak——” 

His arm was quivering with 
anxiety and emotion. Though 
Nora was bewildered, she did not 
hesitate—what girl would ’—from 
the responsibility thus thrust upon 
her. To be so urgently wanted is 
the strongest claim that can be put 
forth upon any human creature, 
Instinctively she gave his arm a 
little pressure, supporting rather 
than supported, and said “ Tell me,” 
turning upon him freely, without 
blush or faltering, the grave sweet 
face of sustaining love. 


XXXIX, 


and everything carefully put aside, 
the women sat down together in 
the kitchen, and had a good ery 
over the desolation of the house. 
The younger maids, perhaps, were 
not so deeply concerned on this 
point as Bauby, who was an old 
servant, and considered Dalrulzian 
as her home: but they were all 
more or less affected by the dis- 
grace, as well as sorry for the 
young master, who had “ nae pride,” 
and always a pleasant word for his 
attendants in whatever capacity. 
Their minds were greatly affected, 
too, by the absence of Rolls. Not 
a man in the house but the stranger 
gentleman! It was a state of affairs 
which alarmed and depressed them, 
and proved, above all other signs, 
that a great catastrophe had hap- 
pened. Beaufort sent for the house- 
keeper after dinner to give her such 
information as he thought neces- 
sary; and Bauby was supported to 
the door by her subordinates, im- 
ploring her all the way to keep up 
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her heart. “You'll no’ let on to 
the strange gentleman.” “Ye’ll 
keep up a good face, and no’ let 
him see how sair cast down ye 
are,” they said, one at either hand. 
There was a great deal of strug- 
gling outside the door, and some 
stifled sounds of weeping, before 
it was opened, and Bauby ap- 
peared, pushed in by some invis- 
ible agency behind her, which 
closed the door promptly as soon 
as she was within. She was not 
the important person Beaufort had 
expected to see; but as she stood 
there, with her large white apron 
thrown over her arm, and her 
comely countenance, like a sky 
after rain, lighted up with a very 
wan and uncertain smile, putting 
the best face she could upon it, 
Beaufort’s sympathy overcame the 
inclination to laugh which he might 
have felt in other circumstances, 
at the sight of her sudden en- 
trance and troubled clinging to 
the doorway. “Good evening,” 
he said, “ Mrs. ” «They call 
me Bauby Rolls, at your service,” 
said Bauby, with a curtsey and a 
suppressed sob. “ Mrs. Rolls,” said 
Beaufort, “ your master may not 
come home for a few days; he 
asked me to tell you not to be 
anxious; that he hoped to be back 
soon ; that there was nothing to be 
alarmed about.” “Eh! and was 
he so kind as think upon me, and 
him in such trouble?” cried Bauby, 
giving way to her emotions. “ But 
I’m no’ alarmt ; no, no, why should 
I be?’ she added, in a trembling 
voice. “ He will be hame, no doubt, 
in a day or twa, as ye say, sir, 
and glad, glad we'll a’ be. It’s 
not that we have any doubt—but 
oh! what will his mammaw say 
to me?” cried Bauby. After the 
tremulous momentary stand she 
had made, her tears flowed faster 
than ever. “There has no such 
+ thing happened among the Erskines 
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since ever the name was kent in 
the countryside, and that’s maist 
from the beginning, as it’s written 
in Scripture.” “ It’s all a mistake,” 
cried Beaufort. “That it is—that 
it is,” cried Bauby, drying her 
eyes. And then she added with 
another curtsey, “I hope you'll 
find everything to your  satisfac- 
tion, sir, till the maister comes 
hame. Tammas—that’s the butler, 
Tammas Rolls, my brother, sir, if 
you please—is no’ at hame to-night, 
and you wouldna like a lass aboot 
to valet ye; they’re all young but 
me. But if you would put out 
your cloes to brush, or anything 
that wants doing, outside your door, 
it shall a’ be weel attended to. I’m 
real sorry there’s no’ another man 
aboot the house: but a’ that woman 
can do we'll do, and with good- 
will.” “You are very kind, Mrs. 
Rolls,” said Beaufort. “I was not 
thinking of myself—you must not 
mind me. I shall get on very 
well. I am sorry to be a trouble 
to you at such a melancholy mo- 
ment.” “Na, na, sir, not melan- 
choly,” cried Bauby, with her eyes 
streaming ; “ sin’ ye say, and a’body 
must allow, that it’s just a mistake > 
we manna be put aboot by such- 
like trifles. But nae doubt it will 
be livelier and mair pleesant for 
yoursel’, sir, when Mr. John and 
Tammas, they baith come hame. 
Would you be wanting anything 
more to-night?” “Na, I never let 
on,” Bauby said, when she retired 
to the ready support of her hand- 
maidens outside the doer— “ no’ 
me; I keepit a stout heart, and 
I said to him, ‘It’s of nae con- 
sequence, sir,’ I said,—‘I’m nane 
cast down; it’s just a mistake— 
everybody kens that;’ and that he 
was to put his things outside his 
door. He got nothing that would 
go against the credit of the house 
out of me.” 

But in spite of this forlorn con- 
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fidence in her powers of baffling 
suspicion, it was a wretched night 
that poor Bauby spent. John was 
satisfactorily accounted for, and it 
was known where he was; but who 
could say where Rolls might be? 
Bauby sat up half through the 
night alone in the great empty 
kitchen with the solemn-sounding 
clock and the cat purring loudly by 
the firé. She was as little used to the 
noises of the night as Lord Rintoul 
was, and in her agony of watching 
felt the perpetual shock and thrill 
of the unknown going through and 
through her. She heard steps com- 
ing up to the house a hundred times 
through the night, and stealing 
stealthily about the doors. “Is 
that you, Tammas?” she said again 
and again, peering out into the 
night: but nobody appeared. Nor 
did he appear next day, or the 
next. After her first panic, Bauby 


gave out that he was with his 


master—that she had never expect- 
ed him—in order to secure him from 
remark. But in her own mind 
horrible doubts arose. He had 
always been the most irreproach- 
able of men; but what if, in the 
shock of this catastrophe, even 
Tammas should have taken to ill 
ways? Drink—that was the na- 
tural suggestion. Who can fathom 
the inscrutable attractions it has, 
so that men yield to it who never 
could have been suspected of such a 
weakness? Most women of the lower 
¢lasses have the conviction that 
no man can resist it. Heart-wrung 
for his master, shamed to his soul 
for the credit of the house, had 
Rolls, too, after successfully com- 
bating temptation for all his re- 
spectable life, yielded to the demon ? 
Bauby trembled, but kept her /ter- 
rors to herself. 
come back at any moment—he was 
with his maister. Where else was 
it likely at such a time that he 
should be? 
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But Rolls was not with his mas- 
ter. He was on the eve of a great 
and momentous act. There were 
no superstitious alarms about him, 
as about Rintoul, and no question 
in his mind what to do. Before he 
left Dalrulzian that sad morning, 
he had shaped all the possibilities 
in his thoughts, and knew what 
he intended; and his conversation 
with Mr. Monypenny gave sub- 
stance and a certain reasonableness 
to his resolution. But it was not 
in his nature by one impetuous 
movement to precipitate affairs, 
He had never in his life acted 
hastily, and he had occasional tre- 
mors of the flesh which chilled his 
impulse and made him pause. But 
the interval, which was so bitter to 
his master, although all the look- 
ers-on congratulated themselves it 
could do him no harm, was ex- 
actly what Rolls wanted in the 
extraordinary crisis to which he 
had come. <A humble person, quite 
unheroic in his habits as in his 
antecedents, it was scarcely to be 
expected that the extraordinary 
project which had entered his mind 
should have been carried out with 
the enthusiastic impulse of romantic 
youth. But few youths, however 
romantic, would have entertained 
such a purpose as that which now 
occupied Rolls. There are many 
who would risk a great deal to 
smuggle an illustrious prisoner out 
of his prison. But this was an en- 
terprise of a very different kind. 
He left Mr. Monypenny with his 
head full of thoughts which were 
not all heroic. None of his in- 
quiries had been made without 
meaning. The self-devotion which 
was in him was of a sober kind, 
not the devotion of a Highland 
clansman, an Eyan Dhu: and 
though the extraordinary expedi- 
ent he had planned appeared to 
him more and not less alarming 
than the reality, his own self-sacri- . 
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fice was not without a certain cal- 
culation and caution too. 

All these things had been seri- 
ously weighed and balanced in his 
mind. He had considered his sis- 
ter’s interest, and even his own 
eventual advantage. He had never 
neglected these primary objects of 
life, and he did not do so now. 
But though all was taken into 
account and carefully considered, 
Rolls’s first magnanimous purpose 
was never shaken; and the use he 
made of the important breathing- 
time of these intervening days was 
characteristic. He had, like most 
men, floating in his mind several 
things which he intended “some 
time” to do,—a vague intention 
which, in the common course of 
affairs, is never carried out, One 
of these things was to pay a visit 
to Edinburgh. Edinburgh to Rolls 
was as much as London and Paris 
and Rome made into one. All his 
patriotic feelings, all that respect 
for antiquity which is natural to 
the mind of a Scot, and the pride of 
advancing progress and civilisation 
which becomes a man of this cen- 
tury, were involved in his desire to 
visit the capital of his own country. 
Notwithstanding all the facilities of 
travel, he had been there but once 
before, and that in his youth. 
With a curious solemnity he deter- 
mined to make this expedition now. 
It seemed the most suitable way of 
spending these all-important days, 
before he took the step beyond 
which he did not know what might 
happen to him. A more serious 
visitor, yet one more determined 
to see everything and to take the 
full advantage of all he saw, never 
entered that romantic town. He 
looked like a rural elder of the 
gravest Calvinistic type as he walk- 
ed, in his black coat and loosely tied 
white neckcloth, about the lofty 
streets. He went to Holyrood, 
and gazed with reverence and pro- 
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found belief at the stains of Riz- 
zio’s blood. He mounted up to 
the Castle, and examined Mons 
Meg with all the care of a his- 
torical observer. He even  in- 
spected the pictures in the Na- 
tional Collection with unbounded 
respect, if little knowledge, and 
climbed the observatory on the 
Calton Hill. There were many 
spectators about the streets, who 
remarked him as he walked about, 
looking conscientiously at every- 
thing, with mingled amazement 
and respect; for his respectability, 
his sober curiosity, his unvary- 
ing seriousness, were remarkable 
enough to catch an intelligent eye. 
But nobody suspected ‘that Rolls’s 
visit to Edinburgh was the solemn 
visit of a martyr, permitting him- 
self the indulgence of a last look 
at the scenes that interested him 
most, ere giving himself up to an 
unknown and mysterious doom. 

On the morning of the 24th, 
having satisfied himself fully, he 
returned home. He was quite 
satisfied. Whatever might now 
happen, he had fulfilled his inten- 
tion, and realised his dreams: noth- 
ing could take away from him the 
gratification thus secured. He had 
seen the best that earth contained, 
and now was ready for the worst, 
whatever that might be. Great and 
strange sights, prodigies unknown 
to his fathers, were befitting and 
natural objects to occupy him at 
this moment of fate. It was still 
early when he got back: he stopped 
at the Tinto station, not at that 
which was nearest to Dalrulzian, 
and slowly making his way up by 
the fatal road, visited the scene 
of Torrance’s death. The lodge- 
keeper called out to him, as he 
turned that way, that the road 
was shut up; but Rolls paid no 
heed. He clambered over the 


hurdles that were placed across, 
and soon reached the scene of the 
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tragedy. The marks of the horse’s 
hoofs were scarcely yet obliterated, 
and the one fatal point at which 
the terrified brute had dinted deep- 
ly into the tough clay, its last des- 
perate attempt to hold its footing, 
was almost as distinct as ever. 

The terrible incident with which 
he had so much to do came before 
him with a confused perception of 
things he had not thought of at 
the time, reviving, as in a dream, 
before his very eyes. He remem- 
bered that Torrance lay with his 
head down the stream—a point 
which had not struck him as im- 
portant; and he remembered that 
Lord Rintoul had appeared out of 
the wood at his cry for help so 
quickly, that he could not have 
been far away when the accident 
took place. What special signi- 
fication there might be in these 
facts Rolls was not sufficiently 
clear-headed to see. But he noted 
them with great gravity in a little 
note-book, which he had bought for 
the purpose. Then, having con- 
cluded everything, he set out sol- 
emnly on his way to Dunearn. 

It was a long walk. The au- 
tumnal afternoon closed in mists; 
the moon fose up out of a haze 
—the harvest-moon, with a little 
redness in her light. The land- 
scape was dim in this mellowed 
vapour, and everything subdued. 
The trees, with all their fading 
glories, hung still in the haze; 
the river tinkled with a far-off 
sound; the lights in the cot- 
tages were blurred, and looked like 
huge vague lamps in the milky 
air, as Rolls trudged on slowly, 
surely, to the place of fate. It 
took him a long time to walk there, 
and he did not hurry. Why 
should he hurry? He was sure, 
went he ever so slowly, to arrive 
in time. As he went along, all 
things that ever he had done came 
up into his mind. His youth- 


ful extravagances—for Rolls, too, 
had once been young and silly; 
his gradual settling into manhood; 
his aspirations, which he once had, 
like the best; his final anchorage, 
which, if not in a very exalted 
post, nor perhaps what he had 
once hoped for, was yet so respect- 
able. Instead of the long lines of 
trees, the hedgerows, and cottages 
which marked the road, it was his 
own life that Rolls walked through 
as he went on. He thought of the 
old folk, his father and mother; he 
seemed to see Bauby and himself 
and the others coming home in just 
such a misty autumn night from 
school. Jock, poor fellow! who 
had gone to sea, and had not been 
heard of for years; Willie, who 
‘listed, and nearly broke the old 
mother’s heart. How many ship- 
wrecks there had been among the 


lads he once knew! Rolls felt, 


with a warmth of satisfaction 
about his heart, how well it was 
to have walked uprightly, to have 
“won through” the storms of life, 
and to have been a credit and a 
comfort to all belonging to him. 
If anything was worth living for, 
that was. Willie and Jock had 
both been cleverer than he, poor 
fellows! but they had both dropped, 
and he had held on. _ Rolls did not 
want to be proud; he was quite 
willing to say, “If it had not been 
for the grace of God! ” but yet 
it gave him an elevating sense of 
the far superior pleasure it was to 
conquer your inclinations in the 
days of your youth, and to do well 
whatever might oppose. When the 
name of Rolls was mentioned by 
any one about Dunearn, it would 
always be said that two of them 
had done very well—Tammas and 
Bauby: these were the two. They 
had always held by one another; 
they had always been respectable. 
But here Rolls stopped in his 
thoughts, taking a long breath. 


































































After this, after what was going 
to happen, what would the folk 
say then ? Would a veil drop after 
to-day upon the unblemished record 
of his life? He had never stood 
before a magistrate in all his days 
—never seen how the world looked 
from the inside of a prison, even as 
a visitor—had nothing to do, no- 
thing to do with that side of the 
world. He waved his hand, as if 
separating by a mystic line between 
all that was doubtful or disrepu- 
table, and his own career. But 
now Thus through the misty 
darkening road, with now a red 
gleam from a smithy, and now a 
softer glimmer from a_ cottage- 
door, and anon the trees standing 
out of the mists, and the landscape 
widening about him, Rolls came 
on slowly, very seriously, to Dun- 
earn. The long tower of the 
Town House, which had seemed to 
threaten and call upon Lord Rin- 
toul, was the first thing that 
caught the eye of Rolls. The 
moon shone upon it, making a 
white line of it against the cloudy 
sky. 

Mr. Monypenny was at dinner 
with his family. They dined at 
six o’clock, which was thought a 
rather fashionable hour, and the 
comfortable meal was just over. 
Instead of wine, the good man per- 
mitted himself one glass of toddy 
when the weather grew cold. He 
was sitting between the table and 
the fire, and his wife sat on the 
other side giving him her com- 
pany and consolation—for Mr. 

onypenny was somewhat low and 
despondent. He had been moved 
by Sir James Montgomery’s warm 
and sudden partisanship and belief 
of John Erskine’s story; but he 
was a practical man himself, and 
he could not, he owned, shaking 
his head, take a sensational view. 
To tell him that there should have 
been just such an encounter as 
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seemed probable—high words be- 
tween two gentlemen—but that 
they should part with no harm done, 
and less than an hour after one of 
them be found lying dead at the 
bottom of the Scaur—that was more 
than he could swallow in the way 
of astory. To gain credence, there 
should have been less or more. 
Let him hold his tongue altogether 
—a man is never called upon to 
criminate himself—or let him say 
all. “Then you must just give 
him a word, my dear, to say 
nothing about it,” said Mrs, Mony- 
penny, who was anxious too, “But 
that’s just impossible, my dear, for 
he blurted it all out to the sheriff 
just as he told it to me.” “Do 
you not think it’s a sign of inno- 
cence that he should keep to one 
story, and when it’s evidently 
against himself, so far as it goes?” 
“ A sign of innocence!” Mr. Mony- 
penny said, with a snort of impa- 
tience. He took his toddy very 
sadly, finding no exhilaration in it. 
“Pride will prevent him departing 
from his story,” he said. “If he 
had spoken out like a man, and 
called for help like a Christian, it 
would have been nothing. All this 
fuss is his own doing—a panic at 
the moment, and pride—pride now, 
and nothing more.” 

“If ye please,” said the trim 
maid who was Mr. Monypenny’s 
butler and footman all in one— 
the “table-maid,” as she was called 
—‘“there’s one wanting to speak 
to ye, sir. I’ve put him into the 
office, and he says he can‘wait.” 

“One! and who may the one 
be?” said Mr. Monypenny. 

“ Weel, sir, he’s got his hat doon 
on his brows and a comforter aboot 
his throat, and he looks sore for- 
foughten, as if he had travelled all 
the day, and no’ a word to throw 
at a dog; but I think it’s Mr. Rolls, 
the butler at Dalrulzian.” 

“Rolls!” said Mr. Monypenny. 
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“Tl go. to him directly, Jeanie. 
That’s one thing off my mind. I 
thought that old body had disap- 
peared rather than bear witness 
against his master,” he said, when 
the girl had closed the door. 

“But oh, if he’s going to bear 
witness against his master, it would 
have been better for him to dis- 
appear,” said the sympathetic wife. 
“Nasty body! to eat folk’s bread, 
and then to get them into trou- 
ble.” 

“Whesht with your foolish re- 
marks, my dear: that is clean 
against the law, and it would have 
had a very bad appearance, and 
prejudiced the Court against us,” 
Mr. Monypenny said as he went 
away. But to tell the truth, he 
was not glad; for Rolls was one 
of the most dangerous witnesses 
against his master. The agent 
went to his office with a darkened 
brow. It was not well lighted, for 


the lamp had been turned down, 


and the fire was low. Rolls rose 
up from where he had been sitting 
on the edge of a chair as Mr. Mony- 
penny came in, He had unwound 
his comforter from his neck, and 
taken off his hat. His journey, 
and his troubled thoughts, and the 
night air, had limped and damped 
him, the starch was out of his tie, 
and the air of conscious rectitude 
out of his aspect. He made a 
solemn but tremulous bow, and 
stood waiting till the door was 
closed, and the man of business 
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had thrown himself into a chair, 
“Well, Rolls—so you have come 
back !” Mr. Monypenny said. 

“ Ay, sir, ?ve come back. [ve 
brought you the man, Mr. Mony- 
penny, that did yon.” 

“Good Lord, Rolls! that did 
what? You take away my breath.” 

“Tl do it more or [’m done, 
The man that coupit yon poor lad 
Tinto and his muckle horse ower 
the brae.” 

Mr. Monypenny started to his 
feet. “Do you mean to tell me— 
Lord bless us, man, speak out, 
can’t ye! The man that Are 
ye in your senses, Rolls? And who 
may this man be ?” 

“You see before you, sir, one 
that’s nae better than a coward. 
I thought it would blow by. I 
thought the young master would 
be cleared in a moment. There 
was nae ill meaning in my breast. 
I did the best I could for him as 
soon as it was done, and lostna a 
moment. But my courage failed 
me to say it was me 1“ 

“You!” cried Monypenny, with 
a shout that rang through the 
house. 

“Just me, and no other; and 
what for no’ me? Am [I steel and 
airn, to take ill words from a man 
that was no master of mine? Ye 
can shut me up in your prison—I 
meant him no hairm—and hang 
me if you like, Tl no’ let an 
innocent man suffer instead of me. 
I’ve come to give myself up.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


“Dear Mr. Ersxrne,—I do not 
know what words. to use to tell you 
how pained and distressed we are 
—I speak for my mother as well 
as myself—to find that nothing has 
been done to relieve you from the 
peat soy of such a ridiculous 
as well as unhappy mistake. We 


found my brother Robin as anxious 
as we were, or more so, if that were 
possible, to set matters right at once; 
but unfortunately on the day after, 
the funeral took up all thoughts: 
and what other obstacles intervened 
next day I cannot rightly tell, but 
something or other—I am too im- 
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tient and pained to inquire what 
—caine in the way; and they tell 
me now that to-morrow is the day 
of the examination, and that it is of 
no use now to forestall justice, which 
will certainly set you free to-mor- 
row. Oh, dear Mr. Erskine, I can- 
not tell you how sick and sore my 
heart is to think that you have 
been in confinement (it seems too 
dreadful, too ludicrous, to be true), 
in confinement all these long days. 
I feel too angry, too miscrable, to 
think of it. 1 have been crying, 
as if that would do you any good, 
and rushing up and down abusing 
everyboly. I think that in his 
heart Robin feels it more than any 
of us: he feels the injustice, the 
foolisliness ; but still he has been to 
blame, and I don’t know how to ex- 
eusec him. We have not dared to 
tell poor Carry—though, indeed, I 
need not attempt to conceal from 
you, who have seen so much, that 


poor Carry, though she is dreadfully 
excited and upset, is not miserable, 
as you would expect a woman to 


be in her cireumstances. Could it 
be expected? But I don’t know 
what she might do if she heard 
what has happened to you. She 
might take some step of her own 
accord, and that would be not 
prudent, I suppose; so we don’t 
tell her. Oh, Mr. Erskine, did you 
ever think how miserable women 
are? I never realised it till now. 
Mere am I, and, still more, here is 
my mother. She is not a child, or 
an incapable person, I hope! yet 
she can do nothing—nothing to free 
you. She is as helpless as if she 
were a baby. It seems to me ridi- 
culous that Robin’s opinion should 
be worth taking, and mine not; 
but that is quite a different matter. 
My mother can do nothing but 
ergy and plead with a boy like 
Robin, to do that which she her- 
self, at her age, wise as she is, good 
as she is, cannot do. ‘As you are 
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a man, you may think this of no 
importance ; and mamma says it is 
nature, and cannot be resisted, and 
siniles. But if you suppose she does 
not feel it!—if she could have been 
your bail, or whatever it is, you 
may be sure you would not have 
been a single night in that place! 
but all that we can do is to go 
down on our knees to the men who 
have it in their power, and I, un- 
fortunately, have not been brought 
up to go down on my knees, For- 
give me for this outburst. I am 
so miserable to think where you 
are, and why, and that I—I mean 
we—can do nothing. What can I 
say to you? Dear Mr. Erskine, 
our thoughts are with you con- 
stantly. My mother sends you her 
love. Eprrn.” 


Edith felt perhaps that this was 
not a very prudent letter. She 
was not thinking of prudence, but 
of relieving her own mind and com- 
forting John Erskine, oppressed 
and suffering. And besides, she 
was herself in a condition of great 
excitement and agitation. She had 
been brought back from Tinto, she 
and her mother, with a purpose. 
Perhaps it was not said to her in 
so many words; but it was certain- 
ly conveyed to the minds of the 
female members of the family gen- 
erally that Millefleurs was at the 
end of his patience, and his suit 
must have an answer once for all. 
Carry had been told of the proposal 
by her mother, and had pledged 
herself to say nothing against it, 
And she had kept her promise, 
though with difficulty, reserving to 
herself the power to act afterwards 
if Edith should be driven to con- 
sent against her will. “ Another 
of us shall not do it,” Carry said; 
“oh, not if Ican help it!’ “I do 
not believe that Edith will do it,” 
said Lady Lindores; “but Iet us 
not interfere—let us not inter- 
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fere!” Carry, therefore, closed her 
mouth resolutely ; but as she kissed 
her sister, she could not help whis- 
pering in her car, “Remember 
that I will always stand by you— 
always, whatever happens!” This 
was at Lindores, where Carry, pin- 
ing to see once more the face of the 
outer world since it had so changed 
to her, drove her mother and sister 
in the afternoon, returning home 
alone with results which were not 
without importance in her life. 
But in the meantime it is Edith 
with whom we have to do. She 
reached home with the sense of 
having a certain ordeal before her 
—something which she had to pass 
through, not without pain—which 
would bring her into direct antag- 
onism with her father, and con- 
vulse the houschold altogether. 


Even the idea that she must more 
or less vex Millefleurs distressed 
and excited her; for indeed she 


was quite willing to admit that she 
was “very fond of” Millefieurs, 
though it was ridiculous to think 
of him in any other capacity than 
that of a brotherly friend. And 
it was at this moment she made 
the discovery that, notwithstand- 
ing the promises of Rintoul and 
Millefleurs, nothing had been done 
for John. The consequence was, 
that the letter which we have just 
quoted was at once an expres- 
sion of sympathy, very warm, and 
indeed impassioned— more than 
sympathy, indignation, wrath, sen- 
timents which were nothing less 
than violent—and a way of easing 
her own excited mind which noth- 
ing else could have furnished. “I 
am going to write to John Erskine,” 
she said, with the boldness produced 
by so great a crisis; and Lady Lin- 
dores had not interfered. She said, 
“Give him my love,” and that was 
all. No claim of superior prudence, 
or even wisdom, has been made for 
Lady Lindores. She had to do the 
best she could among all these im- 
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perfections. Perhaps she thought 
that, having expressed all her an 
glowing heart to John, in the out- 
flowing of impassioned sympathy, 
the girl would be more likely, in 
the reaction and fear lest she had 
gone too far, to be kind to Mille- 
fleurs; for who can gauge the ebb- 
ings and flowings of these young 
fantastic souls? And as for Lady 
Lindores’s private sentiments, she 
would not have forced her daughter 
a hairbreadth; and she had a good 
deal of pain to reconcile herself to 
Millefleurs’s somewhat absurd fig- 
ure as the husband of Edith. But 
yet, when all is said, to give your 
child the chance of being a duchess, 
who would not sacrifice a little? If 
only Edith could make up her mind 
to it! Lady Lindores went no 
further. Nevertheless, when the 
important moment approached, she 
could not help, like Carry, breath- 
ing a word in her child’s ear. “ Re- 
member, there is no better heart in 
existence,” she said. “A woman 
could not have a better man.” 
Edith, in her excitement, grasped 
her mother’s arms with her two 
hands; but all the answer she gave 
was a little nervous laugh. She had 
no voice to reply. 

“You will remember, Millefleurs, 
that my daughter is very young— 
and—and shy,” said Lord Lindores, 
on the other side, He was de- 
voured by a desire to say, “If she 
refuses you, never mind—I will 
make her give in;” which indeed 
was what he had said in a kind of 
paraphrase to Torrance. But Mille- 
fleurs was not the sort of person 
to whom this could be said. He 
drew himself up a little, and puffed 
out his fine chest, when his future 
father-in-law (as they hoped) made 
this‘ remark. If Edith was not as 
willing to have him as he was to 
have her, she was not for Mille- 
fleurs. He almost resented the in- 
terference. ‘I have no doubt that 
Lady Edith and I will quite under- 
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stand each other—whichever way 
it may be,” Millefleurs added with 
a sigh, which suited the situation. 
As a matter of fact, he thought 
there could not be very much doubt 
as to the reply. It was not pos- 
sible that they could have made 
him stay only to get a refusal at 
the end—and Millefleurs was well 
aware that the girls were very few 
who could find it in their hearts to 
refuse a future dukedom: besides, 
had it not been a friendship at first 
sight—an immediate liking, if not 
love? To refuse him now would be 
strange indeed. It was not until 
after dinner that the fated moment 
came. Neither Lord Lindores nor 
Rintoul came into the drawing- 
room; and Lady Lindores, hav- 
ing her previous orders, left the 
field clear almost immediately after 
the entrance of the little hero. 
There was nothing accidental about 
it, as there generally is, or appears 
to be, about the scene of such 
events. The great drawing-room, 
all softly lighted and warm, was 
never abandoned in this way in 
the evening. Edith stood before 
the fire, clasping her hands together 
nervously, the light falling warm 
upon her black dress and the gleams 
of reflection from its jet trimmings. 
They had begun to talk before Lady 
Lindores retreated to the back- 
ground to look for something, as 
she said; and Millefleurs allowed 
the subject they were discussing to 
come to an end before he entered 
upon anything more important. 
He concluded his little argument 
with the greatest propriety, and 
then he paused and cleared his 
throat. 

“Lady Edith,” he said, “you 
may not have noticed that we are 
alone.” He folded his little hands 
together, and put out his chest, and 
made all his curves more remark- 
able, involuntarily, as he said this. 
It was his way of opening a new 
subject, and he was not carried 
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out of his way by excitement as 
Edith was. 

She looked round breathlessly, 
and said, “Has mamma gone?” 
with a little gasp—a mixture of 
agitation and shame. The sense 
even that she was false in her pre- 
tence at surprise—for did she not 
know what was coming ’—agitated 
her still more. 

“Yeth,” said Millefleurs, draw- 
ing out his lisp into a sort of sigh. 
“] have asked that I might see you 
by yourself. You will have thought, 
perhaps, that for me to stay here 
when the family was in—affliction, 
was, to say the least, bad taste, 
don’t you know ?” 

“No,” said Edith, faltering, “I 
did not think so; I thought——” ; 

“That is exactly so,” said Mille- 
fleurs, seriously. “It is a great 
bore, to be sure; but you and [ 
are not like two nobodies. The 
truth is, I had to speak to your 
father first: it seemed to be the 
best thing to do,—and now I have 
been waiting to have this chance, 
Lady Edith, I hope you are very 
well aware that 1 am—very fond 
of you, don’t you know? [ al- 
ways thought we were fond of one 
another e 

“You were quite right, Lord 
Millefleurs,” cried Edith, nervously ; 
“ vou have been so nice—you have 
been like another brother + 

“Thanks; but it was not quite 
in that way.” Here Millefieurs 
put out his plump hand and took 
hers in a soft, loose clasp—a clasp 
which was affectionate but totally 
unimpassioned. He patted the 
hand with his fingers as he held 
it in an encouraging, friendly 
way. “That’s very pleasant; but 
it doesn’t do, don’t you know? 
People would have said we were, 
one of us, trifling with the other. 
I told Lord Lindores that there 
was not onc other girl in the world 
—that is, in this country—whom I 
ever could wish to marry Lut you, 
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IIe was not displeased, and I have 
been waiting ever since to ask; 
don’t you think we might marry, 
Lady Edith? I should like it if 
ou would. I hope I have not 
oon abrupt, or anything of that 
sort.” 

‘ “Oh no!—you are always con- 
siderate, always kind,” cried Edith; 
“but, dear Lord Millefleurs, listen 
to me,—I don’t think it would 

” 

“No?” he said, with rather a 
blank air, suddenly pausing in the 
soft pat of encouragement he was 
giving her upon the hand; but he 
did not drop the hand, nor did 
Edith take it from him. She had 
recovered her breath and her com- 

osure ; her heart fluttered no more. 
The usual half-laugh with which 
she was in the habit of talking to 
him came into her voice. 


“No?” said Millefleurs. “ But, 


indeed, I think it would do very 


nicely. We understand cach other 
very well; we belong to the same 
milieu” (how pleased Lord Lin- 
dores would have been to hear 
this, and how amazed the Duke 3), 
“and we are fond of cach other. 
We are both young, and you are 
extremely pretty. Dear Edith— 
mayn’t I call you so#—I think it 
would do admirably, delightfully !” 

“ Certainly you may call me so,” 
she said, with a smile; “but on 
the old footing, not any new one. 
There is a difference between being 
fond of any one, and being—in 
love.” Edith said this with a hot, 
scdden blush; then shaking her 
head as if to shake that other sen- 
timent off, added, by way of re- 
assuring herself, “don’t you know ?” 
with a tremulous laugh. Little 
Milleficurs’s countenance grew more 
grave. lle was not in love with 
any passion; still he did not like 
to be refused. 

“ Excuse me, but I can’t laugh,” 
he said, putting down her hand; 
it is too serious. I do not see the 
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difference, for my part. I have al. 
ways thought that falling in love 
was a rather vulgar way of describ- 
ing the matter. I think we have 
all that is wanted for a happy 
marriage. If you do not love me 
so much as | love you, there is 
no great harm in that; it will 
come in time. I feel sure that I 
should be a very good husband, 
and you x 

“ Would not be a good wife—oh 
no, no!” cried Edith, with a little 
shudder, shrinking from him; then 
she turned towards him again with 
sudden compunction. “You must 
not suppose it is unkindness; but 
think,—two people who have been 
like brother—and sister.” 

“ The only time,” said Milleficurs, 
still more scriously, “that I ever 
stood in this position before, it 
was the relationship of mother and 
son that was suggested to me—with 
equal futility, if you will permit 
me to say so;—brother and sister 
means little. So many people think 
they feel so, till some moment 
undeceives them, I think I may 
safely say that my feclings have 
never—except, perhaps, at the 
very first—been those of a brother, 
—any more,” he added in a par- 
enthesis, “than they were ever 
those of a son.” 

What Edith said in reply was 
the most curious request ever made 
perhaps by a girl to the man who 
had just asked her to marry him. 
She laid her hand upon his arm, 
and said softly, “Tell me about 
her!” in a voice of mild coax- 
ing, just tempered with laughter. 
Millefleurs shook his head, and 
relieved his plump bosom with a 
little sigh. 

“Not at this moment, dear 
Edith. This affair must first be 
arranged between us. You do not 
mean to refuse me? Reflect a 
moment. I spoke to your father 
more than a week ago. It was 
the day before the death of poor 
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Mr. Torrance. Since then I have 
waited, hung up, don’t you know? 
like Mahomet’s coffin. When such 
a delay does occur, it is generally 
understood in one way. When 
a lady means to say No, it is only 
just to say it at once—not to per- 
mit a man to commit himself, and 
leave him, don’t you know? hang- 
ing on.” 

“Dear Lord Millefleuars——” 

“My name is Wilfrid,” he said, 
with a little pathos; “no one ever 
calls me by it: in this country 
not even my mother—calls me by 
my name.” 

“In America,” said Edith, bold- 
ly, “you were called so by—the 
other lady Z 

He waved his hand. “By many 

ople,” he said; “ but never mind. 
Never by any one here. Call me 
and I shall feel hap- 


” 


Wilfrid, 
pier. 
“T was going to say that if you 


had spoken to me, I should have 


told you at once,” Edith said. 
“When you understand me quite, 
then we shall call cach other any- 
thing you please. But that cannot 
be, Lord Millefleurs, Indeed you 
must understand me. I like you 
very much. I should be dread- 
fully sorry if I thought what I am 
saying would really hurt you—but 
it will not after the first minute. 
I think you ought to marry 
her———” 

“Oh, there would be no hind- 
rance there,” said Millefleurs; 
“that was quite unsuitable. I 
don’t suppose it could ever have 
been. But with you,” he said, 
turning to take her hand again, 
“dear Edith! everything is as it 
should be—it pleases your people, 
and it will delight mine. They 
will all love you; and for my 
art, [ am almost as fond of dear 

dy Lindores as I am of you. 
Nothing could be more jolly (to 
usec a vulgar word—for I hate 
slang) than the life we should lead. 
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I should take you over there, don’t 
you know? and show you every- 
thing, as far as San Francisco if 
you like. I know it all. And 
you would form my opinions, and 
make me good for something when 
we came back. Come! Ict it be 
settled so,” said Millefleurs, laying 
his other hand on Edith’s, and pat- 
ting it softly. It was the gentlest 
fraternal affectionate clasp. The 
hands lay within each other with- 
out a thrill in them—the young 
man kind as any brother, the girl 
in nowise afraid. 

“Do you think,” said Edith, 
with a little solemnity, from which 
it cost her some trouble to keep 
out a laugh, “that if I could con- 
sent (which I cannot: it is impos- 
sible), do you think it would not 
be a surprise, and perhaps a pain- 
ful one, to—the other lady—if she 
heard you were coming to America 
so?” 

Lord Millefleurs raised his eyes 
for a moment to the ceiling, and 
he sighed. It was a tribute due to 
other days and other hopes. “I 
think not,” he said. “she was 
very disinterested. Indeed she 
would not hear of it. She said 
she regarded me as a mother, don’t 
you know? There is something 
very strange in‘ these things” he 
added, quickly forgetting (as ap- 
peared) his position as lover, and 
putting Edith’s hand unconscious- 
ly out of his. “There was not, you 
would have supposed, any chance of 
such feelings arising. And in point 
of fact it was not suitable at all. 
Still, had she not seen so very 
clearly what was my duty-———” 

“T know now,” said Edith; “it 
was the lady who—advised you to 
come home.” 

Ile did not reply directly. “There 
never was anybody with such a 
keen eye for duty,” he said; “when 
she found out I hadn’t written to 
my mother, don’t you know? that 
was when she pulled me up. ‘ Don’t 
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speak to me,’ she said. She would 
not hear a word. I was just 
obliged to pack up. But it was 
7 unsuitable. I never could 
elp acknowledging that.” 

“Wilfrid,” said Edith, half in 
real, half in fictitious enthusiasm, 
—for it served her purpose so ad- 
mirably that it was difficult not to 
assume a little more than she felt, 
—“how can you stand there and 
tell me that there was anything 
unsuitable in a girl who could be- 
have so fincly as that? Is it be- 
cause she had no stupid little title 
in her family, for exemple? You 
have titles enough for half a dozen, 
I hope. Are you not ashamed to 
speak to one girl of another like 
that——” 

“Thank you,” said Millefleurs, 
softly,—“thank you; you are a 


darling. All vou say is quite true. 
But she is not—exactly a girl. 


The 
fact is—she is older than—my 
people would have liked. Of course 
that was a matter of complete in- 
difference to me.” 

“O—oh! of course,” said Edith, 
faintly: this is a point on which 
girls are not sympathetic. She 
was very much taken aback by 
the intimation. But she recovered 
her courage, and said with a great 
deal of interest, “Tell me all about 
her now.” 

“Are you quite decided?” he 
said solemnly. “Edith,—let us 
pause a little; don’t condemn me, 
don’t you know? to disappointment 
and heartbreak, and all that, with- 
out sufficient cause. I feel sure we 
should be happy together. I for one 
would be the happiest man ¥ 

“TI could not, I could not,” she 
cried, with a sudden little effusion 
of feeling, quite unintentional. A 
flush of hot colour ran over her, 
her eyes filled with tears. She 
looked at him involuntarily, almost 
unconsciously, with a certain appeal, 
which she herself only half under- 
stood, in her eyes. But Mille- 
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fleurs understood, not at the half 
word, as the French say, but at the 
half thought which he discovered 
in the delicate transparent soul 
looking at him through those two 
involuntary tears. He gazed at 
her for a moment with a sudden 
startled enlargement of his own 
keen little eyes. “To be sure!” 
he cried. “How was it I never 
thought of that before?” 

Edith felt as if she had made 
some great confession, some cruel 
admission, she did not know what. 
She turned away from him trem- 
bling. This half-comic interview 
suddenly turned in a moment to 
one of intense and overwhelm- 
ing, almost guilty emotion. What 
had she owned to? What was it 
he made so sure of? She could not 
tell. But now it was that Mille- 
fleurs showed the perfect little 
gentleman he was. The discovery 
was not entirely agreeable to his 
amour propre, and wounded his 
pride a little; but in the mean- 
time the necessary thing was to 
set Edith at her ease so far as was 
possible, and make her forget that 
she had in any way committed 
herself. What he did was to set 
a chair for her, with her back 
to the lamp, so that her counte- 
nance need not be revealed for the 
moment, and to sit down by her 
side with confidential calmness. 
“Since you wish it,” he said, “and 
are so kind as to take an interest 
in her, there is nothing I should 
like so much as to tell you about 
my dear Miss Nelly Field. I 
should like you to be friends.” 

Would it were possible to describe 
the silent hush of the house while 
these two talked in this preposterous 
manner in the solitude so carefully 
prepared for them! Lord Lindores 
sat breathless in his library listen- 
ing for every sound, fixing his eyes 
upon his door, feeling it inconceiv- 
able that such a simple matter 
should take so long a time to ac- 
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complish. Lady Lindores in her 
chamber, still more anxious, fore- 
seeing endless struggles with her 
husband if Millefleurs persevered, 
and, almost worse, his tragical wrath 
and displeasure if Millefleurs (as 
was almost certain) accepted at 
once Edith’s refusal, sat by her fire 
in the dark, and cried a little, and 
prayed, almost without knowing 
what it was that she asked of God. 
Not, surely, that Edith should sac- 
rifice herself? Oh no; but that all 
might go well—that there might be 
peace and content. She did not dic- 
tate how that was to be. After a 
while both father and mother began 
to raise their heads, to say to them- 
selves that unless he had been well 
received, Millefleurs would not have 
remained so long oblivious of the 
passage of time. This brought a 
smile upon Lord Lindores’s face. 
It dried his wife’s eyes, and made 
her cease praying. Was it possi- 
ble? Could Edith, after all, have 
ielded to the seductions of the 
dukedom? Her mother felt herself 
struck to the heart by the thought, 
as if an arrow had gone into her. 
Was not she pleased? It would de- 
light her husband, it would secure 
family peace, it would give Edith 
such a position, such prospects, as 
far exceeded the utmost hopes that 
could have been formed for her. 
Somchow, however, the first sensa- 
tion of which Lady Lindores was 
conscious was ja humiliation deep 
and bitter. Edith, too! she said 
to herself, with a quivering smile 
upon her lips, a sense of heart-sick- 
ness and downfall within her. She 
had wished it surely—she had felt 
that to see her child a duchess 
would be a fine thing, a thing 
worth making a certain sacrifice 
for; and Milleficurs had nothing 
in him to make a woman fear 
for her daughter's happiness. But 
women, everybody knows, are in- 
accessible to reason. It is to be 
doubted whether Lady Lindores had 
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ever in her life received a blow 
more keen than when she made up 
her mind that Edith was going to 
do the right thing, the prudent, 
wise thing, which would secure 
family peace to her mother, and 
the most dazzling future to herself. 

When a still longer interval had 
clapsed, and no one came to tell her 
of the great decision, which evi- 
dently must have been made, Lad 
Lindores thought it best to go bac 
to the drawing-room, in which she 
had left Edith and her lover. To 
think that Edith should have found 
the love-talk of Millefleurs so de- 
lightful after all, as to have for- 
gotten how time passed, and every- 
thing but him and his conversation, 
made her mother smile once more, 
but not very happily. When she 
entered the drawing-room she saw 
the pair at the other end of it, by 
the fire, seated close together, he 
bending forward talking eagerly, 
she leaning towards him, her face 
full of smiles and interest. They 
did not draw back, or change their 
position, as lovers do, ,till Lady 
Lindores, much marvelling, came 
close up to them, when Millefleurs, 
still talking, jumped up to find a 
chair for her. “And that was the 
last time we met,” Millefleurs was 
saying, too much absorbed in his 
narrative to give it up. “An idea 
of duty like that, don’t you know ? 
leaves nothing to be said,” 

lady Lindores sat down, and 
Millcfleurs stood in front of the two 
ladies, with his back to the fire, as 
Englishmen love to stand. There 
was a pause—of extreme bewilder- 
ment on the part of the new-comer. 
Then Millefieurs said, in his round 
little mellifluous voice, folding his 
hands,—“ I have been telling dear 
Edith of a very great crisis in my 
life. She understands me perfectly, 
dear Lady Lindores, I am _ very 
sorry to tell you that she will not 
marry me; but we are friends for 
life.” ’ 
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ROSSETTI AND TADEMA-——LINNELL AND LAWSON, 


Tne Royal Academy, the Gros- 
venor Gallery, and the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club have done well, in 
accordance with a growing custom, 
to give something approaching to 
exhaustive expositions of certain 
artists of whom the world has 
heard much and desires to know 
more. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
the “ poct-painter”; Alma Tadema, 
the antiquary and realist; John 
Linnell, a sort of nature’s psalmist ; 
and Cecil Lawson, whose early 
death and something more than 
promise might win him Chatter- 
ton’s distinctive epithet of the 
“wondrous boy,”—are severally, 
though in different ways, repre- 
sentative artists. Their pictures, 
occasionally not a little abnormal, 
stand as autographs of character, 
testaments of schools, badges of 
partics. The biography and his- 
tory of contemporary art are writ- 
ten in these records, and as signs 
of our times the works now col- 
lected have peculiar interest and 
value. 

That the public should evince 
unusual curiosity concerning Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and his life-work 
was but natural. Lis poems had 
been subjected to severest criti- 
cism, his pictures had divided the 


world into hostile camps, and 
fiercest controversies ensued be- 
tween friends and foes. A sen- 


sitivencss to attack, which even 
in the experience of poctic tem- 
peraments seems to have been 
excessive, transformed a_ genial 
painter into a hermit; and the 
seclusion he sought for himself 
environed his works. Compara- 
tively few had access to the old 
slumbrous tenement on the Cheyne 
Walk; and though London artists 





as a rule welcome visitors pretty 
frecly, only once, over an interval 
of years, when happily “ Dante's 
Dream” was on the casel, can we 
recall the pleasure of a visit to 
Rossctti’s studio. Pictures _bear- 
ing signs of ardent thought and 
anxious Jabour passed quietly in- 
to private collections, were there 
sought out and much talked of; 
and so a reputation grew, and com- 
missions multiplied beyond at last 
the power of accomplishment. 

The artist was of that order of 
mind which is known to shrink 
from the rough ordeal of public 
exhibitions: never but once, when 
some association was formed in 
Liverpool congenial to the ’ Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren, have we en- 
countered his pictures in publie 
gallerics. A not distasteful sphere, 
it was thought, might be found on 
the formation of the Grosvenor 
Gallery; but a letter was received 
assigning reasons why the painter 
should make himsclf conspicuous 
by absence. Subsequently the 
hope—ending again only in disap- 
pointment—was_ entertained that 
a separate exhibition might be set 
on foot. And thus it happened 
that to the outer world the paint- 
er and his works remained to the 
last comparatively unknown, For 
some time before the end, ill health 
had clouded the ways of life: it 
was the old story of the sword 
eating into the scabbard. At last 
shadows of death thickened, the 
stage was darkened ere the cur- 
tain fell. All disclosures of a 
mind which held in spell those 
who came close enough to scan 
its meaning, the public, always 
eager for sensation, scized on with 
craving appetite. And _ beyond 
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question, the two hundred pictures 
and drawings now for the first 
time collected, quite apart from 
their art merit or demerit, afford 
abundant theme for psychological 
speculation. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was 
born in London on the 12th May 
1828, and his parentage and early 
tuition were a fitting prelude to 
his art. lis father was the well- 
known Italian patriot, Gabriele 
Rossetti, whose inflammatory songs 
had driven him an exile from 
Naples; his mother, still living, 
was the daughter of Signor Poli- 
dori, secretary to Alfieri, and sister 
of Dr. Polidori, travelling compan- 
ion of Lord Byron, The father, 
who became Professor of Italian 
at King’s College, occupied his 
leisure and beguiled his exile by 
studies of Dante which gained him 
literary distinction. And thus a 
Dantesque spirit possessed the fam- 
ily. The painter bore the poct’s 
naine; his brother, the critic, trans- 
lated “L'Inferno” into English 
blank verse; and his sister Maria 
elucidated the plan of the divine 
poem. Dwelling as he did in this 
highly charged Dantesque atmos- 
phere, it is less matter for surprise 
that ‘La Divina Commedia’ and 
‘La Vita Nuova’ for a quarter of a 
century flowed as continuous inspi- 
ration through the painter’s art. A 
critical Memoir which Dr. Francis 
Hueffer pens as the introduction 
to a volume of the artist’s Bal- 
lads and Sonnets, furnishes some 
interesting incidents. “ Accord- 
ing to trustworthy information,” 
it appears that the boy “used to 
draw at the age of five. It seems, 
indeed, to have been always an un- 
derstood thing in the family that 
Gabricl was to be a painter.” At 
the age of sixteen he entered Cary’s 
drawing-school, and a year later 
obtained “admission to the antique 
class of the Royal Academy, where 
he remained for a short time, with- 
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out, however, deriving much benefit 
from such tuition as was obtain- 
able in those days, As a painter, 
Rossetti was essentially an auto- 
didact: the only artist who had 
perceptible influence on his work 
was Mr. Madox Brown, in whose 
studio he worked for some time.” 
His first oil-picture, painted at the 
age of nineteen, was the portrait 
of his father—a man, like the 
son, of capacious head, imaginative 
brow, and penctrative eye. Two 
years later was finished, with the 
simplicity and tentative care of 
student days, the carly work with 
which the collection in the Royal 
Academy opens, “The Girlhood of 
the Virgin Mary.” The artist, 
who adds to his name “ P.R. B.,” 
letters signifying “ Pre-Raphaelite 
Brother,” introduces, according to 
old Italian custom, members of 
his family: St. Anna is the por- 
trait of his mother, and the Virgin 
was drawn from his sister, the 
poetess Christina. The Pre-Raph- 
aclite Brethren, it is known, were 
averse to the use of paid models; 
and they not unnaturally believed 
that higher types might be obtain- 
ed within their own circle. 

The impress of Pre-Raphaclitism 
is but too apparent in the first 
period of Rossetti’s work. Regret 
for the past, disgust at the present, 
and aspiration for the future, = 
be supposed to have been the feel- 
ings that prompted the formation 
of the famous Brotherhood, of 
which the painter Rossetti was not 
the least illustrious member. This 
free fraternity of kindred spirits 
numbered Holman Ilunt, Madox 
Brown, Millais, Woolner, James 
Collinson, F. G. Stephens, and the 
brothers Rossetti, all of whom con- 
tributed cither by pen or pencil 
to the party oracle ‘The Germ.’ 
Among the contributions of Dante 
Gabricl, we observe an essay bear- 
ing as its characteristic title, 
“Hand and Soul,” also “Sonnets 
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for Pictures;’ “Songs of one 
Household,” likewise “ The Blessed 
Damozel,” and “ Pax Vobis.” The 
date is 1850, and the teachings, 
professedly “thoughts towards 
nature,” we should now in more 
advanced days account somewhat 
juvenile. The precise creed of the 
Brotherhood was very possibly un- 
known to themselves; however, if 
not too presumptuous, we might 
venture to formulate it somewhat 
as follows: First, that the whole 
world for at least three centuries 
downwards from Raphael had gone 
wrong. Second, that the early 
Pre-Raphaelite painters were ani- 
mated by a truth, simplicity, and 
sincerity which, though not to be 
slavishly imitated, might with 
advantage be frecly emulated. 
Third, to quote from ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ that “the young artists 
of England should go to nature,” 
“rejecting nothing, sclecting noth- 
ing, and scorning nothing.” Fourth- 
ly, that the painter must be true 
to his own convictions; that he 
must never assume what he does 
not feel, nor add aught for vain 
show. These axioms approach too 
nearly to truisms to make it worth 
while in these latter days to re- 
new controversies which long ago 
gee tedious and interminable. 
he only question at present is, 
What has been their bearing on 
the pictures before us? At the 
outset it will strike every one that 
the prescribed Pre-Raphaelite path 
was far too narrow a way for 
Rossetti to walk in. Yet it is 
equally evident that the painter’s 
works came in strongest protest 
to the modern art which lay 
around him. The exhibitions of 
the day must indeed have needed 
reformation if we are to accept 
the following description in the 
amphlet on “ Pre-Raphaclitism :” 
“Behold the ‘cattle pieces,’ and 
‘sea pieces,’ and ‘fruit pieces,’ 
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and ‘family pieces;’ the eternal 
brown cows in ditches, and white 
sails in squalls, and sliced lemons 
in saucers, and foolish faces in 
simpers.” Now, to whatever cen- 
sure Rossetti may be fairly sub- 
jected, at any rate he did not lay 
himself open to this satire. His 
art as here unfolded, if not pro- 
phetic of the future, was so far re- 
trospective of the past, as to have 
been a reversal of the present. 

A critical classification of the 
200 pictures now on view, might 
with advantage be made :on the 
bases before indicated. The com. 
plex and abnormal phenomena 
arrange themselves into successive 
and distinctive periods, of which 
the Pre-Raphaelite naturally takes 
the lead as prelude. This early 
series may be traced back fitly to 
a small pen-and-ink drawing con- 
tributed by Mr. Millais — “The 
First Anniversary of the Death of 
Beatrice,” dated 1849, and bearing 
the inscription, “Dante G. Ros- 
setti to his P. R. Brother, John E. 
Millais.” To the same year be- 
longs the before-mentioned “ Girl- 
hood of Mary Virgin,” signed 
“Dante Gabricle Rossetti, P. R. 
B.”: austere simplicity, and ascetic 
negation, not unlike the modern 
religious art of Germany, mark the 
manner. A little later follow two 
renderings of the “ Annunciation,” 
wherein becomes apparent the 
approaching transition from aus- 
tere medievalism to a more florid 
and fanciful romanticism. The 
Academy, as if intent on marking 
this change, hangs next to the 
“ Annunciation of the Virgin” “ Sa- 
lutatio Beatricis,” date 1859: nine 
years, it is true, intervene between 
the two, and the time sufficed to 
bring the artist into the style nick- 
named “intense.” Examples per- 
plexing to the critic follow, with 
the mingling or overlapping of 
opposing manners, the blending 
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together, not without dissonance 
and incongruity, of spiritualism 
and naturalism, of things sacred 
and secular, of treatments literal 
and symbolic. 

The pictorial phenomena pre- 
sented are, as we have said, com- 
plex and even contradictory. They 
possess autographic problems not 
easy to solve, they reveal conflicts 
of mind and changing phases of 
character, almost without parallel 
in the history of art. The “ Head 
of Christ,” profile with nimbus, 
might be the outcome of the purest 
and most impressive periods of 
Christian art. The change which 
checkers the dual development 
receives illustration by two strongly 
contrasted treatments of the same 
theme—the one early, the other 
late. ‘“Sanct Gracl” belongs to the 
purist and spiritual period; while 
in contrast “The Damozel of the 
Sanct Grael,” date 1874, is a pic- 
ture of passionate womanhood. 
Three renderings of the story of 
8t. George remain true to the spirit 
of legendary art; yet romance 
colours medievalism, while nature 
enters with the artlessness peculiar 
to the early masters. Surprise 
from strangeness in unexpected 
conjunctions seldom permits inter- 
est to flag. “The Rose-Garden” 
might have been inspired by Fra 
Angelico, were it not for passion 
which recalls Boccaccio. Usually 
colour lustrous and joyous comes 
as an echo to the sense. Here are 
drawings glowing as missals and 
gem-like as painted windows. And 
ae it is said, and we can well 
elieve it, that Rossetti in his later 
days laughed at this his Pre- 
Raphaelite period. 

Rossetti hardly ranks among 
religious painters, though he con- 
cerned himsclf from time to time 
with religious themes. A man 
many-sided, emotional, and inquir- 
mg, could not exclude from his 
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vision the religions of the world; 
a mind given to poetic narrative 
and prone to dramatic situations 
could not prove insensible to the 
scenic incidents and the drama of 
Christianity. The painter's relig- 
ious works were small in scale, and, 
as might be anticipated, early. By 
far the most considerable is the large 
triptych, “The Altar-picce of Llan- 
daff Cathedral.” This picture we 
know, from personal observation, 
holds with dignity and power its 
sacred position within the cathe- 
dral, and scarcely suffers by com- 
parison with the many great altar- 
pieces with which we are acquaint- 
ed throughout Italy. This fulfil- 
ment of its function—this accord 
with architectural and ceremonial 
surroundings—is in great degree 
due to obedience to ancient prece- 
dent and conformity to the practice 
of the old masters. The style is 
far removed from that modernism 
which proves fatal to sacred art. 
The colour is deeply intoned as 
Gregorian chants; the forms and 
composition have strength and 
compactness as monuments which 
endure. The painter’s knowledge 
of the great schools of religious art 
enabled him to conform to these 
essential conditions. The composi- 
tion is arranged as a triptych: the 
Adoration of the Magi occupies 
the centre; David as a shepherd 
with crook and sling, the left wing; 
and David as king, clad in armour 
and playing on a harp, the right 
wing. The treatment, though sol- 
emn, is decorative ; colour, as usual, 
dominates. The painter would 
seem to have been here as else- 
where possessed by the spirit of 
Sandro Botticelli — specially in 
quaint and plebeian angels, un- 
earthly and yet unheavenly. If, 
indeed, we were asked to what 
school did Rossetti at this period 
belong, we should say, not to the 
Umbrian nor to the carliest Flor- 
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entine, but to the later group of 
Naturalisti represented by Filip- 
= Lippi and Sandro Botticelli. 

e see in him a like turbulence 
and unrest—a certain chaotic com- 
promise between nature and the 
supernatural, and a groping in 
semi-darkness after a greatness 
which eluded grasp. 

Rossetti, by right of race, had 
Italian art for his inheritance. 
Not quite so direct was his re- 
lationship to nature. That his 
name is not once mentioned by 
Mr. Ruskin in ‘Pre-Raphaclitism,’ 
may be accounted for by the pur- 
pose then being to preach implicit 
allegiance to nature. Certain it is, 
the text before quoted, that “the 
young artists of England should 
go to nature,” “rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing, and  scorning 
nothing,” had not been accepted 
by the most gifted of disciples. 
The probable explanation of this 
is, that Rossctti felt an innate re- 
pulsion towards common nature; 
and that he could not have made 
himself a Togarth, even had he 
wished, is svfficiently clear from his 
failure to do justice to “ Dr. John- 
son and the Methodist Ladies at 
the Mitre.” In truth, his aspira- 
tions prompted to the building up 
from the actual of an ideal. And 
this process of growth is to be 
accounted among the most signifi- 
cant outcomes of his Italian par- 
entage. It is never to be forgotten 
that he was radically Italian and 
only accidentaliy English. Thus 
alone shall we learn to interpret 
aright southern products—ardent 
in colour, hot in passion—which 
sickened under, and even to the 
last were hardly acclimatised to, 
our stern climate and sunless at- 
mosphere. 

The works before us afford data, 
though somewhat scattered, whence 
the painter's habits of nature-study 
may be inferred. It becomes evi- 
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dent that, with some signal excep- 
tions, he did not set himself to 
transcribe literally the individual 
model before him: insensibly he 
imbued the outward form with his 
own inward consciousness, and thus 
nature, passing through a coloured 
imagination, was transmuted. The 
process is familiar, but perhaps 
never before has obtained such 
ultra manifestations. German phil 
osophers would say that “the sub- 
jective” dominated over “the ob- 
jective,” and possibly they might 
presume to formulate the products 
as “nature plus Italian art plus® 
self-consciousness,” but in the order 
of art-evolution perhaps the last 
should be put first. Such specula- 
tors have indeed gone so far as to 
assert, that even portrait-painters 
endow their sitters with their own 
idiosyncrasies; and the theory might 
gain credence from the pictures 
before us. Probably the reason why 
the -artist failed in Shakespeare 
dramas was that he threw into the 
characters too much of himself. To 
put the matter in a different way, 
we would suggest that Rossetti 
had, like Raphacl, floating in the 
mind ideal forms to which he bend- 
ed the actual life. Raphael com- 
plains that beautiful women were 
so scarce that he had been driven 
to fashion in his mind an ideal 
which might serve him in painiing. 
The chalk heads now exhibited, 
especially those in the Burlington 
Club, indicate in thcir supreme 
beauty how much the actual life 
owed to the painter’s ideal. Ros- 
setti, however, could be literal when- 
ever he chose; witness the trench- 
ant heads of his mother and of his 
sister Christina: nature was not 
transcribed with more unswerv- 
ing truth by Masaccio or Diirer. 
In the history of art the best ideal 
has always lain close upon the real. 
That Rossetti would have been 
better for more severe study from 
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the life and from the antique, not 
even his apologists will question. 
The carly Pre-Raphaclite painters, to 
whom at the outset he was com- 
mitted, relied on sentiment: their 
study of form, with an echo of the 
sentiment in the colours, seldom ex- 
tended beyond heads and hands; and 
mastery over the figure, especially 
under movement, they liad next to 
none. And almost in these very 
terms may be designated the art of 
Rossetti in its strength as in its 
weakness, And it is a noteworthy 
fact that the English brethren 
have among their divergences man- 
ifested all art-clements but one,— 
they have character, expression, 
feeling, colour,— but none have 
roved mastery over the figure in 
difficult attitudes and foreshorten- 
ings, or under rapid or violent ac- 
tion. Hence refuge, almost with- 
out a single exception, has been 
taken in repose. Looking round 
these rooms, nowhere do we encoun- 
ter compositions bearing the most 
distant relation to Signorelli’s “ Re- 
surrection” or to Michael Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment,” with figures 
struggling into life or hurled head- 
long to destruction. It is evident 
that, wanting the absolute com- 
mand which comes of severe and 
neon training, an artist is de- 
arred from essaying boldest flights 
of imagination ; the wings are clip- 
ped, and instead of soaring mid- 
acaven, safety is sought in nestling 
near the ground. Lence it was 
that Rossetti found his limits when 
grappling with ‘La Divina Com- 
media.’ I]is position was compar- 
able to that of the carly masters in 
Sienna: he could endow Dante with 
dignity, he was able to clothe Beat- 
rice in beauty; but he had to leave 
to the scholastic draughtsmen of 


France, his inferiors in imagination’ 


and colour, the agonies of the Infer- 
no and the raptures of the Paradiso. 
Equally docs Rossctti’s masterpiece, 


“ Dante’s Dream,” suffer by com- 
parison with Botticelli’s famous il- 
lustrations to the Hamilton copy 
of the poct, now in Berlin. Yet 
we wo hardly suppose that our 
Dantesque painter dwelling on the 
Thames had an imagination less 
copious or wild than the vision- 
seeing artist on the Arno, only was 
wanting the technical instrument 
needed for adequate expression, 
Hard dradgery alone can gain 
access to high art, and these pic- 
torial phantoms reverse the words 
of Michael Angelo: “I owe all to 
labour, nothing to genius !” 
Rossetti’s proclivities to the ro- 
mantic schools of literature and art 
alinost of necessity plunged him in 
the hot blood of manhood into the 
passion of Venctian art. The me- 
dievalism and asceticism of Pre- 
Raphaclite periods proved, as al- 
ready indicated, too narrow and 
severe, while on the other hand 
a Greck classicism might be some- 
what too exact and cold. The 
transition which came over the 
mind and art of the poct-painter 
finds analogics in the world’s his- 
tory; it is comparable to the Re- 
naissance in Italy, that new birth 
wherein medievalism, quickened 
with romance and classicism, was 
clothed with voluptuousness; it is 
kindred to the outburst into song 
in the time of the Troubadours, 
inspired by chivalry, the love of 
beauty, and the devotion depicted 
in the “ Dream of Fair Women” by 
Alfred Tennyson. A strict analysis, 
as we have said, of the life-work of 
Rossetti, is the more difficult from 
the intermingling and overlapping 
of divers styles; yet a career which, 
though fragmentary, stands almost 
as an epitome of Italian art, divides 
itself with tolerable distinctness 
into two cpochs—the carlier, as we 
have seen, personified by Botticelli 
and Filippino Lippi, the later by 
Giorgione and Titian. Llistory 
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is peculiarly intent on repeating 
herself in art-sphcres; and how 
closely, in spite of incompleteness, 
Rossetti replicates the masters of 
Venice, may be judged from Dr. 
Kugler, writing as far back as 
1837. Titian is described as free 
in manner and serene in beauty, 
conveying a pleasing and noble 
idea of nature. Indeed we might 
almost fancy the critic endowed 
with prevision of Rossetti’s volup- 
tuous types and sumptuous adorn- 
ings, when he proceeds to describe 
the creations of Titian as “ beings 
possessed of high consciousness and 
the full enjoyment of existence; 
the bliss of satisfaction, so like, yet 
so different from, the marble ideal- 
isations of Grecian antiquity—the 
air of a harmonious, unruffled ex- 
istence—seem to characterise them 
all. These beautiful forms have 
little relation to spiritual or un- 
earthly conceptions: they repre- 
sent a life in its fullest power— 
the glorification of worldly exist- 
ence, the liberation of art from the 
bonds of ecclesiastical dogmas.” 
This partial apologist might have 
guarded his readers against the pas- 
sion into which Titian occasionally 
fell: such warning it were well Rad 
Rossetti heeded betimes. 

Rossetti, his friends, and dis- 
ciples, suffered under severe attack ; 
their poctry and art were de- 
nounced as “the Fleshly School.” 
Without now attempting their de- 
fence, it may be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation that considerable liberty 
passes unchallenged in the public 
picture-galleries of Europe; and 
that admiration is not withheld 
from great masters when they de- 
pict Danae and the Shower of 
Gold, Io and the Cloud, and Leda 
with the Swan. Works of this 
one ano class, let it be remem- 

red, never once issued from the 
studio in Cheyne Walk. And now 
that the worst is at last fully re- 


vealed, the public may better un- 
derstand why the painter was so 
deeply pained at the gravity of the 
charges widely circulated. Varied 
are the subjects and styles of these 


pictures: some, as we have seen,. 


are sacred, others romantic, and at 
least a few voluptuous and_pas- 
sionate, but none will be found 
impure. A tolerably wide expe- 
rience enables us to say that great 
painters have a reverence for art 
which preserves their works from 
viciousness. A full confession be- 
ing now made by these exhaustive 
exhibitions, the public have judged 
for themselves. Opinions neces- 
sarily differ on comparatively minor 
points of taste or sentiment; but 
among the multitudes passing 
through the galleries, the prevail- 
ing fecling has been that of re- 
spect for aspirings which the artist 
would have been the first to ac- 
knowledge never found adequate 
fruition. 

The walls of these galleries attest 
to the persistent effort to perfect 
an ideal type of female beauty: 
and herein the painter gives yet 
one more proof of his Italian line- 
age. Hardly a great artist can 
be named without some favourite 
type. Pre-Raphaelites such as 
Fra Angelico, Perugino, and Fran 
cia, fixed upon forms uniting into 
one the true, the beautiful, and 


‘tthe good; Leonardo da Vinci in 


the head of Mona Lisa wrought a 
loveliness akin to subtlest sensi- 
bilities; Michael Angelo, inspired 
by Vittoria Colonna, passed from 
beauty into grandeur ;. while Titian 
in La Bella, Parma Vecchio in St. 
Barbara, and Giorgione in Muse- 
like daughters of song, dilated into 
the beauty of more sensuous form. 
Rossetti, ever in transition, might 
seem in the many heads before us 
to have fallen into these diverse 
phases successively. Of his latest 
form, oft repeated—the lips pout- 
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ing, the elongated throat abnor- 
mally swelling, the hair weighted 
as a mane, and crowning the facial 
facade as a massive overhanging 
pediment—few could be enamoured 
but the painter himself. Yet the 
majority of people do not fail to 
find subtle and sumptuous types 
of womanhood in “ Beata Beatrix,” 
“Monna Vanna,” “Proserpine” 
314), “The Damozel of the Sanct 
racl” (31) and “The Beloved, or 
the Bride.” In the last especially, 
form is heightened by colour; the 
fair ladies, set off by contrast with a 
negro boy after the manner of the 
Venctians, belong to a race emo- 
tional and sensuous. Such can- 
vases glow with fire: they contain, 
as the saying is, imprisoned sun- 
beams; the beings are all sunshine. 
For the most part, the heads find 
response in rhythmical hands, elon- 
gated in the fingers, pendent at 
the wrists, as portrayed on Greek 
vases, and pronounced for tragic 
action, as in the designs of Michael 
Angelo. In “ Bella Mano,” indeed, 
late and showing signs of decline, 
the forms of Michael Angelo glow 
with the colour of Titian, as if 
the painter had written over his 
studio door the Well-known maxim 
of Tintoret. Yet the union of 
the Roman and Venetian schools 
here proves, as probably it ever 
will remain, an unsolved problem. 
The painter loved to revel in de- 
corative splendour; indeed “The 
Blue Bower,” flesh golden, the 
mantle ‘green, the hair red, the 
background blue gemmed by pas- 
sion- flowers, becomes absolutely 
oriental. The transition, in fact, 
from Venice to the East, was but 
natural, as the going back to first 
origins,—for Venice decked her 
daughters from spoils of “the 
exhaustless East.” But history 
teaches that inebriate art is near 
an overthrow. Form has always 
melted under hot colour; and thus 
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the latest rendering of the “ Bless- 
ed Damozel”—date 1876-77—be- 
comes formless: the picture is 
fashioned, in fact, as a decorative 
tapestry. Much of the censure 
under which the painter fell was 
due to the growing mannerism of 
his last decade. 

The position which Rossetti will 
ultimately hold with posterity must 
greatly depend upon the verdict 
passed on the series of pictures 
inspired by Dante. The painter 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury was possessed by the spirit 
of the poet. In 1852 we have the 
comparatively early water - colour, 
“Giotto Painting the Portrait of 
Dante ;” and one year later, a draw- 
ing seldom surpassed in technique, 
composition, or simplicity of narra- 
tive, “ Dante on the Anniversary of 
the Death of Beatrice.” In 1859 
what may be termed romantic 
medievalism triumphs in the dip- 
tych, “Salutatio Beatricis.” In 
1863 symbolism obtains sway in 
the death of “Beata Beatrix”: 
death has fallen on the sensitive 
form of youth and beauty as a 
sleep or trance: the pictorial dream 
is akin to the visions of Blake, 
or to so-called “spirit-drawings.” 
Seven years after, the ruling *pas- 
sion culminates in “ Darite’s Dream.” 
Lastly, in 1880, came “The Saluta- 
tion of Beatrice,” a picture left 
unfinished and marked by waning 
powers. 

“ Dante’s Dream,” of which it 
was our privilege in 1870 to re- 
ceive from the artist the interpre- 
tation, is usually accounted the 
painter’s masterpiece. The scene, 
taken from the ‘Vita Nuova,’ 
is described in the Academy Cat- 
alogue in Rossetti’s own words. 
The spectator is bid to look into 
“a chamber of dreams, strewn with 
poppies, where Beatrice is found 
ying on acouch as if just fallen 
back in death: the winged figure 
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of Love leads by the hand Dante, 
who walks conscious but absorbed 
as in sleep.” “Love bends for a 
moment over Beatrice with the 
kiss which her lover has never 
given her, while the two green- 
clad dream-ladies hold the pall full 
of May blooms suspended for an 
instant before it covers her face 
for ever.” The opinions passed on 
this remarkable picture have neces- 
sarily been as various as the moods 
of mind. Indiscriminate laudation 
we pass by. True criticism dis- 
covers that Rossetti here, as else- 
where, found his strength and his 
weakness in being at once the poet 
and the painter, with so much of 
the amateur in each as not quite 
to reach the professional expert in 
either. The poct’s conception is 
noble, but the painter’s knowledge 
inadequate. This falling short of 
completeness in the carrying out 
may arise partly from the unwont- 
ed scale, also from insufficiency in 
preliminary studies, likewise from 
a possible hesitation whether the 
theme should be treated as a re- 
ality or only as a “dream.” The 
difficulties involved were perhaps 
insurmountable. Dr. Hueffer, the 
artist’s friend, writes: “The beauty 
of this large and claborate com- 
position, the’gricf in Dante’s face, 
the loveliness of the dead Bea- 
trice, the glow of colour, the signifi- 
cance of the accessories, it would 
be impossible to describe.” Sir Noel 
Paton, with uncritical extravagance, 
confesses: “I was so dumfounded 
by the beanty of that great picture 
of Rossetti’s called ‘ Dante’s Dream,’ 
that I was unable to give any ex- 
pression to the emotions excited— 
emotions such as I do not think any 
other picture, except the ‘Madonna 
di San Sisto’ at Dresden, ever 
stirred within me. The memory 
of such a picture is like the memory 
of sublime and perfect music: it 
makes any one who feels it fully, 
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silent. Fifty years hence it will 
be named among the _ half-dozen 
supreme pictures of the world.” 

No greater mistake can be com- 
mitted than cither to praise or to 
censure Rossetti as a whole: no 
artist was ever more unequal; much 
always remained unfulfilled and un- 
accomplished, and misunderstand- 
ing has come from want of frank 
concession that a great deal in his 
late work was absolutely wrong, 
Ill health preyed upon his art, and, 
as with Turner, compositions grew 
scattered, forms broken, and colours 
incoherent. Unfortunately it al 
ways happens, when admiration 
waxes into worship, indiscreet 
friends insist on praising to the 
skies what it were wise to commit 
to oblivion. In the present case 
it is more than usually difficult to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, 
but annotations we have with some 
care made in the Academy Cata- 
logue bring out the following re- 
sults: Two compositions we should 
place in the first rank—* The Altar- 
piece, Llandaff Cathedral,” and 
“Dante’s Dream.” Among very 
many canvases, inspired, as is 
supposed, by the “ Worship of 
Beauty,” some nine will fairly 
obtain votaries; of these “ Beata 
Beatrix,” “The Beloved, or the 
Bride,” “ Monna Vanna,” and “ The 
Blue Bower,” may be held supreme, 
About five studies reach a grand 
type, conspicuously “ Proserpine” 
(1874), and two chalks, “Silence,” 
and “The Lady of Pity.” Then 
may be reckoned some nine heads, 
more or less mannered : the favour- 
ite type becomes specially obnoxious 
in “Mariana” (1870), “ Pandora” 
(1871), and “The Blessed Damo- 
zel” (1876-77). Lastly, the period 
of determined decadence is read 
in the lineaments, the colour, and 
handling of some half-dozen pro- 
ducts, among which unmistakable 
are “A Vision of Fiammetta” 
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1878), and “ La Pia” (1881). 
the last is of the year preceding 
the artist’s death—indeed, as usual, 
the chronology of the life affords a 
true index to styles. 

Technical skill, or the power 
of realising the poetic conception, 
is, as may be supposed, of the 
utmost diversity of merit; and, 
contrary to a natural presumption, 
the masterpiece, “ Dante’s Dream,” 
falls short of the finest quality. 
A greater contrast it were impos- 
sible to imagine, did not Mr. Millais 
afford a parallel, between the severe 
drawing and miniature detail of 
the Pre-Raphaelite manner, and the 
large handling of the later time. 
This period of thirty years is 
marked half-way by “The Blue 
Bower” (date 1865), wherein the 
execution and capacity to reach 
the painter’s ideal leave little to 
desire. Also the best of the chalk 
drawings are wellnigh faultless in 
manipulation. To sum up the whole 
matter, Rossetti’s genius is ex- 
pressed in three words—imagina- 
tion, beauty, colour. 

Had the whole of Europe been 
searched, two stronger opposites 
could not have been. discovered 
than Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
Alma Tadema. The one is Italian 
and ideal, the other Dutch and his 
art Dutch-built; the one is of ima- 
gination all intense, the other of 
observation wholly cold; the art 
of one is as a dream undefined, as 
a vision highly coloured—the art of 
the other stands as a reality lit by 
the light of common day. The 
history of art has been startling in 
contrasts. Diirer from the cold 
North encountered Titian under the 
sunshine of Italy, and a French- 
man has depicted the bland Ra- 
phael braving the scowl of Michael 
Angelo in the approaches to the 
Vatican. “Imaginary conversa- 
tions” have been penned between 
men of mark; but few meetings, 
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whether feigned or actual, could be 
more suggestive of speculation than 
a ‘discourse on the banks of the 
Thames or in St. John’s Wood, 
between the ideal Italian, whose 
art was born of intuition, and the 
literal Dutchman, who, as an an- 
tiquary, constructs pictures from 
museums. Could we but unite the 
two, the perfect artist the world 
has long sought were at length 
found. 

. Hardly less striking or instruc- 
tive is the contrast between the 
pictures of Alma Tadema, R.A., 
now: in the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
the collected works of G. F. Watts, 
R.A., exhibited a year ago in the 
same place. And we deem it 
among the most hopeful signs of 
the times that arts so diverse in 
aspiration and fulfilment can ob- 
tain unimpeded development in the 
same land. It was fortunate for our 
native school that Alma Tadema, 
among the capitals of Europe open 
to his choice, gave preference to 
London. His special walk of art, 
though not so original as common- 
ly supposed, came as a novelty in 
England. On the Continent others 
before him had set the example of 
reanimating the life and restoring 
the habitations of classic days. 
On the death of Ingres, his col- 
lected works showed with how 
much detail he had rehabilitated 
the life of the old Romans. 
Other French painters, such as 
Hamon and Coomans, followed 
in the same steps, choosing Les- 
bia and her Sparrow, and like 
congenial themes. In Germany 
the classic revival took a similar 
turn, and omitting less illustrious 
examples, we may quote Anselm 
Feuerbach and his “Banquet of 
Plato,” now in the Berlin National 
Gallery, a master-work which se- 


_cured to the painter a first rank in 


European art. Neither myst be 
forgotten the Pole Henri Siemi- 
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radzki, and his tragic tableau, Nero 
and the Christians martyred by fire. 

Between Alma Tadema and these 
illustrious contemporaries is at 
least one marked distinction: his 
brethren on the Continent have the 
advantage of complete mastery of 
the human figure; they can throw 
the torso and limbs into action; 
they raise the dead into life again, 
and bring humanity foremost as 
chief factor in history. Turning 
to Tadema, we find it is true human 
anatomies, but they are often used 
as little more than pegs to hang 
clothes upon. In all that pertains 
to the materialism of art he has 
indisputable advantages. Neither 
Teniers nor Terburg could paint 
a pot or a tapestry more illusively, 
and the marvel is that history is 
made to stand out with a veracity 
not surpassable, even had _short- 
hand reporters been present in the 
Roman Senate, or photographers 
had set up cameras in the Forum, 
Alma Tadema has fashioned a style 
in keeping with the realistic taste 
and tendency of our times. Dr. 
Ebers, the antiquarian novelist of 
Leipsic; M. Zola and M. Daudet, 
the naturalistic romancers of Paris, 
—have, by satisfying such cravings, 
reaped profitable harvests. The 
popularity of such manipulation, 
whether of the pen or the pencil, 
is assured; the senses are the first 
faculties to awaken: to satisfy the 
eye is to gain the multitude. The 
old Greek artist, it will be remem- 
bered, did more: his grapes were 
so real as to attract birds! 

Alma Tadema within his spe- 
cialty has been long recognised 
supreme expert. A gallery of his 
= will recall mornings in the 

atican, on the Capitol, or at 
Naples. We recognise the seated 
mother of Nero, sundry well-known 
bronzes, multitudes of Neapolitan 
lamps, even the treasures of Hil- 
desheim, now at Berlin. With 
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allowable licence he masses into 
one composition works which by 
no possibility could ever come toge- 
ther; more questionably he trans- 
mutes into silver the familiar mar- 
ble of a little girl frightened by a 
serpent. Neither is his chronology 
always above suspicion; he usually, 
however, avoids startling anachron- 
isms, by choosing some late period 
when palaces and baths had re- 
ceived accumulated spoils from dis- 
tant lands and ages. He affects 
no purity of historic style; terra. 
cottas of Tanagra nowhere carry 
the spectator to the age of Pericles; 
and when for once he comes in con- 
tact with “Phidias and the Elgin 
Marbles,” the figures might be mis- 
taken for stone-masons, and the 
colouring has a crudity more Gothic 
than Grecian. The time and style 
for which his taste has most affin- 
ity are not of the Republic but of 
the Roman Empire, and an age 
of luxury and an art of decadence 
find literal transcript. 

Naturally enough the paramount 
motive is to gain, though at the 
sacrifice of purism, utmost picto- 
rial effect. Yet swift movement, 
or intensity of tragic action, from 
want of ready command of the 
figure, would seem beyond reach; 
thus the festival of “The Vintage” 
falls short of a saturnalid; the in- 
toxication of the vine does not con- 
vulse torsi or limbs with madness, 
as in classic reliefs; the dance is 
not wild in movement as the revel 
of Menads by Gleyre; the bac- 
chanalia has none of the abandon- 
ment of Couture’s great picture, 
“L’Orgie Romaine,” in the gallery 
of the Luxembourg. Equally dis- 
advantageous were a comparison 
between “Ave Cesar! Io Satur- 
nalia” and Roman scenes as de- 
— by Gérome or Decamps. 

avourably exceptional, however, 
is the “Pyrrhic Dance,” wherein 
the fine assailant attitude of war- 
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rior-clad figures with upraised 
shields, would seem to have been 
borrowed to advantage from mar- 
ble statues of gladiators. Wholly 
satisfactory, also—because in part 
struggling against no complex dif- 
ficulty in action or composition— 
is the “Audience at Agrippa’s,” 
to which “After the Audience,” 
painted four years later, comes as 
a second-best sequel. Admirable 
are the dignity, the ceremony and 
pomp, which here fittingly en- 
viron the palace. And rising to 
a tragedy little short of sublime is 
the scene of the Emperor Caligula 
lying murdered on the ground, 
while the Praetorian guard pay 
mock homage to Claudius, found 
agonised with terror behind a cur- 
tain. The painter’s realism here 
serves him well. Less naturalistic 
artists may suggest and shadow 
forth; but in this terror-moving 
situation the eye looks on the very 
deed. 

The Egyptian resuscitations are 
hardly so satisfactory as the Ro- 
man. Artists who concern them- 
selves with the old world fall per- 
haps unconsciously into the not 
unnatural fallacy of supposing that 
their pictures must look old as 
the history. Others, on the con- 
trary, paint antiquity span-new. 
It is the misfortune of Alma Ta- 
dema that, while his architecture 
and decorations are smart as the 
courts of the Crystal Palace, his 
figures are of dull earth as terra- 
cottas, and dreary as if raised from 
tombs. In dealing with ancient 
Egypt, the artist insensibly merges 
into the antiquary. It becomes in- 
deed peculiarly puzzling to animate 
types and attitudes which remained 
in unchangeable petrification over 
thousands of years, or to endow 
with life mummies handed down 
to our times in death’s cerements. 
How indifferently well these diffi- 
culties have been dealt with be- 





comes but too apparent in the pre- 
eminently impressive “Death of 
the First-born.” The dead and the 
living, hardly to be distinguished, 
lie huddled together as in a tomb: 
King Pharaoh is seated like a 
statue of flesh, yet is immobile 
as stone. Again, the “Juggler” 
is uncomfortably suggestive of a 
mummy: indeed, on the banks of 
the Nile generally, humanity has 
to all appearance passed through 
museums, and ranks among curios- 
ities—all lives save man. Human 
life, in short, shares the lot of 
goods and chattels, and exists only 
as “still life.” The queenly “ Cleo- 
patra,” more than once brought 
upon the scene, barely escapes the 
common doom; the spectator is 
not spell-bound under beauty, but 
with cold curiosity counts up the 
details, admires accessories, and 
stands wonder-struck at the paint- 
er’s cleverness and sleight-of-hand. 
The comparative position of these 
works in the contemporary work 
of Europe may not unfairly be 
measured by contrast with such 
direct opposites as the Cleopatra 
pictures of Hans Makart, the Paul 
Veronese of Vienna. Neither the 
colour nor the passion of the 
Venetian school would appear com- 
patible with a materialism which 
outrivals the Dutch. 

Just in proportion as the public 
delight to watch page after page 
of ancient history transcribed upon 
canvas, does the disappointment 
grow that the narrative stops short 
of the culmination in Greece. The 
reason, however, of the incomplete- 
ness is not hard to find. The 
artist’s works are concretions,— 
they are wrought as mosaics out of 
infinite tesserae. Accordingly they 
come, not as visions of the mind, 
or as offsprings of the imagination: 
they do not live as the issues of 
ideas taking ideal form. That the 
mental conditions and art-phases 
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imply modes of nature-study di- 
rectly contrary to the Greek, is 
exemplified by the treatment of 
the nude. Take as an example a 
“Sculptor’s Model,” and compare 
the ungainly nudity with a Venus 
by Cabanel or Bougereau. How 
immeasurable, then, must be the 
distance from the Venus of Milo! 
This woman is as Eve after the 
Fall,—she is ashamed to find her- 
self naked. With what different 
feelings did we, a year ago, on the 
same wall, view Mr. Watts’s Daph- 
ne and Psyche! Greek art and 
its modern derivatives are pure,— 
what is gross in the actual model 
has been eliminated; and the high 
type which nature always aims at 
in the race, but often misses in the 
individual, is so exalted that the 
spectator stands awed in the pres- 
ence of supreme beauty. With 
no such feelings of reverence for 
ideal creations can we look on 
the nude girl outstretched, “ After 
the Dance;” or the naked woman 
in “Summer,” cooling herself in 
a tub! 

Yet a great artist can be judged 
fairly only by his successes, not by 
his failures; and it must be frankly 
admitted that but one painter in 
Europe could turn out of hand 
“The Sculpture-Gallery” and “The 
Picture-Gallery.” Absolutely _ il- 
lusive in its realism is the studio of 
the sculptor. Here sits, in marble, 
the mother of Nero; we recognise 
the bust of Pericles, and the infant 
Hercules strangling serpents; Pom- 
peian lamps hang from the ceiling; 
around are decorative reliefs; and 
in the midst stands a basalt tazza, 
rotated by a workman, before 
wondering visitors. As usual, the 
inanimate marbles and _ metals, 

ainted to perfection, are more 
fiving than flesh and blood; and 
some might object to the huddling 
together into one studio of plastic 
works belonging to distant epochs 
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and the products of divers lands, 
But a painter, provided only he 
constructs a good picture, is: by 
common consent allowed consider- 
able licence. The artist’s master- 
piece, we incline to think, is “The 
Picture-Gallery,” wherein a well- 
known picture-dealer, standing in 
the midst, figures as proprietor or 
cicerone. As usual, the archzolo 
is boldly defiant of critical doubts, 
A panel-picture rests on an easel 
in no way differing from nowaday 
constructions; and the walls are 
hung like a modern picture-gallery, 
from the ceiling downwards, as if, 
in ancient as in present days, 
artists painted pot-boilers for the 
dealers. The manipulation through- 
out is, as a matter of course, con- 
summate: a silk cushion, used as 
a footstool, wins admiration from 
the ladies. Such, indeed, is the 
renown acquired by the painter, 
that it is said commissions now in- 
clude the proviso that the composi- 
tion must contain a piece of silk or 
tapestry, a marble or a mosaic! 

But we incline to the opinion 
that Alma Tadema, like his pre- 
decessors in Holland, is best on the 
scale of miniatures. Almost price- 
less are the small gems which an- 
swer to the cabinet Dutch panels 
formerly called Bank-notes. And 
our modern Dutchman gains cer- 
tain qualities wanting in his an- 
ecestors: he can finish as with a 
needle’s point, like Gerard Dow; 
he can paint a satin with the lustre 
of Terburg; he can polish a cop- 
per pan as Ostade, or make a piece 
of armour sparkle with the high 
lights of Teniers. These character- 
istics, and something more, we re- 
cognise in adroit pieces of work- 
manship, such as “Quiet Pets,” 
“The Convalescent,” and “The 
Departure,”’—the last lent by the 
artist’s friend, Professor Ebers. 
Mechanism here melts into jewel- 
like lustre, and literalness warms . 
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into ardour akin to poetic feeling. 
In its way we have never seen sur- 
passed “The Harvest Festival.” 
Colour, which is not the painter’s 
forte, is forced up to highest pitch 
in a golden corn-field set against 
an emerald sea; and action, which 
commonly is halting, bursts into 
jubilant movement in the dance of 
the Meenad-like girl. Alma Tadema, 
if not precisely a poet, has moments 
of poetic thought when he combines 
with happiest effect the ancient 
sense of line and form with the 
modern love of landscape. And if 
we have used the free pen of criti- 
cism, we should show injustice to 
ourselves and him alike did we 
deny him a high position among 
the few really great painters of 
Europe. 

Two painters so essentially Eng- 
lish as John Linnell and Cecil Law- 
son furnish timely counterpoise to 
Rosetti and Tadema, the products 
of foreign schools. In these cos- 
mopolitan days, fortunately the ex- 
clusiveness formerly attaching to 
nationalities has widened into in- 
ternational relations; and thus in 
art, as in the world of politics, the 
time comes when jealousies of race 
may fitly be laid aside. Still the 
love of a large humanity should not, 
as too often happens, induce the 
neglect of the next-door neighbour. 
English art has been, and the works 
now exhibited show it is likely to 
continue, true to our English homes 
and homesteads. Foreign art may 
take a wider range and higher 
flight—snowy Alps, sandy deserts, 
stone- pines, cypress and olive 
groves extend our knowledge of the 
wonders and beauties of creation; 
but still the love of country re- 
mains warm in the English breast. 
The country field, the country lane, 
are dear as the home fireside; and 
such scenes, when put with simple 
truth on canvas, awaken sympathies 
which alien art and foreign artists 
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fail to touch. Moreover, those who 
know their native land best—art- 
ists who, season after season, return 
to favourite sketching-grounds in 
North Wales, Scotland, Yorkshire, 
Devonshire, or Surrey—cherish the 
belief that our small island, prac- 
tically speaking, serves as an epi- 
tome of the large kingdom of na- 
ture. So, indeed, England was 
found to be by such essentially 
English landscape- painters as 
Gainsborough and David Cox, John 
Linnell and Cecil Lawson. 

The Royal Academy makes gen- 
erous, though tardy, amends for 
long neglect: John Linnell had for 
twenty-one years knocked in vain 
at the Academy door for entrance, 
and when at length Associateship 
was offered, he declined the honour. 
Two rooms are now devoted to 161 
works, fairly exhaustive of the 
artist’s varied though somewhat 
circumscribed manner. A _ pro- 
tracted life of ninety years, yield- 
ing no less than three-quarters of a 
century of actual labour, witnessed 
many changes among contemporar- 
ies: Linnell throughout preserved 
his individuality, and his strongly 
pronounced art remained to the 
last singular in its unbroken unity. 

An artist independent as Linnell 
stands somewhat dissevered from 
historic pedigree, and yet he is not 
without allegiance to the old mas- 
ters. His pictures in composition 
show indebtedness to the Poussins, 
and in colour they share ardour 
with Titian and Rubens. On the 
other hand they have little in com- 
mon with the flat horizons, serene 
distances, and silvery skies of 
Claude. The points of contact with 
the Dutch landscape-painters are 
too few to be worth mention, and 
the analogies with Constable are 
for the most part remote. Also 
far-fetched were any fancied simili- 
tude with Turner. Apparently the 
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Cotman might furnish, in subjects, 
modes of composition, and keys 
of colour, closer comparison. Yet 
Linnell may be best characterised 
as a-simple child of nature, like a 
shepherd tending his flock, or as 
a sylvan bard tuning a song. 
Numerous sketches from nature, 
ranging from Hampstead to the 
Edgeware Road, and from Hyde 
Park to the Eel-Pie House, Twick- 
enham, have no very distinguish- 
ing traits; The young artist 
would appear to have begun just 
in the usual way: his early studies 
are careful, simple, and literal, with- 
out, strangely enough, any attempt 
at either colour or composition. 
Now and then we are reminded of 
other masters—thus, in the “Shep- 
herd tending his Flock,” the sheep 
recall Cooper, and the shepherd 
Mulready; yet such resemblances 
naturally attach to contemporaries. 
Neither can much be made of any 
supposed connection between Lin- 
nell and the Pre-Raphaelites. The 
veteran who died last year at the 
age of ninety, had half a century 
on his shoulders by the time this 
modern school began, and he lived 
to see its dispersion, All that was 
worthy of survival he had quietly 
made his own before the Brethren 
were born; from the first, again 
to quote ‘Pre-Raphaelitism,’ he 
had gone “to Nature in all single- 
ness of heart, walking with her 
laboriously and trustingly, having 
no other thought but how best to 
penetrate her meaning.” Nothing 
in the way of tree trunks, stems, 
and foliage can be more conscien- 
tious and true than the study “ Near 
Windsor Forest,” or “The . Timber- 
Waggon :” nothing more literal as 
a geologic formation than “The 
Sand-Pits.” The chief distinction 
between Linnell and the Brethren 
was, that while they were scattered, 
fragmentary, and chaotic, he pre- 
served the relation of parts to the 
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whole, knew how to subordinate 
the smallest detail to the general 
effect, and, observing the laws as 
well of mind as of matter, learnt 
the secret of making art and na- 
ture one. His labour was not only 
of the hand, he was not a slave even 
to the eye; but he brought reason 
to the interpretation, and imagina- 
tion to the still fuller comprehen- 
sion of nature. Thus, we repeat, 
nature and art are not severed in 
his work, but become inseparably 
one. 

The distinctive fact in the 
painter’s career is that portraiture 
was the prelude to landscape. As 
a student of the figure he was en- 
abled, in common with Nicolas 
Poussin, Rubens, and Titian, to 
people woods and fields, to endow 
nature with human interest, and 
thus to build up heroic and his- 
toric landscape. And herein we 
have one more exemplification of 
the axiom that the grandest land- 
scape has always been the outcome 
of the human figure. Not that 
we can accept as wholly satisfac- 
tory ambitious efforts beyond the 
painter’s knowledge and _ power, 
such as “St. John the Baptist 
Preaching in the Wilderness” 
(1828-33), or even “The Dis- 
obedient Prophet” (1854). In 
the last, “the prophet lying be- 
tween the ass and the lion,” sinks 
subordinate to the “rocky gorge 
crowned with pine-trees.” Like 
subordination is found in Gaspar 
Poussin; and we recall a grand 
landscape in a Florentine palace 
by Salvator Rosa, “The Preaching 
of St. John,” wherein the wide wil- 
derness has wellnigh swallowed 
up the all but invisible Prophet. 
And yet the presence of the human 
figure is felt in earth and in sky, 
as in Titian’s “Peter Martyr,” 
articulating tree trunks and bran- 
ches, and animating as with dra- 
matic action the strife of the 
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elements. Francis Danby and- 


John Martin were of this dra- 
matic—not to say melodramatic 
—school; both took for a subject 
the Deluge, and thus came into 
close relationship with their con- 
temporary the painter of “The 
Eve of the Deluge,” now exhibited. 
Linnell’s figures here rise to the 
grand style, they comport with 
the rocky heights, they are dra- 
matic as the storm-gathering sky ; 
the whole composition fills the 
imagination with awe befitting a 
lost world. Even when figures 
are not actually introduced, the 
style bears their impress; rocks 
stand as personalities, trees bend 
with grace, and clouds move on- 
ward in processional array. In 
short, the landscapes of Linnell 
are built up as figure compositions ; 
in other words, their lines and 
masses have dignity, proportion, 
symmetry. Some years ago we 
were seated among the students 
of the Royal Academy, listening 
to a lecture on historic painting. 
The lecturer, himself an Academi- 
cian, having properly insisted on 
the paramount necessity of draw- 
ing, ended sarcastically, “but if 
you cannot draw, you must take to 
landscape-painting.” Linnell, when 
a youth, gained as a student of the 
Academy a premium of £50 over 
the head of John Chalon, after- 
wards R.A. He could draw, and 
yet he took to landscape-painting ! 

Whether John Linnell could ever 
have achieved greatness in the 
figure, evidence is wanting to 
prove. As a portrait-painter, he 
appears of more than usual in- 
equality: his miniatures, for which 
he had renown, fail of finest qual- 
ity; and some of his life-size oils 
barely escape conventional common- 
place. Yet admirable for drawin 
and character, and of a detail an 
surface-texture rivalling Denner, is 
the “ Portrait of William Bray, trea- 





surer of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and editor of ‘ Evelyn’s Memoirs.’ ” 
Linnell, a man of intellectual tastes, 
was favoured with gifted sitters; 
and among heads which might find 
a fitting place in the National 
Portrait Gallery are Thomas Car- 
lyle (1844), John Loudon (1801-41), 
Sir Augustus W. Callcott, R.A, 
Thomas Phillips, R.A. (1835), 
Sarah Austin (1840), Rev. T. R. 
Malthus, and, lastly, a miniature 
of William Blake, the artist and 
poet, to whose mysticism and spir- 
itualism Linnell had close affinities. 
Blake, indeed, addresses Linnell as 
his “dearest friend ;” and the liter- 
ature of the time gives interesting 
revelations of a spiritual or mys- 
tic brotherhood, numbering Blake, 
Linnell; and Samuel Palmer, with 
the addition, at a later day, of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. That 
Gilchrist’s ‘Life of Blake’ should 
be indebted to the sympathetic 
labour of Rossetti, will be recog- 
nised as natural; that one poet- 
painter should assist in editing the 
works of a brother poet-painter, 
was indeed most fitting. Linnell 
became a diligent collector of the 
visionary drawings of his friend 
Blake, and both might find a place 
in the history of religious enthusi- 
asm. An artist has just told us, 
that calling on Linnell, he found 
him seated at a table, intent on 
the translation of the Bible. 
“This,” he observed, “is the seri- 
ous labour of my life ;” then point- 
ing toa rey on the easel, he 
added, “ that is but my recreation !” 

That Linnell suffers, as we think 
must have been generally felt, un- 
der this plenary exposition, extend- 
ing over the walls of two rooms 
and the sides of two screens, is due 
to the limitation of his art. That 
his materials are circumscribed, 
that his ideas are few and oft re- 
peated, and that his principles of 
composition are of the simplest, 
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now becomes but too apparent, 
more particularly if comparison 
be made with Turner's exhaust- 
less stores and wily stratagems. 
Linnell’s pictorial properties may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 
hills, sand-pits, woods, timber, 
timber-waggons, wood-cutters, har- 
vest - fields, reapers, sheep, shep- 
herds. It is not clear whether 
the painter ever saw the ocean, 
a lake of large dimensions, or 
a mountain above the altitude 
of 3000 feet. But if his know- 
ledge of the physical geography 
of our globe were circumscribed, 
at all events much might be ac- 
complished by the adroit manipu- 
lation of the materials to hand. 
His methods, however, were but 
rudimentary; his mode of com- 
position may in the general be 
stated thus: in the first place, 
he made sure of his centre, and 
focussed the attention on some tell- 
ing point near the foreground ; then 
he led the eye pleasantly into the 
distance ; with care he balanced the 
sides of his picture on either hand, 
and carried his composition into 
the sky, the clouds repeating the 
lines, or playing an accompaniment 
to the doings on the ground below. 
Now no one can take positive ob- 
jection to arrangements so rigidly 
exact, and yet as problems in art 
or science it is hard to conceive 
anything more elementary. In 
contrast, observe Turner’s rivers 
of France, or his scenes in Switzer- 
land -or Italy, usually complex as 
sper in Euclid, yet made clear 
y solution, intricate as Bectho- 
ven’s sonatas, and altogether as 
harmonious. Linnel!’s pictures as 
dramas become tedious by repeti- 
tion of worn-out plots; or viewed as 
ballads, in the movement they hang 
fire. We pass through these rooms 
as we wander over Wordsworth’s 
“ Excursion,” and we would gladlv 
abridge the painter’s canvases just 


as we might with advantage cur- 
tail the poet’s prolix excursion in- 
to a pleasant morning’s walk, 

Linnell’s revelations of nature 
can only occasionally be accredit- 
ed as veritable inspirations. His 
visions, though intense, were sel- 
dom sensible in emotion or subtle 
in insight. His pigments lay on 
canvas too heavily for delicacy, 
while his colours at times degen- 
erated into a violence defiant of 
harmony. The earth, scorched as 
in a furnace, finds no relief in 
cool greys as with David Cox; and 
though the clouds are laden with 
rain, no moisture gladdens the arid 
ground, not a drop of dew freshens 
the parched grass. We miss, too, 
the half-tones which veil, yet re 
spond to, sentiment; the tender 
shades which induce repose; the 
sensitive chords which touch the 
heart to pathos. Hence it were 
almost impossible to conceive of a 
greater contrariety than that be- 
tween the styles of John Linnell 
and George Mason. Yet, perhaps, 
the pre-eminently English painter 
was right not to permit the intru- 
sion of Italian romance or beauty 
into his native art. 

Assuredly the art is sustained by 
constant access to nature. We re- 
member the time when Linnell pur- 
chased the estate in Surrey, which 
for many years was his secluded 
home. His solicitor told him the 
price asked by the vendor was ex- 
travagant. “Never mind,” replied 
the purchaser, “the land will prove 
a good investment ; it will give me 
foregrounds—indeed most of the 
materials I need for my pictures.” 
Possibly this nearness to hand 
tempted to repetitions which in 
the end grew wearisome, if not to 
the artist, at least to the public. 
Linnell, however, by thus living 
continuously in the midst of Na- 
ture, became her confidant, shar- 
ing, as a close companion, her ways 
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and workings. Seldom, indeed, 
have we recognised such absolute 
knowledge of the anatomy of trees, 
or of the geology of gravelly and 
grass-grown foregrounds. Equal 
also is the familiarity with skies. 
Linnell had almost a sculptor’s eye 
and hand for the scenery of cloud- 
land; he knew, moreover, how to 
throw the forms at least into linear 
if not always into atmospheric per- 
spective. Neither are these skies 
without movement: cumuli clouds, 
as ships under snowy sail, float 
across the zenith; while flocks of 
cirri, like birds in flight, bend 
their way towards the distant hori- 
zon. And though these landscapes 
be not endowed with magic spell, 
they are not wanting in healthful, 
hearty sentiment. As_pastorals, 
they speak like poems: if not quite 
idyllic or lyric, they reveal a happy 
and plainly honest life. The peas- 
ants who till the ground and reap the 
golden harvests are sharers in the 
bounty of nature; and the painter, 
if prone to the prosy and prolix, 
enjoyed moments of rapture, spe- 
cially when approaching religious 
themes. On these occasions he 
speaks like the seers of old, and 
carries the mind back to the age of 
miracle, to the sphere of the super- 
natural, when earthquakes shook 
the hills and fires consumed the 
sky. Here are scenes that might 
serve as accompaniments to the 
Hailstone Chorus. But such ex- 
travagance is exceptional: seldom 
does imagination run into riot; for 
the most part, indeed, the art of 
Linnell is the faithful mirror held 
up to nature. On the whole, we 
are happy to differ from critics who 
have denied him a foremost rank. 
The Grosvenor Gallery, a coun- 
terweight to the Academy, has 
from time to time done good ser- 
vice to artists with a grievance, 
or in possession of a genius too 
erratic to conform to academic 
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order. In its rooms the rules of 
art and even the laws of nature 
have been so far suspended that 
painters find the happiest freedom 
in throwing off the freaks of fancy 
or the fermentations of passion. 
On these walls Mr. Whistler has 
been afforded favourable oppor- 
tunity of displaying formless “ar- 
rangements” of colour, which might 
appear to belong to those early days 
of creation ere light was divided 
from darkness, or the waters were 
gathered together, so as to let the 
dry land appear! Among the 
artists, either rising or already 
risen, to whom like kindness has 
been shown, the late Cecil Lawson 
was one of the most conspicuous. 
The career of this young painter, 
cut off in the midst of promise, is in- 
teresting and instructive by way of 
encouragement and caution. The 
story, though sad, is unfortunately 
by no means exceptional: we en- 
counter accustomed precocity; an 
anecdote is told of the boy of six 
arranging his colour-box, posing 
his sitter, and with grave dignity 
painting a portrait! The youth 
appears to have been wilful, and 
in his habits of study wayward; 
he declined to enter schools or 
academies, and with characteristic 
ardour and self-confidence under- 
took the task of educating him- 
self. His efforts were not with- 
out success; his pictures, though 
from first to last tentative and im- 
mature, were received with more 
than indulgence. The Academy, 
notwithstanding bitter complaints, 
which in such cases are almost 
matters of course, had given to 
more than one picture good hang- 
ing; and the Grosvenor, with a 
liberality not to be forgotten, af- 
forded ample opportunity of show- 
ing the painter at his very best. 
But nothing would satisfy the 
coterie by which it was the mis- 
fortune of the ambitious aspirant 
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to be surrounded, And thus we 
have to listen, at least once too 
often, to the wail like that raised 
over poor Keats,—Who killed Cecil 
Lawson? We, said the Academy, 
“savage and tartarly:” we killed 
poor Lawson! 

It has seldom been our lot to 
enter on a more melancholy exhi- 
bition: we come upon genius ill 
directed and failing of its goal; we 
find undaunted enthusiasm making 
rash onslaught upon nature and 
missing the mark. It were no dis- 
paragement of obvious talent to say, 
as indeed under all the circum- 
stances might be anticipated, that 
the sketches are better than the 
— thus the “Sketch for the 

op-Garden” has indications which 
on canvas failed to be carried out. 
Here, too, are studies which, though 
mostly slight, might almost pass 
under the name of Miller or Cox, 
and indeed certain drawings of 
“Still Life’ are known to have 
been surreptitiously signed when 
in the hands of dealers, and then 
— off as originals by William 

unt. Had the artist’s life been 
prolonged, it is more than possible 
that like closeness of study and 
mastery of manipulation might 
have gained for large, ambitious 
pictures that thoroughness and 
completeness which they now lack. 

An artist beating about nature 
incontinently, and occasionally los- 
ing his way, wisely, year by year, 
took counsel of great masters who 
might be supposed to have fastened 
on guiding truths. And among the 
enigmas here startling the spectator 
is this: that a painter, eminently 
Se should from time to time 
make unconditional surrender to 
others. It might indeed be said of 
Cecil Lawson as of William Miller, 
that he suffered under perpetual 
transition; thus, he transformed 
his styles to the varied manners of 
the masters who successively made 


appeal to his sympathies. “York. 
shire Pastures” are suggestive of 
Titian. Linnell evidently was pre- 
sent in his mind when he painted 
“Blackdown,” yet solidity and 
unity are absent. “The Valley 
of Desolation,” black with a ven- 
geance, may recall Constable’s 
“‘Greatcoat Weather; while “The 
Pause in the Storm” were wholl 
Turneresque, had but method ruled 
the madness: the fevered heat of 
colour intrudes strangely on the 
prevailing solemnity which  sha- 
dows surrounding scenes, It be- 
comes indeed but too evident, 
notwithstanding protests to the 
contrary, that the landscape-paint- 
ers of France, specially Corot, cast 
gloom and hazy indefiniteness over 
landscapes which loom on canvas 
as little more than vague rubbings 
in: trees are indicated by mere 
scratches, and forms blurred by 
smudges of the brush. Any one 
acquainted with the history of 
landscape-painting, or cognisant of 
the laws which determine its struc- 
ture, will at once see that in much 
of this work knowledge is want- 
ing to deal rightly with ideas and 
materials, often huddled together 
in incoherent confusion. 

Cecil Lawson’s strength lay in a 
scenic vision of nature. Nothing 
trivial entered into the largeness 
of his conceptions; and occasion- 
ally his breadth and force, with 
wide sweep over earth and heaven, 
reach positive grandeur.. The tu- 
multuous skies, for which the artist 
had a gift, are eminently dramatic. 
“The Pool” is grand in gloom: 
“Twilight Grey”—tranquillity rest- 
ing over river and valley, a flock 
of birds athwart the clear round 
moon—is a veritable poem. “The 
Morning after the Storm” —the 
clouds torn to tatters—might be 


inspired by Shelley’s ode to “The 


Wild West Wind.” “’Twixt Sun 
and Moon” bears the burden of 
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that esthetic melancholy which the 
Chelsea school affected. An Ossian- 
like lament tones down these works 
to the depths of “joy in sorrow,” 
and “pleasure in pain!” The art- 
ist is at his best, notwithstanding 
a certain slovenly grandeur and 
scorn of painstaking, in “ Marsh 
Lands.” Knowledge of nature, and 
skill in art, combine for once in this 
impressive pastoral. The whole out- 
come of this gifted mind has special 
value as a sign of the times: it is 
welcome as a protest against what 
has been literal and trivial, and 
makes a manly stand for art as the 
manifestation of motives and ideas. 

Our English school is under pro- 
cess of transition, and the diversity 
of the materials, and the contrariety 
of the forces brought into play, 
render any prediction of the im- 
mediate future peculiarly hazard- 
ous. But at any rate, the four 


painters in the preceding pages 


assed under review, severally and 
collectively cannot fail to shape 
the generation that will next come 
upon the stage. Already literal- 
ness in the reading of nature is on 
the wane; and Jobn Linnell and 
Cecil Lawson, though divergent, 
leave behind them the teaching in 
common that art is not the tran- 
scribing, but the interpretation of 
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nature. Thus landscape-painting 
has open before it a wide field for 
development: the ideas struck out 
by Turner await fruition; and one 
of his devoted disciples, Mr. Alfred 
Hunt, has by precept and example 
shown how imagination which cre- 
ates, and observation that accumu- 
lates, may work together in the 
building up of an ideal landscape. 
In figure-painting like problems 
approach solution, and the two art- 
ists this season brought promin- 
ently into view stand as leading 
representatives of the counter-agen- 
cies long at work. Alma Tadema 
the realist has through the sense of 
observation accumulated vast ma- 
terial; in contrast, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti by intuition and gi 

of imagination led with faltering 
steps the way to ideal beauty. The 
hope of the future may be near ac- 
complishment when these conflict- 
ing forces shall coalesce; when on 
the one hand materialism becomes 
penetrated by imagination, and 
on the other, ideal forms shall be 
moulded more closely on the ac- 
tual. Like laws govern man and 
nature, therefore the conditions of 
growth in landscape and figure 
painting if not identical are cog- 
nate: the facts of the senses when 
fused by imagination become art. 
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FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF HENRIK IBSEN, 


A strance and grizzled man once dwelt 
On yonder outmost isle; 
By land or sea he never dealt 
A human being guile: 
But at times came an ugly gleam in his eye, 
When the weather wasn’t good, 
And then they thought he was mad thereby, 
And then few men would dare go nigh 
Where Terry Wigan stood. 


I saw him myself a single time,— 
He lay with his fish by the pier: 

Though his hair was flecked with a foamy rime, 
Gay was his voice and clear. 

With a quip and a jest the girls he cheered, 
With the village lads made fun; 

He waved his sou’wester, and off he sheered, 

Then up with his stay-sail and home he steered, 
Away in the setting sun. 


T'll tell you now of Terry’s tale, 
Whatever I have heard; 

And if at times ’tis dry and stale, 
There’s truth in every word. 

I heard the story from those whose place 
Was with him when he died; 

Who watched by his bed at his decease, 

And closed his eyes to the sleep of peace, 
High up on yon hillside. 


In his youth, a wild dare-devil Dick, 
He gave his folk the slip, 
And bore with many a monkey trick 
As the youngest lad in the ship. 
Then at Amsterdam away he ran, 
For his home-love urged him sore, 
And returned in the “ Union”—Captain Brann; 
But at home there were none that saw in the man 
The little boy of yore. 


For he’d grown to be dapper and tall and red, 
And was rigged out tight and trim: 

But his father and mother both were _— 
And all that were dear to him. 
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He mourned for a day—ay, maybe two, 
Then rose from sorrow free: 

With earth at his feet no rest he knew; 

It was better, he said, to have to do 
With the broad and boisterous sea. 


In a year from then was Terry wed,— 
It came about in haste, 
And he rather repented a step, folk said, 
That kept him firmly placed. 
So beneath his roof in idle play 
The winter slowly sped, 
Though the windows shone like the brightest day, 
With their curtains small and their flower-pots gay, 
In the little cottage red. 


When fair winds broke the ice-lumps through, 
With the brig was Terry gone: 

When the grey goose in autumn southwards flew, 
He met it half-way flown. 

Then a gloom like the shade of the coming night 
Clouded the sailor’s brow: 

He came from the land of the sunshine bright, 

Astern lay the world with its life and light, 
And winter before the bow. 


They anchored, and his mates betook 
Themselves to their carouse ; 

He gave them just one longing look, 
As he stood by his quiet house. 

In at the lattice he peeped. Not one, 
But two in the room were they; 

His wife sat still and linen spun, 

While in the cradle, full of fun, 
A rosy lassie lay. 


By that one glance was he inspired 
With a resolution deep: 
He toiled and moiled, and was never tired 
Of rocking his child to sleep. 
Of a Sunday night, when the dances gay 
Were heard from the homesteads there, 
He’d sing his merriest songs and play, 
While in his lap little Anna lay 
With her hands in his auburn hair. 


So the weeks went by till the war broke out 
In eighteen hundred and nine: 

The troubles still are talked about 
That then made the people pine. 

Every port was blocked by English crews, 
Inland there was famine sore; 
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The poor had to starve and the rich to lose, 
And two strong arms were of little use 
With plague and death at the door. 


Terry mourned for a day or two, 
Then rose from sorrow free; 
He thought of a friend that was old and true, 
The broad and boisterous sea. 
There’s a western rhyme that still gives life 
To his deed as thing of note :— 
“When the winds were loud with storm and strife, 
Terry Wigan rowed for his child and wife, 
Over sea8 in an open boat.” 


His smallest skiff was chosen out, 
To Skagen he must go: 

Mast and sail he did without, 
For he thought it safer so. 

He knew the boat could bear him far, 
Howe’er the sea might chop; 

The Jutland-reef was a ticklish bar, 

But a worse was the English man-o’-war 
With a watch on the mizen-top. 


So he seized the oars and gave his fate 
Over to Fortune’s care, 
And, safe at Fladstrand, did but wait 
To ship his cargo there. 
Not much of a freight, Lord knows, he drives,— 
Three kegs with oats high piled; 
But he came from a country where poverty thrives, 
And aboard of his boat he’d the savin’ o’ lives, 
And it was for his wife and child. 


Three nights and days to the thwarts bound close, 
Strongly and brave he rowed: 
When next the morning sun arose, 
A misty line it showed. 
It was no cloud that met his view, 
But land before him lay; 
The Imenaes Saddle, broad and blue, 
Stood out, the peaks and ridges through, 
And then he knew his way. 


He was near his home, and he had just 
To bear a short delay ; 
His heart swelled high in faith and trust, 
He was near about to pray. 
’Twas as if the words had stopped frost-bound— 
He gazed, and in his track, 
Through the fading fog that upward wound, 
He saw a corvette in Hesnaes Sound 
That pitched as she lay aback. 
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The skiff was seen, the signal passed, 
That way was blocked outright; 
But the west wind veered, and Terry steered 
Towards the west his flight. 
Then they lowered the yawl—as the ropes uncoiled, 
He could hear the sailors shout: 
With his feet on the frame of the boat he toiled 
At the oars, till the water foamed and boiled, 
And the blood from his nails oozed out. 


Gaesling’s the name of a sunken shoal 
To the east of Homburg Sound: 
There’s an ugly surf and the breakers roll, 
And two foot down you’re aground. 
There are white spurts there and a yellow slough, 
Though the sea hasn’t even rippled; 
But, although the swell be never so rough, 
Inside it is calm and smooth enough, 
For the force of the current’s crippled. 


There Terry Wigan’s skiff shot through 
Over the foam and sands: 
But in his wake behind him flew 
The yawl and fifteen hands. 
It was then that he cried through the breakers’ roar 
To God in his bitter dread :— 
“On yonder famine-stricken shore 
Sits my starving wife at my cottage door, 
And waits with her child for bread.” 


But the fifteen shouted louder then, 
*Twas the same as at Lyngor— 
The luck is ever with Englishmen 
When they plunder Norway’s shore. 
When Terry touched on the synk reef’s top, 
The yawl too scraped the cliff: 
From the stern the officer sang out, “Stop !” 
Then he heaved up an oar and he let it drop, 
And he thrust it through the skiff. 


The thrust made a burst of frame and plank, 
The sea rushed in at the chink; 
In the two foot o’ water his cargo sank, 
But his spirit didn’t sink. 
He fought himself free from the arméd men, 
Their threats deterred him not: 
He ducked and swam, and he ducked again; 
But the yawl pushed off, and there flashed out then 
Cutlass and musket-shot. 
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They fished him up and aboard the craft, 
The sailors gave three cheers; 

The commander stood on the poop abaft, 
A boy of eighteen years. 

Terry’s boat was the first prize e’er he made, 
So he struts with a proud stiff neck: 

But Terry’s mind was now dismayed, 

The strong man lay and wept and prayed 
On his knees on the vessel’s deck. 


He bought with tears and they sold him smiles, 
They paid him scorn for prayer: 
_An east wind rose, and from out the isles 
Seaward the victors fare. 
"Twas done: not a word had he to say,— 
He would bear his sorrow now; 
But his captors—it was strange, thought they, 
How a something stormy passed away 
From the vault of his cloudy brow. 


In prison for many a year he lay,— 
Full five long years, say some ; 

His back was bowed, and his hair grown grey, 
With dreaming of his home. 

He would think in silence, and never cease, 
Of a joy his heart waxed big at: 

Then 1814 came with peace, 

And the captives Norse on their release 
Sailed home in a Swedish frigate. 


He stood on the pier by his home anew, 
Made a pilot since the war; 
But the grizzled man was known to few 
As the sailor lad of yore. 
His house was a stranger’s—God him save 
From the fate his darlings found! 
“When the husband left,” was the tale they gave, 
“They starved, and got a common grave 
From the parish in pauper’s ground.” 


The years went by, and the pilot dwelt 
On yonder outmost isle ; 

By land or sea he never dealt 
A human being guile: 

But at times came an ugly gleam in his eye, 
When storms by the reef were brewed, 
And then they thought he was mad thereby, 
And then few men would dare go nigh 

Where Terry Wigan stood. 
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The pilots were roused one moonlight night, 
When the breeze was landward borne; 
An English yacht beat into sight 
With mainsail and foresail torn: 
From her foremast top the red flag spoke 
Her need without a word; 
And a small boat tacked where the breakers broke,— 
It fought through the storm-waves stroke by stroke, 
And the pilot stood aboard. 


He seemed so safe, the grizzled man, 
And he gripped the tiller so 

That the yacht lunged forth, and seaward ran, 
With the skiff behind in tow. 

A peer with his child and his dame demure 
Came aft, as pale as a ghost: 

“T'll make you as rich as you now are poor, 

If you bear us safe from the waves and sure!” 
But the pilot left his post. 


He paled at the mouth, and a smile he found 
Like a smile of power long sought. 

Over they bore, and high aground 
Stood the Englishman’s splendid yacht. 

“Take to the boats! In the breakers wild 
The yacht will splintered be. 

My wake will guide to a haven mild: 

My lord and my lady and the little child 
Shall come in the skiff with me.” 


The wild fire flamed where the skiff flew along 
Toward land with its cargo rare; 
Aft stood’ the pilot, tall and strong, 
His eye had an eerie glare. 
Leeward he looked at the Gaesling’s top, 
And windward at Hesnaes cliff; 
Then he left the helm, and he sang out, “Stop!” 
Then he heaved up an oar, and he let it drop, 
And he thrust it through the skiff. 


In swept the sea, the foam flashed by, 
On the wreck there raged a fight; 

But the mother lifted her daughter high, 
Her terror turned her white. 

“Anna, my child! my child!” cried she: 
Then quivered the grizzled man; 

He gripped the sheet, set the helm to lee, 

And the boat was ’most like a bird to see, 
As through surf and foam it ran. 
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It struck, they sank; but beyond the flood 
All quiet was the sea: 
A ridge lay hid, and there they stood 
In water to the knee. 
“The ground gives way!” the peer cried out,— 
“Tt is no rocky prow!” 
But the pilot smiled: “Nay, tremble not; 
Three kegs of oats and a sunken boat 
Are the ground we stand on now.” 


A light of the past that long had slept 
Gleamed out at Memory’s beck, 
And the peer knew the man that had lain and wept 
On his knees on the vessel’s deck. 
Then Terry: “ All that was dear to me 
You crushed without remorse ; 
Now shall the retribution be——” 
Then the English noble bowed the knee 
Before the pilot Norse. 


But Terry leant on the shaft of an oar, 
Erect as in the past; 
His eye had a gleam of boundless power, 
His hair streamed on the blast. 
“You sailed at your ease in your big corvette, 
My little skiff I steered; 
I toiled for my own till my strength was let, 
You took their bread, and without regret 
My bitter weeping jeered. 


“Your rich lady is fair and grand, 
Her hand is silky fine: 

Coarse and hard was my wife’s hand, 
And yet that hand was mine. 

Your child has blue eyes and golden hair, 
Like a little child 0’ God: 

My lass didn’t look much anywhere ; 

God better it, she was pale and spare, 
Like the child of a common clod. 


“ Well, these were my kingdom on the earth, 
They were all the good I knew; 

I thought them a treasure of mighty worth, 
But they weren’t much to you. 

But now is the time of reckoning nigh, 
And you with an hour shall cope 

That'll well make up for the years gone by 

That have bowed my back and dimmed my eye, 
And ruined all my hope.” 
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He raised the child in his powerful grip, 
His arm round the lady coiled: 
“Stand back, my lord! A single step 
Will cost you wife and child!” 
Then up the Briton leapt in scorn, 
But was far too weak to fight; 
His breath was hot and his eyes were worn, 
And his hair,.as they saw by the light of the morn, 
Turned grey that single night. 


But Terry’s brow has lost its frown, 
Freely his breast expands; 

He sets the child full gently down, 
And tenderly kisses its hands. 

He breathes as freed from a prison’s pains, 
His voice is calm and still:— 

“Terry Wigan his better self regains ; 

Till now the blood was dammed in my veins, 
Revenge was in my will. 


“The long, long years of a prison’s woes 
Had wrought my heart amiss: 

Since then [ have been as a pine that grows 
Looking into a wild abyss. 

But that is past: our debt is scored, 
And I am not to blame. 

I gave what I could—you took my hoard,— 

If you think you’re wronged, appeal to the Lord 
Who made me what I am.” 


All were at daybreak saved. The yacht 
Safe to the haven came: 
Though the tale of the night they whispered not, 
Yet wide went Terry’s fame. 
His dreams like storm-clouds swept away, 
Nor left the smallest speck, 
And the head arose erect and gay 
That was bowed yon day he wept as he lay 
On his knees on the vessel’s deck. 


The peer was come, and his lady as well, 
And many more were come 
To bid good-bye, and their God-speeds tell, 
As they stood in his little home. 
They thanked him that saved from the stormy press 
Of reef and breaker wild: 
But Terry said, with a kind caress— 
“Nay, the one that saved in the worst distress 
Was none but this little child.” 
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When the yacht was bearing off Hesnaes Sound, 
They hoisted the Norse ensign ; 

A little to the west there’s a foam-hid ground, 
Where they fired a salvo fine. 

A tear in Terry’s eye then shone, 
As out from the cliff he gazed :— 

“Much have I lost, but much have I won; 

It was best, maybe, that it should be done, 
And so may God be praised !” 


It was thus that I saw him a single time,— 
He lay with his fish by the pier: 

Though his hair was flecked with a foamy rime, 
Gay was his voice and clear. 

With a quip and a jest the girls he cheered, 
With the village lads made fun ; 

He waved his sou’wester, and off he sheered, 

Then up with his stay-sail and home he steered, 
Away in the setting sun. 





I saw a grave by Faroe Church 
On a plot of grass and moss: 
It wasn’t tended, and sank with a lurch; 
But it had its blackened’ cross, 
There “Thaerie Wiighen” stood in white 
With day and month and year: 
He lay where the sun and the storm could light, 
And that’s why the grass was so coarse and tight, 
With a blue-bell there and here. 
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“Recent French Novels. 


RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 


We cannot say that fiction in 
France seems to flourish in the free 
air of the Republic. Not that 
novelists are not numerous as 
ever; while the circulation of the 
more successful works would seem 
to be enormous. We are not in 
the secrets of the publishing trade, 
nor do we know how far success- 
ive issues may be illusory; but 
it is nothing unusual to see a book 
of a few months old run to its 
thirtieth, fortieth, or even fiftieth 
edition. All allowances made, we 
may assume that a great number 
of copies must be sold of the neat 
little volumes stitched in white or 
orange. So far the authors should 
- have no reason to complain, and 
it may be inferred that they hit 
off the popular taste. But the 
quality of the books that make a 
reputation or a fortune is another 
and a very different question! It 
strikes the foreigner that a new 
school is in the ascendant, which, 
setting considerations of morality 
aside altogether, is governed by 
peremptory laws, and works within 
the narrowest limits. Generally 
speaking, everything is sacrificed 
to realism of the most vulgar and 
trivial kind. The very sentiment 
is steeped in the spirit of wordli- 
ness; it is introduced almost apol- 
ogetically by practical men, who, 
attributing it to the most ingen- 
uous of their heroines or to eccen- 
trices who are destined to make 
shipwreck of their careers, regard 
it at best with disdainful toler- 
ance. As for the ideal, it is ban- 
ished to spheres as remote as those 


in which Jules’ Verne launches his 
fancies; and the verve of the most 
spiritual efforts is matérielle, as 
M. Adolphe Belot rather prettily 
puts it. The subtle instincts of 
Balzac took the whole of human 
nature for their range, and his 
searching analysis went as deep 
as his canvas was comprehensive. 
In the novel and on the stage, 
Dumas exhibited his men and 
women in most dramatic action, 
describing historical and _ social 
scenes with such vivid pictur- 
esqueness as might have inspired 
the ambitions that he loved to 
depict. In the wildest’ rhapsodies 
and the most grotesque personages 
of Victor Hugo there is something 
of the impressive grandeur of the 
epic; while the extravagances of 
George Sand are invariably artistic. 
Or passing to another vein, we 
used to welcome such sparkling 
and delicate wit as that of Edmond 
About, who happily still survives, 
although we have reason to regret 
that he has abandoned _ fiction. 
But the most brilliant of the old 
traditions, which, in the height and 
breadth of their aspirations, might 
surely have served the men of the 
day for models or examples, would 
appear to be ignored or forgotten 
by almost all. The Bourse, the 
Bourgeoisie, the Boulevards; “nos 
paysans,” who trick and scrape; 
the politicians who play fast and 
loose with honour and conscience ; 
the women who actually sell them- 
selves, or who are ready to be 
bought for a price,—are the inspi- 
rations of the popular novelists of 
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the Republic. And when the pop- 
ular novelist has pitched upon a 
questionable subject, he proceeds 
to treat it according to arbitrary 
rules in the most uncompromising- 
ly realistic fashion. He takes the 
men and women of a class, precisely 
as he might find them in the sor- 
did turmoil of pleasure or business. 
He tries to photograph the thoughts 
of their melancholy moments of 
leisure, very possibly upon the data 
he draws from his inner conscious- 
ness; and he cynically lays bare 
those hidden springs of action, of 
which the worst of us have generally 
the grace to be ashamed.+ So that 
in spite of any brightness in the 
style, or any redeeming graces of 
the fancy, the absolute impression 
is depressing in the extreme; and 
the book which was bitter in the 
mouth is likely to be poisonous in 
the digestion. 


We merely state indisputable 


facts; and it is not our province 


to apportion the blame. We can 
hardly expect those who write for 
the society and the “citizens” of 
the Paris of to-day, to adopt ideal 
views of the dignity of the nov- 
elist’s mission, and to lay them- 
selves out to elevate the popu- 
lar taste for the benefit of gener- 
ations of unborn authors. These 
purveyors of fiction write for a 
name; they write for money; and 
they write in business-like relations 
with very capable publishing houses. 
Moreover, one of the elementary 
conditions of literary success is to 
form a definite notion of your per- 
sonal capacities. It is idle for the 
clever little champion of the light 
weights to attempt the feats of a 
ponderous athlete; and the most 
versatile artist, with the best inten- 
tions, is foolish if he “goes beyond 
his last,” and attempts to describe 
what he neither knows nor feels. 
Genius or grand talent is one thing; 
neatness of thought and expression, 
or quickness of commonplace ima- 
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gination, is quite another: we can- 
not expect a Flaubert, a Belot, or 
a Goncourt, to risk the independent 
self-assertion of a Balzac, who can 
form a taste by force of individual- 
ity. So French fiction goes revoly- ° 
ing in a vicious circle, in which the 
entertained and the entertainers 
seem altogether worthy of each 
other. We are far from saying— 
as our opening sentence might seem 
to indicate—that the fault must be 
in republican forms of government, 
French taste had already made 
rapid progress in debasement, with 
the looseness and the luxury of the 
second Empire; while even under 
the constitutional régime of the 
eminently respectable citizen-king, 
the show in the booksellers’ win- 
dows in the Palais Royal was a 
scandal. But we do say, and we 
challenge anybody to deny it, that . 
the reign of republican light which 
replaced the Empire, has utterly 
failed to redeem its promises, 
After the catastrophe of Sedan and 
the collapse of the Buonapartes, 
the novelists assumed unusual 
licence, and were sympathetically 
reassured by political sentiment. 
They figured as the honest satirists 
of that Imperial corruption which 
had been tainting the very life- 
blood of the nation. If they strip- 
ped vice bare, it was because over- 
fastidiousness was out of place 
when they were teaching great 
social and moral lessons. They 
gave themselves carte blanche in 
colouring malicious scandals, when 
nothing was too black or too in- 
credible to be believed. M. Zola, 
who loves to achieve literary labours 
on an immense scale, set the exam- 
ple with a whole library of his his- 
torico-romantic satires, advertised 
to appear in annual issues. That 
may have been all very well from 
the points of view of the new censor- 
ship ; and heaven knows there were 
scandals enough under the Empire 
to form a substantial basis of fact 
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for the most extravagantly sensa- 
tional embroideries. But though 
the causes of those very disagreeable 
books have passed away, their con- 
sequences have remained; and the 
novels of the day tell us what we had 
every reason to suspect, that there 
has been an accelerated decline in 
social morality. For the novelists 
who had started by satirising the 
ast, are become servile photogra- 
phists of the manners of the present ; 
and were manners to be reformed, 
we suspect they would lose their 
popularity, if they hesitated to 
paint them as far worse than they 
were. 

Of course, any novel that is 
to deserve a permanent success 
must deal more or less with the 
ideal. But the ordinary contem- 
porary French novel, when it leaves 
what we may assume to be solid 
ground, dwells on the ideal of the 
vicious instead of the virtuous. 
The figure on which the author has 
expended his ingenuity is pretty 
sure to be a monster of refined de- 
pravity; and it is there that the 
apostle of realism tries to sparkle. 
In selecting a few of the recent 
French fictions for review, we are 
certainly not going to notice the 
scandalous ‘ Pot-bouillie,’ or even 
that comparatively decent group of 
commonplace stories which M. Zola 
has more lately reprinted for his 
admirers. But we are bound to 
give M. Zola this praise in pass- 
ing, that he is not altogether so 
much of a materialist as he pro- 
fesses to be. He not unfrequently 
invents, and to very profitable pur- 
pose; or if he does not draw liber- 
ally on his imagination, we would 
almost as soon have lived in the 
cities of the plain, as in the Paris 
which it pleases him to paint so 
minutely. It is impossible that our 
fallen nature in the French capital 
can be absolutely so vile as M. Zola 
depicts it; and were French society 
altogether so rotten at the core, the 
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days of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Light of the 
World’ would be numbered. We 
say it to the credit of M. Zola’s 
talent for romance, that we believe 
him to be an inveterate and in- 
genious calumniator of his we 
men: his women are decided 
worse than his men, inasmuch as 
their weakness takes refuge in a 
more profound hypocrisy; his peas- 
ants cultivate in a kindly soil the 
baser forms of villany that flourish 
luxuriously in great cities ;. while 
the sole idea of his statesmen of 
élite is to serve themselves and their 
families at the cost of their coun- 
try. Whether M. Zola believes in 
his own pictures, or whether he does 
not, we do not envy him a shame- 
ful or a dismal reputation ; for that 
is the dilemma to which he is re- 
duced. And we express ourselves 
the more frankly on the subject, 
that we are very far from contest- 
ing his strength, We take the 
‘ Assommoir’ to be his most power- 
ful novel; at all events, we own 
that it has made much the deepest 
impression upon us. We read it 
with a horrible attraction, and laid 
it down with an attracting disgust. 
Zola seems a bourgeois Juvenal in 
his dismal visions of the depths to 
which decent human nature may 
be debased. And if it be so, it 
is difficult to overestimate the in- 
fluence for evil of a writer who 
prostitutes talent approaching to 
genius to the artistic execution of 
the most repulsive photography. 
Personally, and for our pleasure 
in reading his books, we greatly 
prefer Daudet. He goes to Paris- 
ian life for his studies, but he 
sees good in some things and in 
certain people. When he can be 
conscientiously consistent with his 
satirical pictures of manners, he 
flashes in fitful glances of light, 
very much to the advantage of 
those pictures. For example, in 
his ‘Froment Jeune’ there is one 
woman, or perhaps two, whom we 
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can really love and pity. Although 
his ‘Nabab’ is, as he is meant to 
be, almost a brutal type of human- 
ity, yet all along we feel more 
irresistibly inclined towards the 
man, who is rather the victim of 
his circumstances than of his vices, 
or even his weaknesses. But M. 
Daudet, who is very much less 
prolific than Zola, has just pro- 
duced another story, which is in 
very different vein from any he 
has previously written. We think 
there can be no question that the 
‘ Evangéliste’ is greatly inferior in 
artistic merit to any one of the 
three works which have made M. 
Daudet’s reputation. The reason 
lies on the surface, and in the 
essence of the subject; while the 
very excitement with which the 
book has been expected, goes far to 
account for a comparative failure. 
‘ L’Evangéliste’ is a novel with a 
purpose; and the purpose, more- 
over, is to make a savage attack 
on one of the sensational move- 
ments of the day. It has been 
rumoured, with what truth we 
cannot pretend to say, that M. 
Daudet felt personally aggrieved 
by the proceedings of certain of 
the proselytisers, who are the 
French counterparts of the leaders 
of our Salvation Armies. It has 
been said that his feelings had been 
outraged by an incident within his 
personal knowledge, of a young 
woman détournée from her duties 
and affections by an immoral abuse 
of spiritual terrorism. And even 
if the report be false, it might very 
naturally have suggested itself 
to any one who casts a glance 
through M. Daudet’s pages. He 
evidently writes with intense bit- 
terness. His hand trembles so 
visibly with suppressed passion, 
that he has lost much of his 
habitual delicacy of touch; and 
figures which have been outlined 
at first with much of his accus- 
tomed firmness, gradually become 
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blurred, confused, and distorted, 
As we are discussing his book 
purely on artistic grounds, we are 
in no way concerned here with the 
honesty or the discretion of “ sal- 
vationists” of any type. We are 
willing to concede, for the sake of 
argument, that they may be all 
that their worst enemies represent 
them. But we submit that, even 
from a polemical point of view, 
abuse is not argument—as assuredly 
it is not art. A forcible indictment 
may be founded on the baldest 
statement of damning facts; but 
the most eloquent fiction fails of 
its object, because we can never be 
certain as to how much we may 
believe, and because we more than 
suspect that the writer’s imagina- 
tion has flown away with him. So 
that M. Daudet seems to draw 
extravagantly on our credulity, 
when he seeks the motives of his 
most soul-stirring episodes in al- 
most impossible inconsistencies of 
character. It is hard to imagine 
that passionately enthusiastic and 
self-denying women can reconcile 
it with a living faith in revelation 
and futurity, to doom living hearts 
to the most exquisite tortures, as 
if they were vivisectionists or in- 
quisitors of the school of St. Dom- 
inic. It is harder still to believe 
-that they would consciously im- 
peril their salvation by tricks of 
the basest kind, that bring them 
within reach of the criminal tri- 
banals. But perhaps it is most 
hard of all to be persuaded that 
any exertion of moral pressure 
could have swayed M. Daudet’s 
cherished heroine into acting as 
she is supposed to act. Before 
the most loving of daughters could 
have been brought to the brink 
of deliberate matricide, her brain 
must surely have given way in the 
wild turmoil of her emotions, 

The beginning of the story is 
almost worthy of M. Daudet at his 
best: the opening chapters are 
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nearly as simple and as charming 
as anything he has ever written. 
He seems by an exertion of self- 
control to be keeping his temper, 
that he may depict the happy home 
which is to be ruthlessly broken up. 
Madame Ebsen, a Danish widow, 
with her daughter Eline, are set- 
tled in peace, though in poverty, 
in Paris. A sorrow has fallen up- 
on them, but it has come in the 
course of nature, for they have 
just buried the aged grandmother 
they adored. Eline is the most 
dutiful and devoted of daughters; 
and so far as we can judge, she 
appears to be reasonably strong- 
minded. At all events she is the 
stay of her feeble mother; she 
works cheerfully to keep the little 
household in comfort; and she is 
ever ready to do a kind action to 
her neighbours. Be it remarked, 
too, that “fademoiselle Ebsen’s 
religious upbringing has predis- 
posed her neither to mysticism nor 
to superstition. She belongs to 
one of those Protestant sects which 
tend to foster more robust and in- 
dependent belief; and she has 
always lived in friendly confidence 
with the venerable pastor of her 
communion. The girl is the fond- 
est of daughters, and she has the 
tenderest instincts of maternity as 
well. We see it when the Eb- 
sens, as Parisian neighbours will 
do, form an intimacy with a family 
who come to reside in the same 
house. M. Lorie, as he is first 
presented to us, is excellent; al- 
though afterwards M. Daudet half 
forgets or neglects him. Zz-sous- 
préfet of a district in Algiers, the 
story of his life is the story of a 
failure. An official to the heart’s 
core, he has lost his place: an 
affectionate husband, he has lost 
his wife. Come to Paris with a 
couple of children and an attached 
domestic, the luckless little family 
are almost starving. The Ebsens 
succour the children in illness; Eline 
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becomes a mother to the little girl. 
So strong indeed is the tie between 
the two, that Eline, in the bare 
apprehension of a separation, is 
led to give her assent to a marriage 
with the father. What seemed 
in the beginning to be a marriage 
de convenance is likely to turn 
out a very happy one. Eline is 
a reasonable girl, hitherto heart- 
whole; while M. Lorie, although 
something of a prig, is a good 
fellow and devoted to her: they 
have influential patrons to help 
them to a livelihood, and the pru- 
dent Madame Ebsen is entirely 
satisfied. 

It is then that ‘the scene changes, 
and we and Eline are brought into 
contact with the demon of the 
novel, who masks herself in the guise 
of an angel of light. M. Daudet has 
bestowed considerable pains upon 
Madame Autheman; but in paint- 
ing a mystery of mystic fanaticism, 
he has made a monster. Madame 
Autheman had felt spiritual long- 
ings from her childhood: in her 
maidenhood she seemed to have 
found her affinity in a manly young 
theological student, to whom she 
was engaged. Unhappily her pa- 
rents are ruined, and she is jilted. 
Thenceforward she _ resolves to 
make religion her vocation; and 
apparently determines at the same 
time to take her revenge by out- 
raging all those worldly affections 
that have been disappointed in 
herself. The first step in that di- 
rection is characteristically incon- 
sistent. Without an idea of pay- 
ing him with either love or duty, 
she weds a wealthy young Jew- 
ish banker, that she may use his 
wealth for her purposes. Treating 
him as her banker, but never as 
her husband, she abuses her para- 
mount influence over him to com- 
pel him to change his creed. We 
may remark parenthetically that, 
when the unhappy man—turned 
renegade for the love of a woman 
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who has always been ice to him—is 
ultimately driven to suicide by her 
austerity, she can spare his mem- 
ory neither a tear nor a regret. 
The great wealth of Madame 
Autheman enables her to keep a 
staff in her pay, who are all of 
them either blind enthusiasts or 
black hypocrites. They are bound 
by the tenure of their service to 
be unscrupulous as their mistress; 
and their mistress has neither con- 
science nor remorse. Circumstances 
induce her to make the conquest of 
Eline, and she begins by terrifying 
the girl as to the fate of her dead 
grandmother. She persuades her 
that, as the worthy old lady has 
died without declaring her “ sav- 
ing knowledge” of the Redeemer, 
there can be no possible redemp- 
tion for her. The doom of the de- 


parted is fixed beyond recall; but 
happily there is time to rescue the 
living. And the imminent danger 


to herself and those dearest to her, 
which must be averted at any cost, 
is the machinery Madame Authe- 
man sets in motion to mould 
Mdlle. Ebsen to her will. Going 
further than any Jesuit in the 
practice of the doctrine that an 
end may justify any conceivable 
means, the essence of her proceed- 
ings is deceit and secrecy. Madame 
Ebsen sees her daughter slipping 
from her, without being able to 
assign a cause, or win her child to 
an explanation. Finally the girl 
is persuaded to leave her mother’s 
roof, and take refuge under the 
wings of her patroness. The 
mother follows the fugitive in 
vain. She is met at every turn by 
lies, or baffled by those mysterious 
social and legal influences which 
the wealthy banking house has 
been at pains to cultivate. We 
may remark, that the possible in- 
fluences of what was at best buta 
second-rate financial establishment, 
have been grossly and outrage- 
ously exaggerated, to the discredit 
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of French institutions. Finally, 
by a refinement of meanness and 
cruelty, when it appears that a 
judicial scandal is wellnigh inevi- 
table, Eline is sent back to her 
mother for a time, simply that she 
may be represented as a free agent. 
A free agent she is in a bodily 
sense; but Madame Autheman has 
succeeded in trammelling her soul 
effectually; and when the time is 
expired, and when a. satisfacto 
defence has been established, she 
leaves her broken-hearted mother 
with scarcely a tremor. Even ad- 
mitting the credibility of all the 
rest, we maintain that a prolonged 
ordeal of the kind, practised on such 
a girl as Eline was represented, 
would have been absolutely impos- 
sible to feeble human nature. 

Of course M. Daudet must 
always be bright, and frequently 
brilliant. We have already praised 
the beginning of his book, and we 
are far from denying that there is 
much that is moving in it. If 
Madame Autheman were not 80 
inconceivable, she would be im- 
posing. Even within the limits of 
the credible, she is made to show 
an extraordinary force of will; and 
we are left to surmise the volcanic 
agencies and internal convulsions 
which may be smouldering and 
working under that impassible ex- 
terior. Nothing can be more dra- 
matic than the scene, with its 
prologue and its epilogue, where her 
pastor is brought to denounce the 
sinner from the pulpit. The old 
Aussandon is a pious divine, but 
poor and henpecked, and something 
of a time-server. He would have 
openly championed the cause of 
Eline’s afflicted mother, but fear of 
his wife and his worldly interests 
have restrained him. But the old 
man’s heart has been burning with- 
in him; his conscience is perpetu- 
ally reproaching him for his timid- 
ity; and in the temporary absence 
of his better half he summons 
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courage to do his duty, and to dare 
the consequences. He launches 
the solemn thunders of the Church 
at the wealthiest member of the 
congregation; and all his hearers 
are shaken except the object of his 
pointed censures. The sacrament 
is to follow, and the anonymously 
denounced offender dares to draw 
near to the sacred table. He 
makes his whispered warnings more 
solemn and direct, but with her 
cold audacity she joins the com- 
municants. His duty has been 
discharged ; he is absolved from his 
responsibility; and the reaction 
follows on his effort of heroism. 
We see the very servants of the 
“temple” shrink from the man who 
.has challenged the enmity of the 
all-powerful Madame Autheman, 
and his heart sinks within him 
when he forecasts the meeting with 
his wife. But then that worthy 
woman throws herself into his arms, 
marriage vows 


remembering her 
in impending adversity, and proud 
of the husband who has risked all 


for his conscience. Very excellent, 
too, are the faithful servants who 
have followed the declining for- 
tunes of the unlucky M. Lorie; 
and very pretty are the descrip- 
tions of the little children, left 
motherless in the care of a devoted 
maid. But any interest in the 
novel is merely casual or ephem- 
eral; and, for the sake of the 
author’s reputation, it had far better 
be forgotten. 

Following one of the most distin- 
guished novelists of the day, we 
are glad to be able to select three 
very favourable specimens of work 
by men of lesser note, though still 
of considerable reputation. Had 
we merely gone by notoriety and 
popularity, we could not have 
omitted two novels by Adolphe Be- 
lot, and one of them would have been 
an unexceptionable example in vin- 
dication of our severest strictures. 
As for the ‘Fugitives de Vienne,’ 
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it is deceptive in its title, and so 
harmless that M. Belot feels bound 
to apologise. It is but a reprint 
of articles contributed to Viennese 
journals, and has nothing to do, as 
might have been confidently ex- 
pected, with the lives and loves of 
the Viennese ladies. As for his 
other book— which, for obvious 
reasons, we decline to advertise by 
name —we can only say that he 
may safely rest such credit as he 
has upon it. There is no denying 
its cleverness, and perhaps he has 
been never so wantonly offensive. 
So shameless is it, that it has evi- 
dently been borne in upon him that 
even the author of ‘ Mademoiselle 
Giraud’ and of ‘ La Femme de Feu,’ 
is constrained to make elaborate 
apology. And we may say that it 
is one of the worst signs of the 
times, that an author enjoying so 
wide a reputation can care, in the 
maturity of his age and powers, to 
put his name to a masterpiece of 
sensuality. But to return to the 
books which we mean to notice, all 
the three have a double recommen- 
dation.. They are clever stories by 
practised authors; and they are 
safe reading for respectable house- 
holds, inasmuch as there is nothing 
more risgué in any one of them 
than may be found in three out of 
four of the fictions of our own 
lady-novelists. We give the pref- 
erence to a tale by M. Jules Clare- 
tie, although perhaps it is scarce- 
ly equal in merit to M. Malot’s 
‘Petite Seur.’ But then the ‘ Mil- 
lion’ is possibly of more general 
interest; and M. Claretie appears 
ordinarily to occupy a middle place 
between the authors we have un- 
hesitatingly condemned and _ those 
we can honestly admire. And 
there is little or nothing in his 
latest work to which we can rea- 
sonably take exception on moral 
grounds. M. Claretie has always 
submitted somewhat reluctantly to 
the exigencies of a dissolute public, 
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while his inclinations seemed to 
draw him in the opposite direction. 
He loves what is good; he appre- 
ciates delicacy of sentiment; and, 
nevertheless, his novels are essen- 
tially worldly. The ‘Million’ is 
distinctly a case in point. We are 
carried along in the whirl of fri- 
volity and speculation: his heroes 
are chiefly men who have battled 
on the Bourse, or merchants who 
have struggled unsuccessfully in 
commerce; and his men and his 
women, for the most part, worship 
either Mammon or Fashion before 
all things. Yet he can sympa- 
thetically sketch subordinate char- 
acters, who attract us infinitely 
more than others who thrust them- 
selves more conspicuously forward. 
His imagination can rise to ideals of 
disinterestedness which approach 
the heroic, notwithstanding their 
surroundings; and instead of gloat- 
ing over the blighting of some 


promising life, where sin has al- 
most consciously been working for 
retribution, he loves to let good 
triumph over evil, and to teach 
that the gravest faults may be 


atoned by genuine repentance. 
Some of his critical French con- 
temporaries have objected to M. 
Claretie that he has too many 
literary irons in the fire ever to 
take rank as a leading novelist. 
They admit that he was a writer of 
great possibilities; but they main- 
tain that the novelist must concen- 
trate himself upon his work, that 
he should leisurely develop his 
fancies in an undistracted brain; 
and they cite the faults of Clare- 
tie’s fictions in support of their 
theories. He is too active as a 
journalist —so they say—to do 
himself justice as a novelist; his 
plots are carelessly conceived, and 
slovenly worked out. Even if the 
principle they lay down be gener- 
ally sound, our English experience 
must convince us that there may 
be exceptions to it. Hitherto, 
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however, so far as M. Claretie is 
concerned, we have been inclined 
to agree with them; but it strikes 
us that ‘Le Million,’ to say the 
least of it, marks a great advance 
upon his former work. The plot 
is strong and solid. Incidents that 
must have been long foreseen are 
made to dovetail into each other 
ingeniously, from the first chapter 
to the last; and striking situations 
arise out of circumstances which 
could only have been reconciled 
and arranged by forethought. And 
we have a similar sense of a well- 
reasoned consistency in his char- 
acters, even when their conduct 
surprises us or baffles our antici- 
pations. 

We have said that ‘ Le Million’s 
is of the world and worldly, not- 
withstanding its glimpses of nobler 
things; and M. Claretie is in- 
variably and intensely Parisian. 
Thence perhaps his success, in 
spite of occasional carelessness. 
He is none of those novelists, like 
André Theuriet, who have settled 
down in the colony of artists at 
Fontainebleau, and can dash you 
off a simple idyl of the woods and 
streams, that gains favour with 
artificial folks from the inherent 
graces of the sentiment. M. Clare- 
tie lays his hand on the pulses of 
the city in which he has lived and 
moved and had his aspirations. In 
his more earnest moments he ex- 
presses his sympathies with the 
men who are most painfully con- 
scious of the trivialities that occupy 
and intoxicate them. ‘Le Mil- 
lion’ opens in an al fresco café of 
the Champs Elysées—chez Ledoyen, 
as we may suppose, from the green 
sauce served with the salmon—one 
of those touches of contemporary 
realism which the frequenter of 
Paris should recognise. It is the 
grand féte-day of the vernissage, 
when all Paris with any preten- 
sions to fashion or taste, has been 
crowding the galleries of the Art 
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Exhibition for the coming season. 
Louis Ribeyre, who has invited a 
little family gathering as host, is a 
enuine Frenchman and Parisian 
Teer to the tips of his varnished 
boots. But besides that, there is 
a strong dash of Bohemian blood 
in his veins; he has all the Bohe- 
mian gaiety of heart, and he affects 
the Bohemian liberty of speech, 
Differently connected or associated, 
he might possibly have been a 
great imaginative painter; more 
practical, he might have made a 
fortune by limning fashionable por- 
traits. Knowing what we know 
of him, the latter possibility seems 
to be indicated by the mocking 
jealousy with which he remarks 
‘the portrait-painter the most in 
vogue, who is displaying his graces 
at a neighbouring table. As it 


is, Louis appears to have money 
enough to live comfortably, or he 
would not figure as Amphitryon 


on such an occasion; and a com- 
petency has encouraged him in 
his natural indolence and in his 
caprices, which unfit him for mak- 
ing serious exertions. He is lié 
by his relationships with capital 
and trade; and we suspect from 
the first that there is unacknow- 
ledged envy in the indifference he 
professes to riches and luxuries. 
It is a happy thought which groups 
all the leading p wim of the 
story, and groups them naturally, 
round one little table in the open- 
ing chapter. We feel that each of 
the painter’s guests must more or 
less have a marked individuality, 
and that the contrast or conjunc- 
tion of their very different natures 
may lead them through a series of 
exciting experiences. The meeting 
is a reflection in miniature of 
middle-class Paris, sprung from the 
people, aspiring to the plutocracy, 
and given over to feverish excite- 
ments in one shape or another. 
Most boisterous, and forcing him- 
self most conspicuously upon our 
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notice as on that of his neighbours, 
is Emile Guillemard, one of the 
celebrities of the Bourse; a broker 
and speculator, who can trade upon 
the invaluable capital of a reputa- 
tion for succeeding in everything 
he attempts,—a man who has sel- 
dom a minute he can call his own, 
and who has condescended as a 
very exceptional favour to make a 
dash at the déeuner of his cousin 
the painter—for even a boursier 
must eat somewhere, and his car- 
riage awaits him outside. He is 
a vulgar good fellow, whose head 
has been heated by his good for- 
tune; who accumulates money by 
strokes of audacity; whose heart 
may still possibly be in the right 
place—which is a point that is to 
be settled in the course of the 
story; but who rattles his money- 
bags obnoxiously in your face, and 
whose company would be intoler- 
able to what we call a gentleman. 
A veritable type of his class in 
Paris; in England we should indi- 
cate this M. Guillemard as an over- 
prosperous commercial traveller. - 
His daughter is precisely what we 
should expect, considering that she 
has good looks, and is superficially 
brilliant. When we say that she 
is the idol of her father, we have 
shown how she has been spoiled. 
Indeed, as it is, taking her disad- 
vantages into account, Raymonde 
Guillemard must have had a deal 
of the angel in her. We cannot 
expect to find refinement in the 
petted darling of the vulgar capi- 
talist. Za Cousinette, as Louis 
Ribeyre playfully calls her, can 
literally throw millions away on 
her fantasies. It is her father’s 
boast that he fills her purse so fast, 
that nothing which the giddy spend- 
thrift can do can drain it. And 
though he has provided her with 
an imperturbable Englishwoman 
for chaperon, Raymonde is a girl 
who will take the bit in her teeth. 
As she does what she pleases, so 
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she says what she likes; nor does 
she scruple to turn the conversa- 
tion to one of the most notorious 
of the venal beauties in the Bois 
who happens to resemble her in 
person and in face. 

In contrast with the prosperous 
Guillemard and his heiress, are 
Victor Ribeyre and his only 
daughter. While Raymonde, so 
far as wealth goes, should have 
the world at her feet, Andrée 
Ribeyre is likely to inherit no- 
thing. That is her father’s second 
greatest grief, while he has been 
succumbing to the anxieties of a 
struggling business. Andrée, we 
must say in passing, is relatively 
insipid, because she is the incarna- 
tion of generous simplicity and 
disinterestedness; although the 
simple-minded devotion she feels 
for her father is sure to cause her 
trouble when she comes to fall in 
love. A more interesting person- 
age is Madame Ribeyre, who natu- 
rally claims the first place in her 
husband’s anxieties; who is little 
‘older than her stepdaughter, and 
even more beautiful, though in a 
different style. In the first place, 
Victor Ribeyre is desperately in 
love with his wife; in the second 
place, in spite of himself, he mis- 
doubts her. The beautiful Gene- 
vieve is more Parisian than Guille- 
mard; more Parisian even than 
her cousin Louis. Like Solomon’s 
virtuous wife, she would be a 
crown to a wealthy husband, but 
she was never made to share the 
sorrows of a poor man. She had 
more than enough of sordid anxiety 
as a girl, when she saw her father 
being driven foot by foot towards 
bankruptcy. She loves money and 
admiration in an honest way, but 
for admiration and money she has 
irrepressible longings. Moreover, 
she has much of that sentimental 
sensuousness of the creole, which 
George Sand exhibited so effec- 
tively in ‘Indiana.’ She loves her 
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husband as yet, but her domestic 
anxieties irritate her beyond en- 
durance: already they are telling 
on her health and looks; and she 
feels that relief at any price would 
be cheaply purchased, Guillemard 
is not subtle enough to read her 
mind, nor does he pride himself 
on personal fascinations. But he 
is quite shrewd enough to see that 
she is dazzled by his millions, and 
he can heartily pity and sym- 
pathise with her in her distaste for 
poverty. He places himself and 
all he has at her disposal—as a 
cousin; and should his liberality 
lead on to anything serious, why, 
tant pis pour le cousin Victor. He 
will not tell himself coldly that he 
would seduce his cousin’s wife; 
but property has its privileges as 
poverty has its penalties It 
would be a kindly action to give 
Madame Genevieve all she desires, 
and the consequences may be post- 
poned for after-consideration. So 
that the virtue of the beautiful 
Genevieve trembles in the balance 
of the future; and if she were in 
the hands of M. Zola or even of 
M. Daudet, we should predict pretty 
confidently that her fall was pre- 
destined. 

This sketch of the characters 
who give its marked features to 
the story shows that there is the 
material for an ingenious plot; 
and M. Claretie makes the best 
of them, with a delicacy and even 
a tenderness to which Parisian 
novelists have seldom accustomed 
us of late. The pivot of the dra- 
matic action is the capricious tes- 
tamentary disposition of an uncle 
who was many times millionaire. 
Old Ducrey, who is only ‘left too 
much in outline, might have been 
a study for Balzac, and has very 
probably been borrowed from him. 
A roué in his youth, the old man 
would be a miser in his age, but 
for a solitary taste in which he is 
profuse. Leading a lonely life with 
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a single housekeeper, he crowds his 
rooms with miracles of artistic furni- 
ture, and rests his posthumous repu- 
tation on the excitement that will 
be created by their sale. He passes 
his time, to the very last, in devis- 
ing fresh financial combinations. 
There is a very powerful scene 
when Victor Ribeyre pays him a 
visit, in the desperate hope of ob- 
taining an indispensable advance. 
He sees the avaricious old skeleton, 
with death in his face, sitting under 
the shadow of an exquisite crucifix 
which Ducrey had bought for the 
sake of the carving, and with a 
fading light in his eyes, that is 
only rekindled by the prospective 
gains of some rascally transaction. 
Desperate as are his financial ex- 
tremities, the honest Victor dare 
not prefer his request; and it was 
just as well that he did not provoke 
a certain refusal. Having led a 
godless and conscienceless life, Du- 
crey leaves a legacy of mischief 
behind him. He revokes what 
would have been a natural will by 
a codicil embodying the most ca- 
pricious conditions, and conveying 
away his property from his natural 
heirs. Hence the complications 
which give their interest to the 
story, and the ordeals to which 
the frailties of Ducrey’s relatives 
are subjected. The will has been 
acted upon before the codicil is 
discovered, and the brothers Rib- 
eyre have been suddenly enriched. 
To Victor the accession of wealth 
brings inexpressible relief. Not 
only is he released from a life of 
anxiety, but the wife that he had 
trembled to lose is secured to him. 
It is true that the announcement 
of his fortune came somewhat too 
late ; for his Genevieve had broken 
_down only the evening before, and 
revealed to him in a_ passionate 
outbreak the longings she had 
hitherto kept concealed. In the 
revelation he learned that he had 
been losing his hold on his idol, 
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and his vague suspicions of Guille- 
mard were taking tangible shape. 
With wealth, his wife has really 
become an honest womah again; 
and her reviving love was unmis- 
takably genuine. While as for 
the careless Louis, who had always 
scoffed at the sorrows of the rich, 
he has taken more kindly than 
Victor to his novel circumstances. 

When the brothers learn that 
the money they have been enjoying 
was never really meant for them 
after all, they behave according to 
their different natures. The clever 
and reckless Louis finds specious 
arguments why they should not 
be victimised by an old tyrant’s 
crotchets. The honest Victor 
would wash his hands at once; 
but then his affection for Gene- 
vieve is artfully wrought upon. 
Will he lose her love by renewing 
her anxieties? Will he condemn 
her again to the misery that was 
making shipwreck of her health, 
and which will plunge her back in 
temptations which may prove irre- 
sistible? During the year through 
which the brothers guard their 
guilty secret and keep their ill- 
gotten wealth, we may conceive 
the sufferings to which the sus- 
ceptible Victor is condemned. 
Aided by circumstances, however, 
his probity reasserts itself at last ; 
and then the problem that chiefly 
interests us is, how Genevieve may 
take the disclosure. M. Claretie’s 
treatment of the difficult situation 
is bold, and, we may add, doubt- 
ful. It seems to us that Gene- 
vieve is saved, and that the forebod- 
ings which had beset her husband 
are falsified, at the cost of prob- 
abilities. The woman who was 
nearly selling herself for the plea- 
sures of the world, has been morally 
regenerated by her temporary im- 
mersement in them. It is not 
that she has tasted their bitter- 
ness; on the contrary, she enjoyed 
them heartily. But having enjoyed 
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them for a time, her longings have 
been satisfied; and now she is 
content to resign herself to destiny 
and duty. The dying Victor finds 
her a devoted nurse, and he dies 
as sure of her devotion as of that 
of his unworldly daughter. As 
for Louis, the effect upon him is 
more natural. He had been carried 
off his legs in the sudden overflow 
of a Pactolus, and having no firm 
principles to support him, had gone 
with the golden stream, and even 
found eloquence to turn tempter to 
his brother. But his wants are 
really few; his tastes were natur- 
ally simple; he had been becoming 
blasé on everything, when he found 
his occupation as an artist gone; 
and he is consoled besides by the 
love of the cousinette, who has 
proved that her giddiness was only 
skin-deep by giving him a mar- 


vellous proof of disinterestedness. 


And Louis, again, in the days of 
his wealth, had given her a charac- 
teristically Parisian proof of his 


admiration. When he fancied the 
cousinette would never care for him, 
he had paid his court to one of 
the most brilliant types of the 
cocotte, because in hair and looks, 
and perhaps in éfourderie, that 
brilliant being reminded him of 
Raymonde. In the persons we 
have sketched, such as they are, 
with the exception of the weak but 
well-meaning Victor, we see the 
darker or more frivolous side of 
Claretie’s pictures of Parisian life. 
Contrasted with them are others 
who rise to sublime .and almost 
Quixotic heights of self-sacrifice 
—stch as Oliver Giraud, the con- 
fidential clerk, who is almost sav- 
agely aggressive in his proud inde- 
pendence; and Mademoiselle An- 
drée Ribeyre, whom he ultimately 
marries. But we are sorry to re- 
peat, that notwithstanding their 
nobility of nature, these models 
of the virtues are relatively tame. 
They make all the difference, how- 
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ever, to the morality of a story in 
which vice is punished and virtue 
rewarded ; and M. Claretie deserves 
all possible credit for the virtues 
which he may have exaggerated, 
but which he praises and admires; 
while the sentiment of his sto 
is relieved and enlivened by those 
battles on the Bourse to which we 
made allusion, in which M. Guille- 
mard is driven to the wall, to be 
saved by a miracle of fortune. 

M. Malot, if he seems scarcely 
so much a man of the world as M. 
Claretie, has perhaps more delicate 
perceptions of human nature in 
general, and a warmer sympathy 
with its softer side. ‘La Petite 
Scur’ is meant as a companion 
study to ‘Sans Famille,’ which we 
reviewed in the Magazine some 
years ago; and it reminds us of the 
other in many respects. It is 
almost equally sensational, but the 
sensations are of a different kind. 
We have no little vagabond, rough- 
ing it barefooted on the highways, 
alternately bullied and petted by 
the wandering mountebanks who 
seek to make a profit of him. In 
place of a friendless orphan boy, 
we havea little girl with a home 
and an affectionate mother. None 
the less is the life of Mademoiselle 
de Mussidan made exciting in the 
extreme. For although she may 
always count upon the most tender 
watchfulness—though she has a 
mother who idolises and a lover 
who adores her; yet, after all, her 
fate is in the hands of a father who 
is only to be moved by considera- 
tions of self-interest. So that 
Genevieve de Mussidan’s future 
altogether depends on the circum- 
stances that become too strong 
for the perverse selfishness of her 
father, and which are incidentally 
evolved in the course of the story. 

The plot that sets the characters 
in action is an ingenious one; but. 
it supplies another example of 
what we have just asserted—that. 
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the most objectionable characters 
in a novel are usually the most ar- 
tistically interesting. The mother 
of “the little sister” is admirable, 
notwithstanding the single slip 
from virtue which gives all the 
colouring and interest to what 
must otherwise have been a com- 
monplace life. She is a cheerful, 
kindly, hard-working woman; she 
would have béen a most loving 
wife had she met with a decent 
husband; and maternal affection 
arms her with the courage to 
flutter like the hen-partridge in 
defence of her little ones. But it 
is her husband, scamp as he is, 
who deservedly attracts our atten- 
tion. The story opens in a way to 
which we have been accustomed in 
scores of familiar French novels by 
Paul de Kock and others, The 
life in single rooms in one of the 
great Parisian rookeries, brings 


next-door neighbours into close re- 


lations, sometimes to their satis- 
faction, but more often to their 
sorrow. In one of these lodging- 
houses a certain M. Passeron be- 
comes an object of general gossip. 
There is a mystery about him, with 
a grand distinction of manners. 
His stock of linen is as scanty as 
his visible resources, but it is whis- 
pered that the linen is embroi- 
dered with a coronet. He holds 
himself civilly though almost super- 
ciliously aloof. Mademoiselle An- 
gélique, who lives in the next 
room, has an opportunity of render- 
ing him a service. It is nothing 
less than saving him from death, 
when he was on the point of ex- 
piring of starvation. That extrem- 
ity, from which he was so oppor- 
tunely rescued, marks the eminent 
inconsistencies of M. Passeron’s 
nature. He is a probable enough 
Parisian type, although almost im- 
possible in most other capitals. 
M. Passeron is the vainest and 
meanest of mankind. He is really 
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the Comte de Mussidan, chief of 
an ancient family, who has already 
“eaten” two great fortunes and 
is holding on in expectation of a 
third. Being reduced to humili- 
ating straits of economy, he has 
suppressed his name and eclipsed 
his existence. He sleeps and 
starves in a bare garret, rented at a 
few francs the month; and prom- 
enades the Boulevards every after- 
noon, exchanging salutations with 
some of their most brilliant habitués. 
Rather than beg of his humble 
neighbours, he had resigned him- 
self to die of inanition. But 
when Mademoiselle Angélique, who 
would have been called a grisette 
a generation ago, helps him into 
her room and feeds and warms 
him, all the nobility of his lofty 
nature revives. Hardly is he able 
to steady himself on his legs than 
he imposes with his grand manner 
on his benefactress. Condescend- 
ing gracefully, with the hereditary 
distinction of his race, and reassur- 
ing her with the gentleness of his 
insinuating gratitude, he incites 
her to fresh acts of benevolence. 
While she is feeding and warming 
him day after day, both of them 
feel that she is the obliged party. 
He shows himself capable of the 
most sublime self-sacrifice—all the 
more sublime, that she is not in 
the secret of it. She spends her 
hard-earned savings in spreading a 
comfortable board for him. While 
he, en galant homme, sits down to 
“cookery that is more than prim- 
itive’ without a grimace; and 
swallows her tough cutlets without 
audibly breathing a sigh for the 
banquets of Bignon’s and the Café 
Anglais, And there are some ad- 
mirable little touches which illus- 
trate his autocratic selfishness, as 
when he repels the familiarities of 
her favourite cat, and finally has 
that hitherto petted animal ban- 
ished to a pension in the suburbs, 
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A liaison that was innocent at 
first has almost necessarily its 
natural consequences. Angélique 
slips and falls; and it is difficult 
to blame her. Crushed under the 
disclosure of the personality of the 
Count of Mussidan, she persuades 
herself that their marriage is onl 
a question of time, and that she is 
bound to consult her condescend- 
ing lover's convenience. That the 
selfish Count should ever have 
“made an honest woman of her,” 
may seem extravagant enough. But 
there the dramatic machinery is 
brought into play, which gives its 
main interest to M. Malot’s novel. 
M. de Mussidan is moved entirely 
by self-interest, and a wealthy old 
spinstress aunt is the absolute mis- 
tress of his future. Should he suc- 
ceed to her immense fortune, he 
will be himself again. Old Made- 
moiselle de Paylaurens is exces- 
sively tantalising. A confirmed 
invalid, she will defer her death; 
while she persists in telling him 
that he is irrevocably disinherited. 
But it would appear that, according 
to the French law, such a threat 
must be accepted with modifica- 
tions, so long as the disinherited 
heir has children. The Count has 
a right to the enjoyment of the 
revenues of any fortune that may 
be left to minors. And M. de 
Mussidan has a couple of scape- 
grace boys, besides their “little 
sister” born to him by Angélique. 
Mademoiselle de Paylaurens, whom 
he perpetually abuses, is really a 
model of benevolence; and a most 
sensible woman to boot, though 
somewhat eccentric. She has kept 
her eye on the father of the grand- 
children whose extravagance has 
disappointed her, and she _ has 
learned the truth as to his rela- 
tions with Angélique. She appre- 
ciates the devotion of the confiding 
girl he has betrayed, and puts pe- 
cuniary pressure upon her nephew 
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to marry her. And having brought 
the marriage about by~ working 
upon the Count’s cupidity, she 
builds her last hope on the little 
sister. 

Mademoiselle Genevieve’s story 
continues chiefly to interest us as 
it develops the peculiarities of her 
disreputable parent. The little girl 
inherits the sweet dispositions of her 
mother; and yet the self-seeking 
of her father might possibly warp 
them. Here again we are-brought 
face to face with a struggle between 
the contending influences of good 
and evil. The hands of the submis- 
sive mother are in a manner tied; 
and the arbitrary father would have 
it all his own way, had not his rich 
aunt come to the rescue. Spend- 
ing the allowance that is made to 
him on his personal amusements, 
he leaves his wife to work herself 
to death to meet the household ex- 
penses, and would willingly let his 
daughter do the same. Happily, 
however, for the child, his inter- 
ests are bound up in her longevity. 
And there is delightful irony in 
the care the father bestows upon 
the health which is literally so 
very precious to him. He sacri- 
fices himself to promenading her 
on the Boulevards, . having} previ- 
ously seen that she is suitably 
dressed. And subsequently, when 
she has made a sensation with her 
enchanting voice, he stoops his 
pride to letting her sing in public, 
and condescends to flatter the jour- 
nalists he despises, that she may 
be duly puffed in the press. Yet 
even then he displays his irrepres- 
sible habits of self-indulgence, by 
airing his pride at the expense 
of his pocket. Self-exaltation is 
one of the luxuries he cannot deny 
himself, cost what it may. He 
will chaperon his daughter to. the 
entertainments where she is pro- 
fessionally engaged; and there he 
will offend her most liberal pa- 
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trons by insisting on the preced- 
ence due to his rank. Had he 
been less short-sighted, and carried 
himself more modestly, he might 
have lived in comfort on the genius 
of Genevieve: as it is, he is once 
more reduced to such narrow cir- 
cumstances that Mademoiselle de 
Paylaurens can constrain him for 
Genevieve’s good. 

The rest of the story turns upon 
Genevieve’s love affairs, and M. de 
Mussidan, although he has neces- 
sarily much to say upon the subject, 
withdraws to the background. The 
girl has fixed her affections on a 
rising young journalist and dram- 
atist, who, except in birth and 
social position, 1s in every way 
worthy of her; but she has been 
driven at jast to seek shelter under 
the roof of her grand-aunt. And 
Mademoiselle de Paylaurens, al- 


though she proves to be the best 
and most generous of women, prides 


herself on her family, is suspicious, 


of modern journalism, and detests 
the stage. Nothing could secure 
the happiness of the anxious 
Genevieve but the antagonistic an- 
tipathies of her father and grand- 
aunt. Mademoiselle de Paylaurens 
is wrought upon through her strong- 
est feelings—love for her niece and 
regard for the fortune, which she 
knows her grand-nephews would 
lavish in prodigalities. By a heroic 
act of justifiable deception, when 
stretched upon her deathbed, she 
imposes on the spendthrift, who has 
been counting her days; and she 
makes his covetousness the instru- 
ment of its own disappointment. 
So that M. Malot has worked out 
his clever plot with an interest 
which is ingeniously increased to 
the last moment; and perhaps he 
has never succeeded better in a 
study of character than in the 
egotistical hypocrisy of the Comte 
de Mussidan. 

M. Ludovic Halévy is a writer 
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who, like M. Claretie, might have 
made a greater name had he turned 
his attention exclusively to fiction. 
He has written charily, but he has 
written well: and by far the cley- 
erest of his books is the most 
discreditable. His ‘ Madame et 
Monsieur Cardinal’ may be classed 
with the infamously graceful mas- 
terpiece of Theophile Gautier. Its 
style is admirable; it is as deli- 
cately and we had almost said as 
diabolically suggestive. Not that 
there is any very great harm in it, 
according to the standard of the 
French novel-reader ; but that it 
makes vice most coquettishly and 
gracefully suggestive. Therefore, 
in the almost general declension of 
tone in fiction which we have been 
lamenting, we are the better pleased 
to give a welcome to a work of re- 
pentance. It is a case of surprise 
over a Saul among the prophets 
when M. Halévy offers us compen- 
sation for his égarements de plume 
by writing a novelette so innocently 
charming as ‘ L’Abbé Constantin ;’ 
all the more so, that he shows that 
humour and gaiety need not neces- 
sarily be wedded to provocations to 
vice. The little book is nearly per- 
fect in its unpretending style. Its 
scenes are laid in a remote rural 
paiish; and although a reflection 
of the lights of Paris falls almost 
necessarily across the pages, yet 
it is flashed from a distance, and 
comes in by way of contrast. M. 
Halévy sets himself to glorify the 
virtues in all classes, while he gives 
free play to the passions in almost 
primitive simplicity. The story 
opens in the brooding of a storm 
over the quiet little parish of 
Longueval. Its great domain with 
the ancestral chateau is going to 
change hands, and the purchaser is 
to be decided by the hazards of an 
auction-room. The Curé, L’Abbé 
Constantin, is in great trouble. 
He is sorry for himself, since he 
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was the old friend of the family 
that goes away; but he is still 
more anxious for his unfortunate 
poor. They have lost a liberal and 
tender benefactress, and whom are 
they to find in her place? What 
man can do has been done to avert 
the calamity he dreads, A com- 
bination has been formed to keep 
the property in the country; but 
that combination has been defeated. 
The chateau has gone to a stranger 
—to a foreigner—to an American 
—to a heretic. The poor will 
starve—the Curé will be thrust 
aside—and the end of all things is 
evidently approaching. 

But it always seems darkest 
the hour before day, and the good 
Curé’s lack of faith isrebuked. On 
a day immediately following the 
sale he entertains a visitor to dinner 
in his little “ presbytery.” The 


presbytery is not a palace, as M. 


Halévy explains, but its occupant 
loves to practise the pleasures of 
hospitality : and this time his guest 
is his godson and favourite, Jean 
Reynaud, captain in a regiment of 
artillery which is quartered in the 
neighbouring town. Jean is the 
only son of a freethinking country 
doctor, who had been adored by 
the pious priest for his large- 
minded liberality; and who, after 
giving his life for his country in 
the Franco-German war, had be- 
queathed a handsome sum of money 
to his heir. Jean had carried disin- 
terestedness to the point of divid- 
ing his inheritance with the widow 
and the orphan. Consequently he 
has always found a second father 
in the worthy Curé; and that sub- 
lime disinterestedness of his strikes 
the key-note to the story, which is 
a signal example of virtue bring- 
ing its reward. The priest is pour- 
ing out his griefs upon Captain 
Jean’s sympathetic bosom, when a 
modest knock comes to the presby- 
tery door. M. Constantin receives 
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a most unexpected visit, and enter- 
tains a pair of angels unawares, 
For his visitors are no other than 
Madame Scott, the wife of the 
American millionaire, who has pur- 
chased Longueval, with Mademoi- 
selle “* Bettina” Percival, her sister, 
The sisters are enormously rich co- 
heiresses; they are genuine, Paris- 
iennes, though of Canadian extrac- 
tion; and they have dazzled the 
fortune-hunters and the high society 
of the French capital with their 
beauty, their style of living, and 
their exquisite taste. They are all 
the more piguante that they use 
the privileges of their wealth with- 
out abusing them, by a certain 
transatlantic freedom of speech, 
which expresses precisely what 
they think. The pair of provin- 
cials are taken aback by the radi- 
ant apparitions; but the unaffected 
simplicity of these ethereal beings 
soon places them at their ease. 
The Curé learns to his delight 
that they are dutiful daughters of 
mother Church ; and they leave him 
substantial proofs of their respect 
for her in the shape of sundry 
rouleaux of napoleons. They pro- 
mise, besides, a monthly revenue, 
which surpasses all his most 
magnificent dreams; and we may 
remark parenthetically, that M. Ha- 
lévy’s ideas of beneficence are alto- 
gether opposed to the principles of 
the Charity Organisation Society. 
As for Captain John Reynand, 
he is fascinated, blinded, and daz 
zled. His safety so far is, that in this 
vague and preliminary stage of an 
overpowering passion, he is equally 
taken by the two sisters, and is 
more puzzled as to awarding the 
prize than Paris among the god- 
desses on Mount Ida. But as he is 
too honest a man to make love to 
a married woman, we know before- 
hand how the balance must incline. 
Of course we see that the barrier 
which looms between him and the 
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bewitching Bettina, consists in the 
enormity of that young woman’s 
wealth and expectations. But invit- 
ing opportunities offer irresistible 
seductions. Their first friend in 
the country is urged by the ladies 
to make himself at home in their 
chateau, along with his spiritual 
father and sponsor. Wherever 
Bettina goes or turns she hears the 
Captain’s praises sounded in her 
ears by the peasantry; and while 
the handsome young officer escorts 
her in her forest-rides, she is get- 
ting glimpses at the beauties of his 
noble nature. The result is clearly 
foreseen from the first, but the suc- 
cessive stages through which it is 
reached are made none the less in- 
teresting. Bettina’s bright and in- 
stinctive frankness explains what 
would otherwise be unmaidenly for- 
wardness. Persecuted by men 


who had marked her down for her 
money, she had despaired of the 


disinterested love of which she had 
dreamed. Here she has the very> 
object she has been hoping for,—a 
man who, as the French say, has 
made his proofs of disinterested- 
ness; who has sacrificed himself to 
be the Providence of his less fortu- 
nate neighbours; who is vouched 
for by the saintly old clergyman who 
has known him and loved him from 
boyhood. And yet she sees her 
hopes of happiness slipping through 
her fingers. Jean loves her far 
beyond all earthly things, but then 
he will never sell himself for money. 
So she determines to “take her 
courage in both hands,” and do as 
her sister had done before her. As 
the mountain will not come to her, 
she resolves to go all the way to 
the mountain. She drops down 
upon her lover at the presbytery, 
when he is on the eve of a despair- 
ing flight, and insists upon confess- 
ing herself to the Curé before him. 
She states her case exactly as we 
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have told it, in an extremely pretty 
and touching scene. The presence 
of the good father sanctifies the 
explanation, and Jean, who regards 
her as an angel, never questions 
her purity or sincerity. The mar- 
riage is arranged, with all regard 
to his scruples; and the wealthy 
American heiress, having found 
more than she had hoped, bestows 
her hand on the hard-working sol- 
dier, who means still to make his 
way in his profession, 

But our slight sketch of a very 
spirituelle story can give but a 
faint idea of its beauties and graces. 
It is lively from the beginning to 
the end; there is quiet humour in 
abundance; but the chief claim is 
in the refinement and elevation of 
the tone. M, Halévy does his 
country-people the infinite service 
of showing that morality and inno- 
cence may be made as attractive as 
fashionable vice. Bettina Percival 
is literally a child of nature, who is 
scared instead of being attracted 
by sin, and who flutters naturally 
like a frightened dove to the bosom 
of the strong man who she feels 
can protect her. The old Curé is 
as natural as she—a venerable re- 
cluse, or rather secluse, who has 
realised the happiness of living for 
other people, and who yet has some 
slight taint of humanity. He 
“makes his follies” in the way of 
being absurdly charitable; and 
moreover, though a recluse, he is 
no ascetic. He has no dislike to 
his creature-comforts; he is a good 
deal of an epicure in a quiet way; 
and it is a real pleasure to him 
to drop to sleep in a comfortable 
salon, lulled by the strains of cul- 
tivated music, after a long day 
of hard duty in his parish lanes. 
Altogether we may cordially con- 
gratulate M. Halévy on a_ book 
which, as we may hope, will be a 
new point of departure. 
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We lately called attention to the 
“ Omens of Trouble” manifest in the 
remarkable change which, increas- 
ing year by year, has come over 
the nations of Europe, whereby the 
panoply of war has succeeded to 
and displaced the almost Quaker- 
like habits of peace which prevailed 
at the middle period of the century. 
We showed how every country in 
this respect has fared alike, and that 
nowhere is the war-change more 
conspicuous than in our own pre- 
eminently peace-loving isles of in- 
dustry and shopkeeping; and we 
asked, Whence and whither? How 
is it that this extraordinary change 
has supervened, and what does it 
forebode? Are the nations of a 
whole continent gone mad? or is 
there really some Great War “in the 
air,’ which human instinct scents 
from afar, and whole peoples are al- 
most unconsciously preparing for? 
—hardly any one thinking of creat- 
ing a war, but each careful to see 
that its weapons of defence lie ready 
at hand. 

In considering whither Europe 
is drifting, we certainly shall not 
assume to don the prophet’s mantle, 
but simply desire to place before 
our readers some of the peculiar 
aspects of the times,—out of which 
the Future is likely to shape itself; 
the Present being ever to the 
Future what the child is to the 
man. Now, Europe at present 
exhibits a very peculiar aspect in- 
deed,—one which, from the begin- 
ning of time, it has never presented 
before; and also one which, once 
established, must go on,— unless 
our whole present order of things, 


society and _ civilisation, are to 
come, be it suddenly or slowly, to 
an end,—whether by some vast 
catastrophe of war and revolution, 
or by the gradual wasting of declin- 
ing energy and decay. 

In one respect, no doubt, this 
aspect or general condition of 
Europe (our own Isles included) is 
of itself a happy result of recently 
acquired powers,—of powers but 
for which a great European crisis 
must already have been undergone, 
and our continent would ere now 
have been distinctly on the wane, 
—not at all mysteriously, but as a 
result seemingly as certain as that 
of human existence itself. In a 
recently published work,’ a thought- 
ful writer has traced the uprise 
and progress of “ Internationalism” 
—of the various facts and causes 
which, after the peace of Waterloo, 
and as a pressing necessity, began 
to widen the sphere of individual 
and national enterprise, alike in 
commerce and finance; and the 
final outburst of European enter- 
prise and capital all over the world, 
which came with the advent of 
railways and oceanic steam-navi- 
gation,—making Europe as truly 
the heart and headquarters of the 
civilised globe, as Italy was of 
the Mediterranean world under the 
sway of Rome. 

‘But for these and other co-oper- 
ating causes, it is an unquestion- 
able fact that ere this the European 
continent, and England first, would 
have reached its limits of general 
greatness. There must either have 
been a full stop in the growth of 
population, or else, as natural pas- 
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sion never yet took such warning 
in time, Europe would have been 
landed in a crisis—a wider and 
direr 1848—produced by starving 
poverty, in evil conjunction with 
the “dangerous classes” which ex- 
ist largely in even the most for- 
tunate countries. For years past, 
our own people have become de- 
endent for one-half of their food, 
and also of their employment, upon 
foreign countries. It is beyond 
our present purpose to speculate 
whether the cataclysm above re- 
ferred to is not being approached 
anew, despite the immense ad- 
vantages which in recent times 
have been placed at the disposal 
of civilised mankind. But, speak- 
ing solely of existing circumstan- 
ces, we desire to call attention to 
the condition in which our con- 
tinent now stands, and the natural 
influence which such a_ position 
exerts upon national life and inter- 
ests—an influence which is dis- 
tinctly visible in the policy of 
European States, whether they be 
kingdoms or republics; and which, 
as it grows, must more and more 
affect the haute politique of Europe 
and the imperial fortunes of all the 
leading nations of the Old World. 
Let us observe some of the ob- 
vious facts and warning lessons of 
the times. In all directions human 
power has widened vastly within 
the last half-century ; and whether 
in peace or in war, combinations 
of States and peoples now possess 
a potentiality of magnitude pre- 
viously undreamt of. Moreover, 
strange and startling, possibly even 
unnatural, as it may seem, the very 
civilisation of Europe has engen- 
dered wants which, however un- 
consciously, are prone to create 
within the bosom of peace the 
circumstances of war. Every coun- 
try in Europe—even Russia—has 
become too small for its people ; 
not a few of them are actually 
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inadequate for the sustenance of 
their inhabitants,—the domestic 
food-supply is insufficient, and all 
of them too small of themselves to 
supply their people with the scale 
of comfortable existence which, in 
many respects happily, has become 
a common or wellnigh universal 
expectation. The nations of Eu- 
rope have entirely ceased to be self- 
sufficing. They desire and demand 
foreign trade; new markets for 
their ever-increasing industry,—for 
the product of that ever-growing 
work of Manufacture which is the 
only expansible employment for a 
population which has become too 
numerous for its soil. Nay more, 
beyond foreign trade, not a few 
of our nations imperiously desire 
foreign settlements. Besides the 
knowledge that “commerce fol- 
lows the flag,” and that the surest 
basis of a foreign trade is colonies 
and dependencies—a dependent 
empire,—in some cases there is a 
desire, born of an actual want, for 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” 
to provide new homes for their 
ever-growing numbers. In truth, 
even Russia, with her vast forests 
and thinly peopled steppes, desires 
new territory for agricultural set- 
tlement, for a population which 
has little taste and equally small 
opportunity for manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

This view of the case; this new 
aspect of the European continent, 
has not yet been adequately con- 
ceived. We are all more or less 
alive to the fact that our own 
islands are, and in reality have 
long been, insufficient for their in- 
habitants. First, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, a 
portion of our people became de- 
pendent for employment upon other 
countries. Our stores of coal and 
iron, together with the then recent 
inventions in textile machinery, 
had begun to furnish a new source 
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of employment alike for capital 
and labour, provided other coun- 
tries supplied us with a portion of 
the raw materials, and with mar- 
kets for the manufactured articles. 
And these things we had obtained, 
almost without noticing the fact. 
Thanks to the sagacity of Pitt, we 
had acquired a splendid colonial 
empire, simply, as it were, in the 
course of waging the great war 
against France and her allies. And 
thus, as both our wealth and our 
population augmented beyond the 
limits of investment and of em- 
ployment within the area and 
upon the resources of our own little 
islands, we launched forth under 
the most favourable conditions 
upon that career of International- 
ism, alike in commerce and finance, 
by means of which both our popu- 
lation and our wealth have ac- 
quired unparalleled proportions rel- 
ative to the size and natural re- 
sources of our country. Indeed so 
vast have our national require- 
ments now become, that despite 
our magnificent and far-spreading 
empire—a marvel of the world !— 
we have at length reached a stage 
at which we are critically depen- 
dent upon foreign tariffs and com- 
mercial treaties with the world at 
large. In a_ proud self-reliance 
(whether wisely or not), we cut 
ourselves adrift from Pitt’s grand 
scheme of a British Zollverein,— 
we preferred not to rely upon the 
smaller but safe world of trade be- 
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tween a mother-country and its 
dependencies, and to aim at and 
trust to a manufacturing and com- 
mercial supremacy in the world at 
large. To obtain this, we had to 
abandon the “ differential duties,” 
—the commercial league with our 
colonies. And now we have mani- 
festly reached a critical stage, when 
that commercial supremacy is be- 
coming endangered, partly by a 
growing rivalry of other nations in 
manufacturing industry, and partly 
from the operation of their hostile 
tariffs. Certainly, we do not de- 
spair of our commercial fortunes; 
but that our position is becom- 
ing critical must be recognised by 
every one who adequately considers 
the enormous extent, hitherto un- 
paralleled in the world, to which 
the fortunes of our people have be- 
come dependent, not merely upon 
the integrity of our vast empire, 
but upon our relations with that 
vaster outer world, between which 
and. ourselves there exists no rela- 
tionship save that of a self-interest 
which is as often rival as mutual. 
We refer to this matter, not for 
discussion, but in illustration, or 
for instructive comparison. What 
we desire to call attention to is, 
that these conditions of national 
existence which, since the begin- 
ning of the century, have become 
so imperative in our own country, 
are gradually becoming imposed 
upon the other States of Europe,’ 
and are already most perceptibly 


' The flight of population from Europe is at present greater than ever—the 
immigration into the United States alone amounting to three-quarters of a million 
annually. The ‘Daily News’ correspondent at New York states that the immi- 

ration for the past year (1882) ‘‘ was the largest in the history of the country. 

he grand total will be about 735,000, against 719,000 last year. This estimate 
is based on the official Government figures for all the months except December. 
The different nationalities are divided as follows: England and Wales, 81,000; 
Ireland, 70,000; Scotland, 17,000; Germany, 232,000; Sweden, 59,000; Nor- 
way, 27,000; Canada, 89,000; all other countries, 160,000. Germany main- 
tains the lead, sending nearly a third of the entire number. The quality of the 
arrivals has been good, the vast majority of them going west, and becoming pro- 
ducers and useful citizens almost immediately.” 
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affecting their imperial policy. The 

and toast of our fathers, “ Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce,” is in 
one form or other becoming a fixed 
object of policy with nearly all the 
States of the Continent. It is a 
necessity for them, Germany, it 
is true, which for a while contem- 
plated an oceanic extension of her 
empire (chiefly by making settle- 
ments in the Pacific Archipelago), 
still refrains from such a diffusion 
of her power and population—tem- 
porarily submitting to the growing 
discontent of the latter, rather 
than lose the services of her 
soldier-sons until the period of 
war-crisis at home has ceased or 
been victoriously surmounted. But 
France, Italy, Spain, Russia: is it 
not to foreign extension, territorial 
aggrandisement with commercial 
influence, that the imperial policy 
of each of these States is directed ? 
For this object, France sacrifices 
even the high idea of a Latin Con- 
federation, whereby alone South- 
western Europe could make itself 
a match for the now unified cen- 
tral States, or rise to a level of 
power with the Muscovite colossus. 
France has quarrelled with Italy 
for the sake of appropriating Tunis, 
and snarls at England for the sake 
of Egypt. In turn, Spain watches 
France with jealous and half-angry 
eyes, because suspecting that Gal- 
lic ambition would fain seek new 
fields in Morocco, which the Span- 
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have marked out for their 
own spoil, Balked in Tunis by 
the prompter and more daring 
policy of France, Italy still throws 
a covetous glance southward to the 
African seaboard, hoping to antici- 
pate France in Tripoli; and while 
looking now almost hopelessly at 
the “Italian” valleys of the Tyrol, 
the Italian Government watches 
with feverish anxiety the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, where the 
martial hand of the Turk is losing 
its hold upon that region of wild 
mountain tribes. According to 
a newly issued report upon the 
Crown-lands in Italy, upwards of 
sixty thousand small proprietors 
have been dispossessed—in our 
phrase, “evicted”—on account of 
inability to pay the taxes,—a state 
of matters which seems to rival 
the crushing poverty of the rural 
districts of Italy under the later 
Roman Emperors. Several Dep- 
uties, in consequence, have prayed 
the Minister of Finance to bring 
forward the Bill for the abolition 
of the quote minime of the property 
tax.’ 

Further, and more formidable of 
all, there is the mingled commer- 
cial and territorial ambition,—the 
combined land-and-trade hunger 
both of Austria and Russia in 
Northern Turkey and the valley 
of the Danube. Apart from the 
momentous objects of political 
power and_ racial ascendancy, 


iards 


Italy is certainly not one of the most densely peopled portions of Europe; 


yet, at the end of last year, the British Consul at Naples reports ‘‘that the tide 
of emigration to both North and South America from the Italian provinces of the 
interior is assuming quite alarming proportions. The poverty and misery en- 
dured by the Italian peasantry have been shown of late in many authoritative 
publications to be almost without parallel; and it appears that their helpless and 
apparently hopeless condition has begun to have its natural effect in stimulatin 
the desire to try their fortunes in other lands. The number embarked on boar 
British vessels in the port of Naples during the first three months of the present 
year equalled the total for the previous twelve months. Tle emigrants belong 
almost entirely to the peasant class; and it is not unusual, we are told, for the 
inhabitants of an entire village to sell off their small properties and take passage 
in these emigrant ships. The provinces which give the largest contingent are 
those of Abruzzi and Calabria.” 
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which so visibly centre in South- 
eastern Europe, the line of the 
Danube is indispensable to the 
Germanic States as a commercial 
highway and outlet ; while, in the 
lack of transmarine settlements, it 
is in the fertile alluvial plains of 
the Lower Danube that the Ger- 
mans must seek an emigration- 
field for their steadily increasing 
numbers. There lies a lasting 
“bone of contention” between the 
Germanic States and Russia, with 
her growing population, which al- 
ready feels cribbed and _ starved 
upon the bleak Northern steppes, 
and who are ready to fight “to the 
last man and the last musket” 
rather than remain shut out from 
the blooming gardens and genial 
climate of the South. 

Lastly, there is the vast field 
of Upper and Western Asia,. into 
which the European race seems 
bent upon overflowing, alike by 
land and by sea; and where, while 
Russia already marks for her own 
the chief region occupied by the 
falling Ottomans, the maritime 
nations of Europe, especially the 
British and French, will be drawn 
towards an occupation of the 
southern—at least, of the isthmal— 
portion of the great continent, ex- 
tending between the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean. 

We are apt to underrate or 
wholly overlook an urgent necessity 
which at present lies upon the 
Russian empire—upon that vast 
mass of semi-barbaric population 
which still lies beyond the pale of 
civilised Europe, and which re- 
sembles, to a greater extent than 
we readily realise, the swarm of 
half-starving hordes which lay of 
old beyond the frontier-wall of the 
Cesars and their imperial succes- 
sors. 

Eighty millions of human beings 
occupy the great Sarmatian plain 
from the Vistula to the Caspian (a 
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westward extension into Europe of 
the steppes of Upper Asia), and 
such a mass of humanity is no 
easy burden for the earth to sup- 
port. Sparsely though the soil be 
occupied, the Russian peasantry 
find a great difficulty in extracting 
from it a bare subsistence. Lying 
inland from the sea, those semi- 
Asiatic plains suffer the extremes 
alike of summer heat and of winter 
cold. The succession of crops and 
the almost ceaseless labours of ag- 
riculture which are possible under 
the “open winters” of our islands, 
and which mitigate our lack of cul- 
tivable area, are unknown on the 
Russian steppes, where the soil is 
frost-bound for wellnigh half the 
year; and the peasants, condemned 
to idleness, huddle and muse round 
the wood-fire in their smoky cabins 
—rejoicing, too, whenever they can 
afford it, in vodki and intoxica- 
tion. And this population, slug- 
gish though it be, still grows, while 
the steppes and the climate remain 
as before! In this unprovided-for . 
increment of population Nihilism 
finds a favourable field; while the 
vaguely dreamy temperament of 
the Slavonians, and especially the 
proneness to Communism (to which 
they are bred by their immemorial 
“ village-communities”), make them 
ready believers in a socialistic mil- 
lennium, to arise upon the swept 
board of the world. 

Again and again has the Russian 
Government desired to remove por- 
tions of this population by emigra- 
tion into its Asiatic territories; 
and here and there small Cossack 
communities have been planted 
therein. But in his present stage 
of development—and largely, ap- 
parently, by racial sentiment—the 
Russian peasant clings to the soil 
like a limpet to the rock. His 
village-community is his world; 
his sole idea of life is to cultivate 
the hereditary bit of ground—the 
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allotment gradually diminishing as 
each village-community increases 
in numbers. Good soldier though 
he becomes, he wails bitterly when 
carried off by the recruiting officers 
from his native village; and a new 
settlement, however promising, has 
no charms in his sight when it 
must be preceded by long march- 
ings away into strange and un- 
known regions. 

It may seem a strange remark, 
yet it is a true one, that an ex- 
port trade is the best security 
against domestic famine. No man 
will produce more of anything than 
he requires for his own wants, or 
can profitably sell to others. Ac- 
cordingly, in a secluded district, or 
where there exists no foreign trade, 
a peasant population produces only 
enough for its own wants; each 
man restricts his labour to culti- 
vating only so much ground as 
suffices for himself and family ; 


whereby, of course, there is no 
surplus acreage or production to 
compensate any failure of the 


customary crop. But introduce 
foreign trade—a foreign or exter- 
nal demand—and then, subject to 
the limits of the “effective de- 
mand,” each peasant acquires a 
motive to produce as much as pos- 
sible; so that, when a bad harvest 
occurs, the produce which used to 
be sold abroad is consumed at 
home. The actual loss is as great 
as before, but there is no famine— 
only poverty and pinching. The 
great lines of railway recently con- 
structed in Russia have been of 
immense service in developing the 
natural resources of that vast 
country, and in augmenting pro- 
duction in general, But the omin- 
ous fact remains, that population is 
Increasing faster than food-pro- 
duction; and in the memorably 
bad harvest-year 1879, actual fam- 
ine prevailed over extensive prov- 
inces of that empire. Even Russia 
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can no longer feed herself in bad 
years, and American corn has been 
eee into the steppes. 

hen such a change is taking 
place in Russia, which hitherto 
as been the- chief granary of 
Europe, it ought not to surprise 
our readers—though probably it 
is a novel thought to them—that 
our entire Continent is undergoing 
a similar change; and over the 
greater part of it, the change has 
already progressed much further 
than in sparsely peopled Russia. 
In truth, Europe—the centre and 
heart of modern civilisation—be- 
gins to repeat on a larger scale the 
experience of Italy, the heart of 
the old Roman world. To philo- 
sophic observers, there will be no 
strangeness in the thought that 
the great Modern World should 
exhibit, in many respects, the 
well-known historic phenomena 
which marked the course of the 
smaller but at least equally bril- 
liant Mediterranean world; and 
that, looking back across the dis- 
severing gulf of the Dark Ages of 
Europe, we should find in the old 
Roman world some parallelism with 
the phenomena of present times. 
The Italian peninsula, the original 
source and permanent headquar- 
ters of Roman dominion, was also, 
from its geographical position and 
configuration, well fitted to be the 
chief seat of commerce for that old 
Mediterranean world. Stretching 
far out from the continent into the 
calm and sunny waters of the In- 
land Sea, Italy became the centre 
of commerce, receiving the trade 
as well as the spoils and tribute 
of the surrounding regions. While 
imperial Rome became the grand 
magnet of population, attracting 
residents from all parts of the sur- 
rounding world, large and populous 
cities arose throughout the penin- 
sula, and the population of Italy 
outstripped its agricultural produc- 
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tion. Trade and tribute and the 
imperial expenditure, co-operating 
with natural increase, created a pop- 
ulation, largely urban, and in ex- 
cess of the domestic production of 
food. So early as the time of Livy 
the corn of Egypt and Libya had 
become indispensable for the sus- 
tenance of the population of Italy. 
Partly from choice and for profit, 
yet nevertheless as a fundamental 
necessity, the bulk of the Italian 
population had taken to commerce, 
manufactures, and the numerous 
retail-trades which are concomi- 
tants of commerce and of a wealthy 
expenditure. And apart from a 
portion of the tribute-money from 
the provinces, or its equivalents, 
this trade and commerce were indis- 
pensable to pay for the large annual 
importations of food. Italy, the 
heart of the Roman empire, must 
otherwise have starved; and the 
classic historian lamented that the 
mother-country of the Legions, 
where previously “every acre had 
its man,” had in his day become 
dependent upon the winds and the 
waves for the means of subsist- 
ence! 

We might go much further than 
this in such a parallel. There is 
much in the later history of Roman 
Italy which finds a parallel, both 
materially and morally, in the pre- 
sent condition of Europe at large. 
But, confining ourselves to the sin- 
gle matter here dealt with, we may 
point to the fact that, apart from 
the natural increase of trading and 
commercial pursuits in old Italy, 
owing to there being no more land 
for agricultural occupation, an ac- 
tual (and not merely a relative) 
decrease of cultivation ere long 
occurred, as a direct result of the 
importation of corn from countries 
where it was grown far more 
cheaply than was possible in Italy. 
This result, also, is coming in Eu- 
rope. Just as the Roman roads, 


and especially the incomparably 
cheap water-carriage of the Medi- 
terranean, sufficed to bring vast 
supplies of cheap grain from North 
Africa and Syria into the markets 
of Italy, so, during the last thirty 
years, have railroads and steam- 
navigation been bringing to Europe 
in increasing abundance the cheap 
grain of the United States and 
other quarters of the outlying 
world. A happy circumstance for 
Europe, no doubt; but its effect 
must be to quicken and precipitate 
that change from agriculture to 
trade, from rural life to urban, by 
rendering unprofitable the less fer- 
tile portions of the soil, which 
hitherto have sufficed to yield a 
maintenance to their cultivators, 
Thus trade, manufactures, com- 
merce, must more and more occupy 
the nations, as the predominant 
industry of Europe,—alike as the 
means of employment for the popu- 
lation, and to pay for the ever- 
increasing importations of food. 
The influx of American corn would 
stop at once unless there be an 
equivalent outflow of surplus pro- 
duce from Europe. And _ there 
can be no such equivalence unless 
the manufactures of Europe find 
throughout the world as effective 
ademand as that which starving 
Europe confers upon the grain- 
produce of the prairies. 

And so we come back to the 
fact that the nations of Europe 
have become too numerous for the 
soil; that even as regards the mere 
necessaries of life, the supply is 
not always adequate; while, con- 
temporaneously, there is a growing 
and wellnigh imperious demand 
for a higher scale of living,—of 
itself demanding an_ increase of 
production, and which, when not 
gratified, largely transmutes itself 
into political discontent, shaking 
the peace of kingdoms, and into 
social theories and conspiracies 
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which would destroy European civ- 
jlisation itself, and transiently re- 
duce the present heart of the world 
to a warring chaos or a charred 
blank. New fields and outlets are 
wanted, alike for the people and 
for their industry. The industrial 
and productive power of the Euro- 
pean peoples is far from exhausted— 
judged even by present standards, 
it is but half developed ; but ere it 
can be developed and made more 
profitable to its possessors, there 
must be new markets, more outlets 
for its labour and products, yield- 
ing that profitable return without 
which no increase of industry can 
be expected, or would voluntarily 
be sustained. 

It is a fact, and one highly 
creditable to that ambitious and 
far-seeing potentate, that it was 
for trade and commerce that Peter 
the Great pushed forward the fron- 
tiers of Russia alike to the east 
and to the west. It was to obtain 
this indispensable foundation of 
civilised wellbeing, as well as of 
national power, that he so strenu- 
ously strove to bring Russia out 
of her seclusion and isolation as a 
purely inland State, and to force 
his way to the Sea—that common 
ground of earth’s nations, and the 
connecting highway between ll 
the various regions of the globe. 
It was for Trade, together with the 
political power which comes with 
wealth, that the great Czar forsook 
the natural Muscovite metropolis, 
Moscow, and remorselessly (because 
with a vast expenditure of serf- 
labour and human life) built a new 
capital upon the Baltic Sea; and 
it was with a similar intent that 
he waged his wars with the Turks, 
in order to open out Russia upon 
the Euxine, and by-and-by, through 
the possession of Constantinople, 
upon the Mediterranean. For 
trade, extending his policy to the 
farther side of Asia, he made trea- 
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ties with China, and obtained at 
Kiachta, just outside the Great 
Wall, an entrepét for the Chinese 
trade with Europe, and a haven 
for the Russian caravans after 
their long journeyings across the 
steppes of Upper Asia. For trade, 
too,—to reopen one of the old over- 
land routes to India,—Czar Peter 
carried on alike his intrigues, wars, 
and explorations on his south-east- 
ern frontier,—discerning in the line 
of the Oxus a water-way up to 
Balkh and to the Indian or Affghan 
frontier of the Hindoo Koosh. We 
need not tell how, within the last 
twenty years, by the successive 
conquest of the khanates of Khi- 
va, Bokhara, and Tashkend, Musco- 
vite power has been made supreme 
up to the “ Roof of the World,”— 
the great dividing mountain-range 
of Upper Asia; nor how, during 
the last twelve months, the con- 
quered Tekke Turcomans, with 
their host of daring cavalry, have 
become dependent allies of the 
Czar; nor how, following the tribe 
with offers of profitable peace to 
their last stronghold, Russia has 
at length opened a way for her 
caravans to the ancient and once 
famous city of Merv; while her 
railway from the Caspian will soon 
have its terminas within a march 
or two from Herat. And wherever 
the Russian flag goes, Russian 
trade alone is permitted to follow, 
and British or other goods are 
peremptorily excluded by hostile 
tariffs. The attempt is now about 
to be made, and probably with 
success, to divert the great river 
Oxus from its embouchure in the 
Aral Sea, leading it back into its 
ancient course to the Caspian: so 
that both by railway and water- 
way, Russian trade and military 
power will extend right across the 
northern frontier of Persia and 
Affghanistan,—presenting an im- 
pervious barrier against all com- 
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peting British trade from the south, 
while securing Central Asia as a 
rich preserve for her own mer- 
chants,'\—not to say as a vast re- 
cruiting-ground for the further ex- 
tension alike of her arms and. her 
trade into the still more coveted 
regions of Southern Asia. Apart 
from the important but now seri- 
ously imperilled trade from India, 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea 
is the only quarter from whence 
foreign (6 non-Russian) merchan- 
dise can find a passage into the inland 
regions of Asia; and the Russian 
Government takes care to “ handi- 
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cassians; and the recent annexa. 
tion of Batoum and Kars has given 
to Russia a complete monopoly of 
the direct trade-routes from the 
Euxine eastwards, and some jp. 
fluence also over the old caravan- 
route from Erzeroum into Persia 
The latest news is, that the Russian 
Government has appointed “a new 
and more important commission to 
consider the Caucasus transit ques- 
tion,” and is anxiously, considering 
the best means by which the last 
relics of this old trade can be ob. 
structed,—with the object of add- 
ing Persia (or at least the northern 


and best portion of that country) 
to the vast Asiatic region which 
by her conquests Russia now ap- 
propriates, and fences round with 
prohibitive tariffs, as a preserve for 
the trade of her'own people.’ 


cap” and virtually exclude all such 
competition with the trade of her 
own people. The once formidable 


barrier of the Caucasus has lon 
been broken through, by the sub- 
jugation of Schamyl and the Cir- 


! The St. Petersburg correspondent of the ‘ Standard’ says (December 13)—“ In 
reference to the report that representations are being made both at St. Petersburg 
and Bokhara in regard to privileges said to have been granted by the Emir in 
favour of Russian merchants, I believe the facts to be as follows: Some months 
ago the local Government in Russian Turkestan, with or without the cognisance 
of the central authorities,determined to close the central Asian market to English 
and Indian goods by laying heavy duties on some articles and totally prohibiting 
the import of others. As, however, Turkestan is an integral portion of the Rus- 
sian, just as India is of the British, empire, Lord Granville held that the existing 
commercial treaties between Russia and England applied equally on the banks 
of the Oxus as on the shores of the Black Sea or Baltic. In this sense represen- 
tations have, indeed, been made in St. Petersburg, though with what result I am 
not aware. It is obvious that Bokhara can only be indirectly involved in this 
question; and being, in form at least, an independent kingdom, peepee 
treaties with England, it is at liberty to impose what duties it likes on Engli 
goods. Moreover, having no agent there, it is difficult to see how we could 
make representations unless through the friendly intervention of Russia,—a 
course that would hardly recommend itself to any English Government.” 

* At the January meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Colonel Cham- 
pain read a paper on the subject of commercial routes into Persia from the sea, 
in which he said it was a fact which unpleasantly struck the English traveller 
that a very much greater proportion of imported articles came from Russian than 
from British sources. Twenty years ago it was otherwise, but of late great 
changes had taken place in the neighbourhood of Northern Persia, all tending to 
improve the conditions under which the Russian competed with the British mer- 
chant. The only means by which British trade could now penetrate into Persia 
would be from the south, by improving the navigation of the Karun river, an 
obtaining the right to use it. Our trade and influence in Persia, says Colonel 
Champain, are receding; and he believes that (unless something be done) in& 
few years’ time Bushire, Bunder Abbas, and Shivaz will be the only parts of the 
country where traces of British trade will linger. 

* The latest news on the Transcaucasian Transit-trade is given in the ‘ Dail 
News’ (February 15), in a telegram from St. Petersburg, as follows: ‘‘It 
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Russia, in truth, has begun in 
downright earnest the work of 
trade-extension and colonising con- 
quest; and every year this pressure 
from within outwards will grow 
more imperious. Easy it is to 
say, Has she not territory enough 
and to spare? Are there not some 
minerals undeveloped here and 
there, or some. cultivable soil, which 
scientific agriculture could profit- 
ably utilise? We may grant all 
that,— yet it will go for little. 
Really, as much might be said 
(proportionately) with respect to 
our own Isles, from which for half 
a century emigration has been 
flowing as a recognised necessity. 
Wealth will not expend itself upon 
small and doubtful profits if it can 
do so upon larger ones; nor will 
wealth sacrifice any percentage of 
its gains for the sake of developing 
the resources of its own country: 
while without wealth or “capital,” 


a population must exist simply by 
such industry, or upon such soil 
and other resources, as unassisted 
Labour can turn to profitable ac- 


We repeat—and is it not 
an obvious truth to reflecting 
minds?— that even in our own 
islands (although the most favoured 
spot on earth for capital and the 
other aids to material improvement 
and production) there might be 
room or means for employment- 
giving subsistence, for a larger 
population than can at present 
exist here with advantage either to 
themselves or to the State? And 
doubtless—certainly probably—as 
time rolls on, the means for such 
increased employment and subsist- 
ence may be found. But here, as 


count. 
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elsewhere, that condition of affairs 
must come slowly. What is more: 
here, as in other countries, it must 
¢ome chiefly from more Trade— 
from increased commerce with 
other countries; creating new mar- 
kets for the products of industry, 
and thereby, through an increased 
labour more 
profitable, even although exerted 
upon work or resources which at 
present will not pay. 

In short, it is with the Present 
that we have to do; and, so judg- 
ing, we find almost every country 
in Europe—we might say our 
whole continent without any ex- 
ception—rapidly growing in the 
condition under which the popu- 
lation, with ever-rising wants, be- 
comes in excess of the present 
powers of their territory, and re- 
quiring new outlets or resources to 
maintain them in comfortable ex- 
istence. Really, the thing itself 
is nothing new. We have seen it 
exhibited in single countries, nota- 
bly in our own. The only peculi- 
arity of the times is, that the change 
is now in progress and steadily in- 
creasing throughout our whole con- 
tinent. The change is not a simple 
but a very complicated one. It is 
not mere growth of population that 
is producing the embarrassment ; 
for, in truth, trade and the means of 
industrial development have fairly 
kept pace with the growth of popu- 
lation in Europe. Indeed, although 
there may be local exceptions, it 
will hardly be questioned that the 
condition of the people is distinctly 
improved—in our own country, 
greatly improved. But not less 
visibly has there been a change of 





officially stated that the Government has decided, in the interest of Russian trade 
and industry, to maintain a strict protective customs tariff in the Transcaucasian 


Transit-trade. 


This announcement will be received with great satisfaction by 


the Russian Press, which, with one or two exceptions, is strenuously advocating 
the abolition of the transit of European goods to Persia and Central Asia, oid the 


nscaucasian region.” 
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views and habits; and, in the main 
for good (although very serious 
peril may come of it), people are 
no longer content with the scale 
of existence which contented their 
fathers. This also, in itself, is 
nothing new—it has prevailed at 
all times under a progressive civil- 
isation; but it is becoming new in 
its effects,—it begins to constitute 
a distinct and serious fact in Europe, 
where the growth and growing 
‘ wants of the population are every- 
where becoming in excess of the 
productive powers of the soil. 
Happily for Great Britain, the 
Napoleonic wars left us in posses- 
sion of colonies and dependencies, 
at least one half of which is almost 
unoccupied territory; while our 
maritime position and our leader- 
ship in navigation offer unequalled 
opportunities for ready emigration. 
And these happy opportunities have 
undoubtedly quickened in our is- 
lands the new human career of Emi- 
gration; so that, dense as our popu- 
lation is, the condition of the masses 
is distinctly superior to what it has 
ever been before, and to what it is 
on the Continent. The lesser op- 
portunities for emigration, together 
with inferior locomotive enterprise, 
combine to load the social safety- 
valve upon the Continent to a more 
perilous point than is to be ex- 
pected here. Indeed, what we 
have to point out is, that the actual 
amount of emigration is no correct 
criterion of the extent to which a 
country is becoming inadequate for 
the support of its inhabitants; and 
that, even were there no overt 
sign, like that of the increasing 
Exodus, the need for emigration, or 
for new channels of trade and in- 
dustry for the employment of the 


people, is really much stronger 
throughout the Continent as a 
whole (thinly peopled as much of 
it is) than in our own country, 
where the productive and employ- 
ment-giving power of capital is com- 
bined alike with a rare abundance 
of mineral resources and with the 
highest degree yet attained in me- 
chanical and chemical invention. 
We have seen what gigantic 
and costly efforts the Russian Goy- 
ernment has put forth in order 
to obtain, besides colonising-fields, 
new markets and channels of trade, 
in order to increase the’ scant em- 
ployment and means of subsistence 
for the mighty Muscovite nation. 
But look nearer home, and at the 
present hour. So imperious is a 
similar want in Western and 
Southern Evrope, that (besides 
our own part in the matter) 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, are 
all striving, each for itself, and 
coming to loggerheads with one 
another, as to the appropriation of 
the African continent—which is to 
them what Central and Western 
Asia is to Russia, or what our 
“empire,” our numerous colonies 
and dependencies, are to us. Hay- 
ing annexed Tunis to her African 
dominion, and while not averse to 
pick a quarrel with Morocco on 
the west, France is pushing her 
Algerian frontier southwards to 
Negroland,* and also seeks im- 
periously to force upon the Mala- 
gasy Envoys a treaty of partial 
sovereignty over the great island 
of Madagascar. Even in the far- 
off valley of the Congo, the 
French Chamber of Deputies has 
unanimously resolved to insist upon 
converting into a formal treaty of 
territorial possession the prepos- 





1 The ill-fated Flatters’ Expedition was designed to survey the line for a rail- 
way across the Sahara, commercially uniting Algeria with Timbuctoo and the 
heart of Negroland, and also to extend French influence and “ protection,” if not 
also the Algerian frontier, southward into the interior. 
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terous trickery of a De Brazza! 
In like spirit, but less preposter- 
-ously, Spain claims from Morocco 
the bay and settlement of Santa 
Cruz, on the plea of having once 
made a settlement there in the 
medieval times. Even little Por- 
tug], aroused by the territorial 
furore of her neighbours, protests 
against the De Brazza “treaty,” 
and maintains (we believe justly) 
that the mouth of the great Congo 
river, upon both its banks, has for 
long been a Portuguese fief and 
settlement. Further—we had all 
but forgot to mention it—France is 
making or claiming a settlement on 
the mainland of Eastern Africa, not 
far from Aden, where a M. Soleillet 
asserts that he has made a treaty 
(of the De Brazza kind !) with some 
native chief, and has actually 


(he says) “built a wall” around 
the so-called territory—somewhat, 
perhaps, as Dido encircled the 


primitive site of famous Carthage! 
Then, too, there is the Tonquin 
Expedition, whereby France seeks 
an extension of her conquests in 
the far East, even at the cost of 
a war with China—an expedition, 
however, which, since the death of 
Gambetta, shows signs of “ hanging 
fire.” Ever since 1874 the ‘ Re- 
publique’ has urged upon the Gov- 
ernment the importance of taking 
possession of Tonquin, and of late 
that journal has been developing 
in detail the advantages which 
French commerce would derive 
from the occupation of that coun- 
try. Finally, as already said, there 
is the great island of Madagascar, 
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where France is claiming new 
rights—again for the sake of our 
old toast, “Ships, Colonies, and 
Commerce.” * 

In short, we are now in the 
“era of Internationalism” — and 
with a vengeance! Yet of this, 
as of some other matters already 
spoken of, we say again, the phe- 
nomenon is not new, except in 
degree, and partly in complexion. 
What is the story of the world but 
that of a ceaseless pouring forth of 
the stronger races and peoples into 
the outlying regions? The double 
continent of America has been re- 
peopled by the white race of Europe, 
and so also have Australia and New 
Zealand; the British have revived 
the faded glories of India; the 
Russians are engaged in a similar 
work in Upper Asia; and in a few 
years more, also, the European 
nations will extend their power 
over the south-western portion of 
that grand old continent. Simul- 
taneously, as already said, they are 
encroaching upon the “dark con- 
tinent” of the modern world; and 
who can tell in what new form and 
complexion Africa will hold its 
place in the world a century hence ? 
Will it not become to the Latin 
nations what the New World has 
been to England and Spain, and 
what Central Asia is to Russia? 
And what new States, if not civi- 
lisations, may in course of time 
arise on the green upland savan- 
nahs of its interior, or upon the 
shores of its mountain-girdled 
lakes—which, with the Nile and 
the Congo, almost exhibit a parallel 


1The ‘ Soir’ says (December 11): ‘‘ We remain masters to impose on Queen 


Ranavalo and her agents the respect of those treaties and conventions which confer 
on us the effective protectorate over certain portions of the island of Madagascar, 
the moral protectorate over all the rest, and a preponderating influence with the 
Malagasy Government. England recognises these ancient rights of ours, and will 
not seek to hamper in any way the freedom of our action. This is one of the 
conditions necessary for the maintenance of the cordial relations between the two 
Western Powers, concerning which the Queen, in her Speech on the prorogation 
of Parliament, expressed her desire to see unimpaired.” 
2¢@ 
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to the line of the Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence, together with the Mis- 
sissippi river, in North America ? 

No nation can now afford to 
seclude itself; and none will do so, 
except it be (what we do not as 
yet see anywhere in the world) 
conscious of growing weakness and 
decay, and only seeks, like some 
death-stricken animal, to be let 
alone to die in its seclusion. The 
“silver streak of sea” theory is as 
great an anachronism as any states- 
man could well utter. Nations 
must not only live in increasing 
intercourse with one another, but, 
if civilisation is not to expire 
at its fountain-head, the Euro- 
pean nations must find in that 
intercourse with the outlying 
world alike outlets for its dis- 
contented classes, and trade-born 
employment and the means of 
subsistence for those who remain 
at home. 

And Commerce has its wars, not 
less than kingly ambition or the 
military rivalry of peoples. And 
although Governments must appear 
as the leading actors, it is really a 
popular necessity (though not yet 
a popular passion) which now urges 
on the work of European expan- 
sion. Nations fight for trade as 
well as for boundaries—for new 
markets as well as for new terri- 
tories; which, indeed, go together. 
Europe is settling down at home, 
territorially, upon the basis of 
Nationality. Yet the process is 
not complete: beyond the inde- 
pendence of nations, there are the 
agglomerations of Race; and sev- 
eral serious points of contention 
remain, tempting to that trial of 
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strength and rivalry in power 
which beset nations as much as 
combative individuals, especially 
where successful war will brin 

with it not merely laurels but 
coveted spoils. Meanwhile the old 
spirit of national rivalry, excited 
by self-interest, is coming more and 
more into play in the outlying 
regions of which Europe is the 
centre, and wherein its peoples 
desire new fields for themselves 
or their industry. Wars, we trust 
(yet how often in human history 
has such a hope been falsified }), 
are drawing to a close—lingerin 

latest in those parts of the globe 
where the civilised nations come in 
contact with barbarism—notably, 
with peoples which refuse to trade! 
But a wide interval still separates 
us from that blessed epoch of in- 
ternational peace. And when all 
Europe is now visibly on the move 
for extra-European expansion (a 
new movement inspired not so much 
by imperial ambition as by the 
more imperious demand for the 
means of subsistence, or at least 
of that more comfortable existence 
which is everywhere in growing 
demand among the masses of popu- 
lation), is there not a more than 
problematical danger that this 
extra-European rivalry will be 
reflected back, if not imitated, at 
home,—creating new or intensify- 
ing old sources of quarrel and 
combat; and ultimately giving 4 
dread magnitude to any coming 
European conflict, by bringing upon 
the decisive battle-fields additional 
combatants in the shape of auxiliary 
forces drawn from the adjoining 
continents ? 
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As one who pauses on a rock, 
The bastion of some sea-nymph’s home, 
And feels the ripples round him flock, 
Then cleaves the foam, 


And glides through cool pellucid ways 
Where creepers kiss each thrilling limb, 

And hears, or thinks he hears, low lays 
Of Cherubim ; 


And marvels at the wondrous scene, 
The ruins upon ruins hurled, 

The moving hosts, the darkling sheen, 
The awful world; 


Then rises, snatching first some gem, 
Some token of his sojourn there, 
And flings a dewy diadem 
From face and hair, 


And in the sunlight, with the sigh 
Of sea-winds whistling in his ears, 

Views his found treasure, till his eye 
Is dim with tears ;— 


So, where in lordly sweeping bays, 
In distant dark retiring nooks, 

Stretches before my eager gaze 
This sea of books, 


I pause, and draw one fervent breath, 
Then plunge, and seem to pass away 
Into deep waters still as death, 
Yet clear as day; 


To move by boulders of the Past, 
By caves where falter dimly pure 

Gleams of the Future,—all the Vast 
Of Literature ; 


Then to return to life above, 
From regions where but few have trod, 
Bearing a gem of larger love 


To man and God. 
L. J. G. 
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We ventured in our January 
number to make some speculations 
as to the probable course of politi- 
cal events in the current year; but 
we failed to anticipate that event 
which stamped with originality the 
ceremony of the 15th of February, 
and is, in all likelihood, destined to 
affect the fortunes and colour the 
history of the session of 1883, 
That Sir Stafford Northcote might 
be absent from his post during the 
first few days, or even weeks of the 
session, was conceivable; but that 
Mr: Gladstone should not be present 
at the opening of the first session 
he intended to devote to practical 
legislation of an enduring charac- 
ter, entered into the calculations 
of neither friends nor opponents. 
Since Lord Chatham’s seclusion 
from official life in 1767-68—and 
in name he was not Prime Minis- 
ter—there has been no such con- 
spicuous instance of absence on the 
score of ill health on the part of 
the actual or virtual head of the 
Government. For the cause of 
that absence there was and could 
be but one expression of regret. 
Sir Stafford Northcote spoke for the 
whole House, indeed for the whole 
country, when he said: “ All of us 
who know the enormous amount of 
labour which he has sustained dur- 
ing the last two or three years, 
and especially during the late pro- 
longed session, must feel that there 
is nothing to be surprised at in his 
being obliged to take a holiday. 
We all hope he may return before 
long reinvigorated, and able to take 
that place which he so essentially 
fills in the counsels of this House.” 
Of the effect likely to be produced 
by it there are many conflicting 
opinions. As political opponents, 


it behoves us to speak with a gen- 
erous reserve. On the personal 
aspect of the case, therefore, we 
shall only say that if, in his seventy- 
fourth year, after fifty years of ar- 
duous and memorable’ toil in the 
grand arena of English public life, 
Mr. Gladstone sees fit to withdraw, 
by the favour of his sovereign, from 
that House of Parliament with 
which his name is _ inseparably 
blended, to the serener atmosphere 
of the Upper Chamber, all will re- 
cognise the propriety of that step, 
and that his elevation 


“To bor , prim benches of the Upper 


School 


will be welcomed on both sides of 
the Woolsack. 

It is open to us to discuss more 
freely the probable results of such 
a change on the body politic. A 
parallelism is sometimes suggested 
between the withdrawal of Lord 
Derby in 1868, and the supposed 
withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone in 
1883; but the cases are, in sub- 
stance, widely different. There 
was, and had been for some years, 
no doubt as to Lord Derby’s suc- 
cessor. The brilliant orator and 
consummate statesman who, in 
long years of political depression, 
had gradually built up a great 
party in the House of Commons, 
and had just piloted through a hos- 
tile assembly the Reform Act of 
1867, stepped consensu omnium 
into the vacant plaee: but now, 
to which of Alexander’s gencrals 
is the empire to be confided ? and, 
to use the old-fashioned Georgian 
phrase, on what bottom is the 
reconstituted Government to be 
formed? The imperious will, the 
subtle intellect, the eloquent and 
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ever-ready tongue withdrawn, the 
old difficulties which encountered 
the Whig-Radical combination in 
1874 will meet them again in re- 
doubled force, as from one section 
or the other the new Prime Minis- 
ter has to be chosen. It will prob- 
ably not have escaped our readers’ 
attention that during the recess 
Ministerial speakers—notably Lord 
Hartington—have endeavoured to 
persuade the public that while the 
Government are cordially united in 
a common policy, their opponents 
are a disheartened crowd of politi- 
cal free lances. We venture to pro- 
phesy that the events of this ses- 
sion will prove the fallacy of both 
propositions. For the present it 
will be sufficient, as to the first, to 
contrast the language of Lord Har- 
tington himself with that of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Courtney on the 
subject of Egypt; and of Lord Har- 
tington, Lord Derby, and Mr. Tre- 
velyan with that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Courtney, and the irre- 
pressible Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
on the question of granting fresh 
facilities for repealing the Union. 
With respect to the second, we 
feel justified in stating, that never 
since the election of 1880 have the 
various elements which constitute 
the Tory party in Parliament and 
the country been more cordially 
united, or more disposed to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, than at pres- 
ent; and that Lord Salisbury in 
one House, and Sir Stafford North- 


cote in the other, enjoy the full , 


confidence of a resolute and grow- 
ing party. Such, then, being the 
general aspect of political affairs, 
let us shortly notice some of the 
salient features of the opening of 
Parliament. 


The vacillation, inconsistency, 


and ultimate abdication of his func- 
tions as leader of the House, which 
marked Mr. 


Gladstone’s conduct 
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towards Mr. Bradlaugh, led, almost 
necessarily, to the humiliating 
scenes of the 15th of February. 
Through streets crowded by dev- 
otees of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant, and guarded by police- 
men, members hurried down to 
St. Stephen’s to learn at the last mo- 
ment that, by a transaction be- 
tween Lord Hartington on the 
part of the Government and Mr. 
Labouchere on that of his col- 
league, they would be spared the 
painful duty of vindicating the 
rights of the House on the first 
day of the session. What view 
Parliament might have taken of 
a bill to substitute affirmation for 
oath if introduced early in these 
lamentable proceedings, and ar- 
gued upon general considerations of 
public policy, we are not concerned 
to consider; but a bill tendered, as 
it were, at the end of the bludgeon 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, and in compli- 
ance with his demands, to an as- 
sembly of high-minded English, 
Scotch, and Irish gentlemen, will, 


‘we hope, meet with the fate it 


richly deserves. The light in 
which its success would be regard- 
ed by those whom it is intended 
to propitiate was clearly shown 
by Mr. Arch, when the Ministerial 
capitulation was announced to the 
delegates in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
He bade them rejoice that they 
had forced the Government to bow 
to the will of the country! We 
trust, therefore, Sir Richard Cross 
will be supported in his opposition 
to this bill by all who do not de- 
sire the ancient laws and customs 
of Parliament to be surrendered to 
the dictation of fanatical if irreli- 
gious mobs. 

Confused and disappointing as 
Royal Speeches often are, we doubt 
whether those who heard this last 
specimen ever listened to one less 
enlightening in what it contained, 
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or more suggestive in what it 
omitted. The long, involved, self- 
contradictory paragraphs relating 
to Egypt, would appear designed to 
gratify both conflicting parties in 
the Cabinet: those who, with Lord 
Derby, would “scuttle out” of 
Egypt as fast as possible ; and those 
who, with Lord Hartington, would 
retain our troops there until they 
could be withdrawn with absolute 
safety to all the great interests in- 
volved. But their whole effect is, 
undoubtedly, to proclaim and em- 
phasise the fact that England 
asserts and intends to exercise a 
protectorate over Egypt, based on 
her having put down a rebellion— 
presumably, from the language em- 
ployed, against herself. Egy Dts 
therefore, henceforward must be 
ranked among those semi-indepen- 
dent States which it —— to be 
the special mission of this Govern- 
ment of non-intervention to create 
—North Borneo, the Transvaal, 
Zululand, If Mr, Courtney was 
right in asserting that the Egyp- 


tians were to be left to stew in* 


their own juice, it is now plain that 
we are to provide the basting. 

No less curiously infelicitous was 
the language respecting Zululand. 
Cetewayo has been restored to part 
of his dominions, not because he 
had been unrighteously deprived of 
them, or because justice Sonauhal 
his restoration, but only in the 
hope that a more stable govern- 
ment might result from it! By 
whom, it may well be asked, is 
this hope entertained? By Sir 
Henry Bulwer? By any South 
African authority worth quoting? 
Nay, does even Bishop Colenso 
himself, the arch-instigator of Zulu 
agitation, vouchsafe to sanction 
this miserable compromise? In 
point of fact, instead of Cetewayo’s 
restoration being necessitated by 
the disturbed condition of the 
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country, it was the announcement 
of his intended restoration which 
excited the fears of some and the 
ambitious hopes of others of the 
kinglets and head-men, and _pro- 
duced that state of ferment and 
agitation which is now hypocriti- 
cally pleaded in favonr of his 
restoration, Like the shameful 
Transvaal Convention, this un- 
statesmanlike makeshift is fore- 
doomed to failure, and British 
soldiers and British treasure will 
again be required to restore peace 
and good government to that por 
tion of South Africa, That the 
Irish members should be discon- 
tented with the paragraphs refer- 
ring to Ireland, could excite no 
surprise; but the Duke of Aber 
corn’s weighty condemnation of the 
om policy of the Government, and 
1is unfavourable estimate of the 
present condition and probable 
future of that unfortunate country, 
which he knows so intimately and 
governed so well, will add weight 
and momentum to the rapidly 
growing opinion among thoughtful 
men, that the whole of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s impulsive so-called remedial 
Irish policy has been from first to 
last a sentimental blunder. But 
have we seen the last of it? In 
neither House of Parliament was 
there any denial of the astounding 
revelations in the ‘Daily News’ of 
Mr, Gladstone’s utterances to Mons, 
Clemenceau; and on the vital ques- 
tion of the future management of 
Ireland, we have one section of the 
Cabinet, headed by the Prime Min- 
ister, avowing their preference for 
legislation which, in the opinion of 
their acting leader in the House of 
Commons, would be little short of 
madness, 

The Speech, indeed, speaks of 
improvement in the social condi- 
tion of Ireland; but that some- 
what ambiguous phrase has ex- 
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clusive reference to the enhanced 
authority of the law; and in every 
other respect the social condition 
of that country continues to retro- 
grade. The educated and prop- 
ertied classes have been deprived, 
by the action of the Government, 
of the means of employing labour, 
expending capital, and promoting 
the social improvement of their de- 
pendants ; they have been taught 
that the State regards them with 
disfavour and dislike; and the re- 
sult is, that the fabric of imperial 
government in Ireland is at this 
moment supported by the bayonets 
of the constabulary, the troops, and 
the marines. It is an open secret 
that the Ministers charged with 
the responsibility of governing Ire- 
land take the most serious view of 
the future of that country, and de- 
mand implicit compliance with their 
requirements as the condition of 
their retention of their offices. 

The crop of bills announced in 
the Speech is large, varied, and, 
with one or two exceptions, unsen- 
sational. Those which are to be 
referred to the new Grand Com- 
mittees have a fair chance of be- 
coming laws; and measures like the 
Floods Prevention Bill, if speedily 
introduced and earnestly pressed, 
may achieve a like success, But if 
the energy of the Government and 
the time of Parliament are to be 
primarily devoted to enabling Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take his seat, and to 
passing the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
and that for endowing the metrop- 
olis with a newfangled Corporation, 
the roll of measures placed on the 
statute-book at the end of this 
session will grievously disappoint 
the hopes of the sanguine authors 
of the new Rules of Procedure. 

Why such prominence should be 
given to London municipal re- 
form at this particular juncture, 
is known possibly to Mr. Firth and 
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Mr. Beal, but to no one else. With 
the exception of those two gentle- 
men, a the little knot of insigni- 
ficant busybodies whom they lead, 
no one connected with the City 
or the metropolis has called for 
such legislation; and the repre- 
sentatives of the great and suffer- 
ing interest of agriculture in the 
three kingdoms may well com- 
plain that of all the remedial 
measures suggested in the Report 
of the Royal Commission, the 
Queen’s Speech makes mention of 
only one; and that is ostenta- 
tiously postponed to rot only the 
uncalled - for Corporation Reform 
Bill, but to a batch of bills on 
minor subjects. No wonder that 
agricultural members felt and ex- 
pressed indignation at the omis- 
sion of all reference in _ the 
Speech to the long-continued de- 
pression, amounting in innumer- 
able instances to absolute ruin, 
under which their constituents 
have been and are still labouring. 
Indeed the omissions from the 
Speech are so many and so strik- 
ing, that we are disposed to ascribe 
them not to accident but design. 
A self-denying ordinance must 
have been passed by the Cabinet, 
forbidding each head of depart- 
ment to contribute a disagreeable 
topic. Are the finances in an 
unsatisfactory condition? drop 
them. Is trade stagnant? don’t 
mention it. Are thousands of 
wretched cottiers starving on the 
west coast of Ireland? don’t 
say so. Has the Transvaal Con- 
vention hopelessly failed, and have 
Lord Cairns’s prophecies been ful- 
filled? abstain from all reference 
to so disagreeable a subject. Is 
the Viceroy of India urging on 
perilous changes in that vast em- 
pire against the judgment of his 
advisers? pray don’t direct atten- 
tion to his unwise conduct. Is 
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agriculture sinking under its ac- 
cumulated difficulties? for good- 
ness’ sake keep silent on such a 
burning topic. Indeed a Queen’s 
Speech of regulation length could 
easily be drafted out of the sub- 
jects omitted from that read on the 
15th of February, which would be 
at least of equal interest. Our 
agricultural readers will hardly re- 
quire to be reminded that the Re- 
port of the Duke of -Richmond’s 
Commission had been under the 
consideration of the Government 
for six months; that several of 
their recommendations contained 
no novelty, but had already re- 
ceived general approbation both in 
Parliament and in the country; 
and yet not only is there no ex- 
pression of regret at, or sympathy 
with, the evil plight of agriculture 
in the Speech, but the only meas- 
ure affecting agriculture mentioned 
in it is one relating to compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements, 
which if carried will only benefit— 
if it does benefit—the outgoing at 
the expense of the incoming tenant! 
On the great and practical question 
of local taxation the Speech is 
silent; and no reference is made to 
the pledge—yet unredeemed—by 
which Mr. Gladstone last year avert- 
ed certain defeat on Colonel Har- 
court’s motion respecting the high- 
ways rate. It is well that agri- 
culturists out of doors should know 
the reason why of this extraordin- 
ary procrastination in doing them 
that slight amount of financial jus- 
tice. In the first place, Mr. Glad- 
stone has announced that he is 
averse from doing justice to the 
land, lest any proportion, however 
infinitesimal, of the relief so af- 
forded should fall to the share of 
the owners; in the next place, 
heroic finance has brought the 
Exchequer to grief, and poor Mr. 
Childers can’t afford a subvention ; 
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and lastly, it is the settled policy 
of this Government of farmers’ 
friends “to let them stew in their 
own juice,” so far as taxation is 
concerned, unti] théy shall have 
revolutionised county government, 
and set up rura! municipalities on 
the pattern of London and Bir. 
mingham! But let our friends 
take heart. Though that may be 
the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment, last year’s experience shows 
that they can be made to abandon 
it; and we have no doubt that a 
combined and vigorous movement 
in favour of Mr. Pell’s motion will 
be crowned with success. In the 
same way, Mr. Chaplin’s persever- 
ing efforts to strengthen the law 
for the prevention of cattle dis- 
eases may triumph over the vis 
inertie opposed to them by the 
Privy Council Department, now, 
in the absence of Lord Spencer, 
controlled by Mr. Mundella. Here 
we cannot refrain from noticing 
the flagrant impropriety of the 
continued retention of the Presi- 
dency of the Council by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

In spite of the resolution of the 
House of Commons, there is still 
no minister of agriculture, and the 
latest Ministerial utterance on that 
subject—Mr. Cross’s in Lancashire 
—was to ridicule and condemn the 
proposal. On all questions, there- 
fore, affecting the health and preser- 
vation of* our flocks and herds— 
upon which now more than ever 
the prosperity of our farmers de- 
pends—the Lord President is the 
responsible Minister, and he is 
engaged in tracking assassins and 
imprisoning sedition- mongers in 
the sister island! The recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on this head is clear and 
precise, and could be embodied in 
a single clause. “ We recommend,” 
say they, “that the landing of 
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foreign live animals should not be 

rmitted in future from any coun- 
tries as to which the Privy Coun- 
cil are not satisfied that they are 
perfectly free from contagious dis- 
ease.” 

Patched up indeed as the Gov- 
ernment has been during the recess, 
its dislocated condition is still re- 
markable. Its head is cruising 
about the Mediterranean; the Lord 
President is attempting with more 
or less success to terrorise the ter- 
rorists in Dublin; and its ambas- 
sador at Constantinople is engaged 
inthe abnormal task of governing 
Egypt and constructing a Constitu- 
tion for the land of the Pharaohs. 
From Lord Hartington’s speech on 
the Address, it may be assumed 
that unless the House of Commons 
fairly breaks loose from his control, 
it will not be revisited by the 
Prime Minister till after Easter; 
and there are not wanting indica- 


tions that his absence may be of 


a longer duration. Lord Harting- 
ton meanwhile will, no doubt, lead 
the House with dignity and cour- 
tesy; but that he will be able to 
compress and repress the conflict- 
ing and jarring elements of which 
his party is composed to the same 
remarkable degree in which they 
were compressed and repressed by 
Mr. Gladstone, is beyond belief. 
Already Mr. Rylands has recovered 
his voice, and given notice of a 
sweeping motion on the subject 
of expenditure; and others will no 
doubt follow his example. The 
fact that at home and abroad the 
Mid-Lothian promises and _profes- 
sions have been scattered to the 
winds, is too painfully patent to 
be denied any longer; and, with a 
view to possible electoral contin- 
gencies, hitherto dormant Radical- 
ism is beginning to don its rusty 
armour and shake out its forgotten 
banners, Before long it will pro- 
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bably be seen which of the two 
sections of the Cabinet is trium- 
phant, and whether a Whig or 
Radical policy is for the future to 
be in the ascendant. 

In the House of Lords the de- 
bate on the Address may be said 
to have consisted of the speeches 
made by Lord Reay, Lord Salis- 
bury, and the Duke of Abercorn. 
The former spoke with a modera- 
tion, ability, and evident know- 
ledge of the subjects he discussed, 
which produced a very favourable 
impression on the House; and the 
latter impeached the conduct and 
policy of the Government towards 
Ireland with a power and author- 
ity which the laboured apologies 
of Lord Carlingford failed alto- 
gether to attenuate. Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech was generally ad- 
mitted to be one of the finest 
and most telling even he has ever 
delivered; and in reply to it, Lord 
Granville had to fall back upon 
the intentions of the Government, 
which he took pains to assure their 
Lordships were all that could be 
desired. 

The existence of the Third Party , 
produced, as is usual, a departure 
from the old routine in the House 
of Commons. The Government 
succeeded in avoiding a prelim- 
inary skirmish on the Bradlaugh 
affair by capitulating to that dema- 
gogue’s henchman and colleague 
at the opening of the sitting; but 
Lord Hartington, having deter- 
mined, apparently on Sir Henry 
James’s advice, not to move for 
the usual Committee to examine 
into precedents for the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Healy, raised an Irish 
storm, which postponed to an in- 
conveniently late hour the de- 
bate on the Address, which at 
last was moved by Mr. Acland 
—the new member for East Corn- 
wall—in a speech well worthy of 
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a Whig county member. Glanc- 
ing lightly at the past mistakes 
of the Government in their Egyp- 
tian policy, Sir Stafford North- 
cote grappled with the existing 
and prospective difficulties of that 
problem, and pressed for light to 
be thrown on the dark passages of 
the Speech relating to it. Unable 
or unwilling to supply that infor- 
mation, Lord Hartington content- 
ed himself with a rash and hasty 
prophecy that the British troops 
would probably be withdrawn in 
six months, and with an expression 
of indignant surprise that the Op- 
position leader had not proposed a 
vote of censure on the war. This 
challenge Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
promptly accepted, and forthwith 
gave notice of an amendment so 
worded as to deter support from 
all except that minute fraction of 
doctrinaire politicians, who hold 
with Mr. Courtney that it is the 


duty of the Government—of which 
he is an important member—to 
leave the Egyptians to stew in their 


own juice. Mr. Balfour’s judicious- 
ly worded amendment offered the 
House the opportunity Lord Lart- 
ington had craved, and a majority 
of 35 showed how slight and grudg- 
ing is the support accorded by the 
House of Commons to the past con- 
duct of the Government in Egyp- 
tian affairs. But the course of the 
debate revealed a state of things 
still less satisfactory for Minis- 
ters. Though the discussion was 
commenced on Thursday, and was 
continued till near midnight on 
Friday, not a single speech was 
delivered by an independent mem- 
ber in vindication of the Govern- 
ment action. With an inconsist- 
ency, indeed, which exemplifies the 
hollowness of Radical professions 
of independence, Sir W. Lawson, 
Messrs. Richard, Labouchere, and 
others of that kidney, gave their 
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votes to Ministers, but not a word 
during the whole debate was heard 
in their support; and it is signifi- 
cant of the increasing disintegration 
of the motley Ministerial majority, 
that Mr. Rylands, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, breaking his long- 
enforced silence, gave notice on 
Thursday of a resolution condemn- 
ing the expenditure of the country, 
The debate on agricultural de- 
ae. originated by Sir Walter 
arttelot, though well sustained 
on both sides of the House, was 
as depressing as its subject-matter, 
and failed to elicit the opinions of 
any. Cabinet or ex-Cabinet Minister, 
with the exception of Mr. Goschen, 
whose contribution to it might 
more properly have been read as 
an occasional paper to the Political 
Economy Club, if that institution 
is still in existence. The thanks 
of Farmers’ Alliances and Cham- 
bers of Agriculture will hardly be 
awarded to the ingenious states- 
man, who has discovered that the 
great reduction in prices from which 
agriculture and many branches of 
trade are suffering, is due, not to 
foreign competition, but to the 
appreciation of gold. With that 
signal and singular exception, there 
was little or nothing of novelty 
in the statements made on either 
side of the House. Mr. Mundella, 
speaking for the Government, con- 
fined himself to a vindication of 
the existing law against the im- 
portation of diseased animals, and 
of his Department’s mode of ad- 
ministering it. Mr. Lowther, who 
followed him, pointed out one or 
two inaccuracies in his statement 
of the law, and then placed before 
the House a well-reasoned plea for 
the reimposition of moderate pro- 
tective duties. For reasons which 
we gave at length a year ago, we 
are persuaded that the only way 
in which a duty on corn can be 
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successfully proposed is as part of 
agreat and comprehensive scheme 
of tariff reform; and Mr. Goschen’s 
argument, that any relief to local 
taxation could, under our present 
fiscal system, be obtained only by an 
increase of the Income-tax, falling 
to a great extent on the shoulders 
of the payers of local rates, is an 
additional proof of the necessity, 
which we then urged, of passing 
under review at the same moment 
both local and imperial taxation. 
The general result of the debate 
was to discourage the empirical 
schemes of agitators and pedants 
like Mr. Barclay, Mr. Howard, and 
Mr. W. Fowler, and to concentrate 
attention on two or three of the 
more important recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, to which 
we have already referred. But the 
startling disclosures in Kilmainham 
Court House, and Mr. Gorst’s notice 
of an amendment to the Address, 
bearing on the Kilmainham trans- 
action of last spring, had occupied 
men’s minds, and indisposed them 
toa serious and prolonged consid- 
eration of the causes and remedies 
of agricultural depression. 

Mr. Gorst moved his amendment 
in aspeech of great power, and at 
least equal bitterness, reminding us 
of Lord Strangford’s description of 
Sir W. Wyndham’s attack on Sir 
R. Walpole in 1734 :— 


“Tn Loo prepared cold cruelties of 


He seemed some Spaniard of the 
Cortez school, 

Polite and grave in his atrocities; 

And with a circumstantial savageness, 

A smooth deliberate solemnity, 

Which more enhanced the torture that 
he gave !” 


The effect on the Home Secre- 
tary was electrical. In thunder- 
ous tones and with melodramatic 
action he endeavoured—with Mr. 
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Forster seated on a back bench be- 
hind him, and every now and then 
indicating his dissent from some 
astounding statement by a grave 
shake of the head—to prove that 
there had been no change in the 
policy of the Government since Mr. 
Forster’s retirement, and to ascribe 
the success of Lord Spencer’s and 
Mr. Trevelyan’s administration, not 
to the efficient stringency of the 
Crimes Act, but to an improve- 
ment in the organisation of the 
police force. In his desperate 
endeavour to establish the latter 
astounding position, Sir W. Har- 
court had the hardihood to appeal 
to the late Government in con- 
firmation of the alleged failure 
of its former organisation. Mr. 
Gibson, speaking with the au- 
thority of six years’ practical 
acquaintance with the subject, at 
once accepted the challenge, and 
disposed of the ungenerous asser- 
tion. A more masterly, crushing, 
or conclusive exposure of Minis- 
terial weakness, inconsistency, and 
complicity with outrage and trea- 
son, could not be conceived, than 
was contained in Mr. Gibson’s reply 
to the Home Secretary; nor was 
its force diminished because in its 
conclusion he laid bare with merci- 
less lucidity the share which the 
Land League had in originating 
and subsidising those crimes which 
a weak and fatuous (we thank the 
‘Times’ for that epithet) Govern- 
ment entered into a secret negotia- 
tion with its leaders to discounten- 
ance and stop. Mr. Goschen put 
in a poor plea fer delay, forgetful 
apparently of the fact that last 
year Mr. Gladstone affected to 
challenge the fullest inquiry into 
all the circumstances attending the 
Kilmainham negotiation, and under- 
took to grant a Committee for that 
purpose—an undertaking which all 
the world knows his colleagues and 
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his party prevented him fulfilling. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
leaders of the Opposition will not 
now think it necessary to press for 
that Committee in order to arrive 
at, and place authoritatively before 
the public, the real facts relating 
to that undignified and humiliating 
transaction. 

The impression which had been 
growing during the debate of the 
Land League’s connection with, or 
connivance at, political or agrarian 
crime in Ireland, was driven home 
to both the House and the country 
by Mr. Forster’s powerful speech on 
the evening of the 22d—a speech 
the ultimate effects of which on the 
public mind cannot yet be foretold. 
No member, on his formal impeach- 
ment before Parliament, ever lis- 
tened to more severe or reprobative 
language than the Land Leaguers 
had to endure from the lips of the 
ex-Irish Secretary. It was little 
wonder that Mr. Parnell, though 
he had been warned of what was 
coming, took time to answer the 
indictment. But Mr. Forster’s 
speech struck in two directions. 
We were prepared to see the Irish 
outrages brought home to the door 
of the Land League, but the coun- 
try’s confidence in the Government 
cannot but receive a severe shock 
from Mr. Forster’s revelation of 
the fact, that Ministers were fully 
acquainted with the real character 
of the organisation. The nervous 
haste with which Lord Hartington 
sought to construct a new position 
of defence for the Ministry out of the 
ruins which Mr, Forster left when 
he sat down, showed distinctly that 
the Land Leaguers were not the 
only parties who considered them- 
selves arraigned. The Government 
and Mr. Forster have had a friend- 
ly wrestling-match, all in the way 
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of love, but ribs are sometimes 
broken, and severe internal inju- 
ries sustained, in such amicable 
contests. 

We are compelled to terminate 
our remarks before the close of 
this memorable debate ; but though 
the amendment will no doubt be 
rejected by a considerable majority, 
the effect produced on the country 
cannot fail to be great and sala- 
tary. The Gladstone -Chamber- 
lain section of the Cabinet, with 
its schemes of fresh sops to Irish 
disaffection, will have received a 
manifest and decided check, and 
the policy so clearly announced 
by Lord Hartington and Mr. Tre- 
velyan will have been sustained 
and ratified on both sides of the 
House. 

On a general survey of the cir- 
cumstances attending the opening 
of Parliament, we think the most 
sanguine Radical will be disposed 
to admit that, with Mr. Gladstone 
abroad, with their Egyptian, South 
African, and Irish policy attacked 
and discredited, their expenditure 
increasing, their finances failing, 
with trade depressed, and agricul- 
ture all but reduced to bankruptcy, 
the Government of all the Talents 
and all the Virtues enter apon their 
fourth session with prospects the 
reverse of encouraging, and under 
auspices of the gloomiest com- 
plexion. 

Let our friends in the country 
be "prepared for any eventualities 
that may occur, and let Scotch 
Conservatives take heart from Lord 
Elcho’s triumphant success in Had- 
dingtonshire, which to every true 
Scotch Tory stamps the opening of 
Parliament in 1883 as the epoch of 
their coming emancipation from the 
thraldom of an intolerant Whig- 
Radical domination. 








